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Seat of the Van Sweringen Railroad Empire 

Cleveland's $82,000,000 Terminal Tower, the World's Costliest Railrood Depot! Joining the Other Van Sweringen 
Roads Which Have Headquarters in This Palatial Structure, the Erie Is Now Moving Its General Offices from NewYork 
to the Midland Bank Building, Cleveland, in the Terminal Tower Area 
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One-Eighth of All the Class I Railroad 
Main Lines in America Is ContTolled by 
Two Former Real Estate Men 


Who’s Уоиг BoSS ?— Chapter II: 


Van Sweringen 
Empire 

Ву WILLIAM PICKETT HELM 


?НЕ Central’s president sat at a 
window of his private car as the 
train pulled out o£ Cleyeland. 
Smoothly, almost silently, it glided 
over the heavv rails. As.he looked, 
he smiled. A scant dozen yards away a 
frowzy local, commuter-laden, wheezing and 
sighing, was pulling alongside. Side by side 
they ran on the parallel tracks, the sleek flier 
and the rheumatic local. 

“ The mosquito fleet,” commented the 
president. 

“ Maybe so,” agreed his companion, “ but 
if that road had the right man to гиц it, it 
vvould make even the Central keep mo.ving.” 

“ Think you’d like to run it?” asked the 
president. 

“ Well— I wouldn’t mind taking a crack 
at it.” 

1 R 



The Brothers Von Sweringen, Oris P. 
ond (in Ovol) Montis J. 


481 
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The local slowed down 
to a stop, the president’s 
train shot ahead and for 
a time nothing more was said about 
either. But from that casual conver- 
sation, occurring fifteen years ago, 
grew the greatest railroad mastery the 
world has' ever known. 

For the Central’s president, Alfređ 
H. Smith, saw to it that his traveling 
companion of that day got his chance— 
and got it soon—to run.the mosquito 
fleet. The man thus đoubtfully 
honored was John J. Bernet, born rail- 
roader, then in Smith’s- employ. And 
the road that won Smith’s contemptu- 
ous smile was the Nickel Plate. Until 
almost the day of that fateful con- 
versation it had belonged to the New 
York Central. 

The Central had just sold it then to 
a couple of fellows in the real estate 
business in Cleveland. As railroaders, 
they knew what a cow-catcher was and 
a few other things that апу one else 
would know. So they asked Smith to 
get a man to run their bargain, and 
Smith got Bernet. 

Bernet ran it. In but a few years he 
had plated the old Nickel Plate with 


gold. He made топеу, of 
course; and he built the 
line up to the high standards of the 
best operated roads in the country. It 
wasn’t long before his two bosses 
awoke to find themselves with a going 
property. 

“ So this is railroading,’’ said one of 
them. “ It beats real estate. Now, if 
we can do this with one road, what 
could we do with another ?” 

“ Let’s get some more,” suggested 
the other. 

So they started out to get some more 
railroađs. They’ve been at it ever 
sinee. Presently we shall look into the 
concrete examples of their success. 

Those two young men in the real 
estate business back in 1916 were 
brothers. They were in their early 
thirties then, unmarried, devoted to 
each other and rated as fairly prosper- 
ous. They made some топеу in a 
real estate subđivision and had in mind 
the thought of opening another when 
their chance came to take over the 
Nickel Plate. 
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future. The Central, selling them 
the property, took a mortgage for what 
was owing. 

And the brothers, Oris P. and 
Mantis J. Van Sweringen, found them- 
selves fairly launched at the virtual 
beginning of their business lives with a 
railroad on their hands. That roađ, at 
the time, was a weak'sister. 

Bernet was the tonic it needed. In 
his middling forties, tireless, experi- 
enced and able, he soon made the 
Nickel Plate hum. Had he failed to do 
so, our present railroad history might 
be entirely different. But he didn’t fail 
the yourtg brothers, and they, in turn, 
enthusiastically backed him 
up, gave him free rein and 
helped in every way they 
could. 

The Van Sweringens had 
got their start. They had 


Somehow they’got to- 
gether enough топеу to 
make a down payment. 
The record before me 
doesn’t say how much 
w a s required. 
Possibly sever- 
al millions. The 
balance was to 
be paid in the 
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tasteđ the wine of power and they 
thirsted for more. In less than six 
years they were oyt in the thick of the 
hot hattle for railroad domination. 

All the world heard soon of their 
brilliant achievements. Road after 
road came under their control, to be 
renevveđ, built up, efficiently managed 
and driven hellbent to prosperity. 
Within less than a decade they 
gathered unto themselves a network 
of gleaming rails, farflung over the 
map, more extensive than those that 
the Empire Builders of old reared in 
their day-đreams. The brothers vaulted 
into the saddle of the iron horse and 
rođe him hard and fast from the At- 
lantic seaboard to within glimpsing dis- 
tance of the Golden Gate. 

In the history of American rail- 
roading there is no tale to match the 
epic of their swift and colorful dash 
to supremacy; no peer to their achieve- 
ment. The Hills, the Harrimans, the 
Vanđerbilts, the Goulds of yesterday 


spun no such fine drama of success. 
Builders of no new lines, pioneers into 
no virgin territory, the Van Swerin- 
gens to-day are masters of more steel 
mileage than was ever before assem- 
bled under unified control in this 
country. The paltry millions they 
scraped into the old Nickel Plate, like 
pollen on a summer breeze, have ridden 
the winds swiftly to bear golden fruit. 

They stand to-day at the top, the 
greatest single povver in all the long 
and picturesque struggle for domina- 
tion in transportation. They own and 
direct more railroads than апу family 
ever held befo^e. Their holđings have 
become so vast that the rise or fall of 
a few points on the Stock Exchange 
vvill sway their fortune by millions one 
way or thc other. The income of 
these brothers is so large that it .is 
doubtful if they themselves can do 
more than approximate it. 

Outside of their own business circle, 
few persons know them vvell. They 
are not the sort to đrop in and chat 
over a cup of tea апу more than they 


The Von Sweringen Brothers’ Right-Hand Hen: Presidents Charles E. Denney of the Erie; Walter 
L. Ross of the Nickel Plote, and John J. Bernet of the C. & O. and Pere Marguette 
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Bound for the Southeost Corner of the "Empire”—Chesopeoke & Ohio Train Leaving Richmond, Vo., 
for Old Point Comfort. The Tall Structure on the Right is the C. <S- O. Office Building 


were the sort to put their гпопеу in 
the savings bank at three per cent and 
go their way. From personal publicity 
they shrink as from the'itch. And so, 
because they have kept and are keeping 
their mouths politely but effectively 
stilled as they go about their affairs, 
the full story of what they have done 
has never yet been told. 

But part of their amazing tale lies 
in written records, and that part recent- 
ly has come to light. One finds it in the 
dry-as-dust records of the House com- 
mittee, chairmanned by Representative 
Jatties S. Parker of New York, which 
iast уеаг delved into the intricacies of 
American railroad ownership. There 
is written the story of how far they 
have come and how fast they are trav.el- 
ing now. There, too, one glimpses 
how they did it. 

How far have these young men of 


yesterday fought their way to rail 
supremacy? The committee says their 
word is law on 28,500 miles of main 
line; and in all the Class I* roads in the 
country there are but approximately 
241,000 miles. Over one mile of every 
eight in Class I main line in the United 
States Van Sweringen trains are roll- 
ing to-day, as the brothers continue to 
extend their power. All this has hap- 
pened in a few years. 

What of the nest egg they put into 
the old Nickel Plate? The committee 
measures its 1930 dimensions, too, 
gathering all the various Van Svverin- 
gen companies under a single, compact 
heading of assets. The Parker com- 
mittee jots them dovvn at nearly half a 
billion dollars. The combined Van 
Svveringeri assets of all kinds run to 

* A Class I roađ is ono which has a net annual 
opcrating income of over $1,000,000. 
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Part of the Van Sweringen 
Fleet: Erie Tug in NewYork 
Harbor. (Below) Heavy 
Freight Being Unloaded in 
Erie Yards at Jersey City for 
Shipment Abroad 


more than six. hundred millions. Here 
is the Parker listing: 

Capital stock investments $482,128,724.72 
Capital stock purchase 

contracts . 7,500,000 

Ađvances for purchase of 

capital stock. 6,385,501.80 

Bonds . 23,907,013.63 

Stocks and bonds shovvn on the 
books of the holding and other com- 
panies they control thus run to 
$519,921,240. To this is ađded the 
total of other a s s e t s — nearly 
$10,000,000 cash on hand, moneys 
ovving them, advances to individuals, 
dividends receivable, inventories, fur- 
niture and fixtures and so on—vvhich 
swell the grand total of the Van Swer- 
ingen dollars to $611,910,342.39. 

Such figures are impressive. They 
sit in the front row of great Ameri- 
can fortunes, alongside the millions of 
the Rockefellers, the Fords and the 
Mellons. 

Not all of those millions, how- 
ever, belong exclusively to Oris P. and 
Mantis J. Van Sweringen. They have 
the control; they can bid those millions 
do thus and so, but the топеу of other 
men mingles with their personal dollars 
in a dizzy аггау of holding and other 
financial companies. 

How тапу of those six hundred-odd 
millions belong to the Van Sweringens 
alone and how тапу are the dollars of 
groups associated with them is not 


told; it vvould be hard, indeed, to sort 
them out and place them apart and to 
separate the Van Sweringen dollars 
from outside dimes. 

In the case, however, of every hold- 
ing сотрапу, save one, involved in 
rearing this pile of millions skyward, 
the brothers hold a majority of the 
stock. There is one big holding com- 
рапу along the тапу links of the chain 
where the brothers’ interest appears to 
be but forty per cent—less than half— 
of the outstanding issue. That forty 
per cent, however, is sufficient to in- 
sure working control where the re- 
maining sixty per cent is scattered 
among тапу others, especially where 
those others are frienđly. The Vander- 
bilts, the Goulds and others have 
dominated railroad systems with far 
less than forty per cent of the stock in 
their names. 

So when we come to measure the 
топеу the brothers have made since 
the day they dumped their real estate 
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profits into the Nickel 
Plate we must take it 
only one way—as it 
stanđs on the record 
w i t h Van Sweringen 
dollars married to the 
dollars of other families. 
The whole is thus cap- 
able of measurement; 
the part Is not. There- 
fore the $611,000,000 in 
ass.ets represents Van 


On the Southvvestern Expanses 
of theVan Sweringen Dominion: 
(Above) Missouri Pacific Club 
Car at Ft. Worth, Texas. (Left) 
Unusually Difficult Photo of 
Mo. P. Fast Passenger Train 
Speeding West of St. Louis at 
Midnight 


Sweringen plus; but Van Sweringen 
control is absolute. 

The same formula must be used in 
measuring the Van Sweringen income. 
The committee’s findings cover Van 
Sweringen income plus the income of 
those associated with them in their 
towering structure. They reveal the 
brothers, too, in a light in which they 
have not stood before, namely, as the 
receivers—vvith other stockholders in 
their companies—of huge profits from 
buying and selling stocks. Indeeđ, such 
profits during 1929 vvere more than 
double the income received from their 
railroad holdings in dividenđs. 


The stocks bought and 
sold, however, were se- 
curities of the railroad 
and r e 1 a t e d concerns 
which the brothers dom- 
inated. From their pur- 
chase anđ s a 1 e, the 
P a r k e r committee re- 
ports, Van Svveringen companies made 
a profit of $34,500,000. Diviđends on 
railroad holđings totaled $16,000,000. 
The grand total was $50,500,000, in 
round figures. 

How much of this income of 
$140,000 a day stretching through all 
the- đays of the уеаг went in the final 
split-up to the Van Sweringens and 
how much to those associateđ with 
them is not disclosed. Indeed, the Par- 
ker committee makes no attempt at the 
reckoning. There undoubtedly was no 
split-up of consequence; the manunoth 
crop of dollars from their sovving ap- 
pears to have been put back into the 


. 
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business of extending the Van Swerin- 
gen domain, to have been plovved into 
the supporting soil as a farmer plows 
under his crop of red clover to better 
the crop of the уеаг to come. 

Why not? The brothers were under 
no necessity of maintaining lavish 
domestic cstablishments for growing 
families of their own. There were no 
wastrels of the second generation to 
đissipate the earnings of tlie first. The 
brothers are unmarried; their simple 
tastes are those of other modest men; 
their passion is the extension of their 
holdings. How could they spend even 
the income from their holdings on 
themselves? Doubtless they couldn’t; 
and certainly they didn’t try. 

I have written that it vvould be hard 
to separate their individual possessions 
from those of men associated with 
them. The Parker report indicates how 
nearly impossible that vvould be. A 
single railroad сотрапу vvill suffice to 
show the outline of the intricate finan- 
cial structure that makes the task al- 
most impossible. Апу railroad they 
control will do. Let’s take the Erie. 

Control of the Erie lies in the Van 
Sweringen hands. Immediate owner- 
ship of the stock control, however, 
is vesteđ in two concerns of which 
doubtless most railroaders never heard. 
One is the Virginia Transportation 
Corporation; the other, the Alleghany 
Corporation. These companies also 
hold stock in other railroađs con- 
Trolled by the Van Svveringens. 

Now what is the Virginia Transpor- 
tation Corporation? Who owns it? 
The record shows it as a holding com- 
рапу, organized under Maryland laws 
in 1926. Its entire capital stock is held 
by another сотрапу —the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railroad Сотрапу. Let us, 
for the moment; forget tlie Alleghany 
Corporation, to vvhich vve shall return 


presently, and follow this trail through 
to the end. 

We go to the C. & O. Railroad Com- 
рапу, indirect owners of the Erie. 
Who owns the C. & O. ? From the stock 
books there we learn that the majority 
stock is held by another сотрапу of 
which railroad men know little—the 
Chesapeake; Corporation. And to that 
corporation we go for further infor- 
mation. 

The Chesapeake Corporation, we 
find from the Parker report, vvas or- 
ganized under Maryland laws in Мау, 
1927. Its chief functions are to buy, 
sell and hold stock. It has issued its 
own stock to the extent of 1,800,000 
shares. It is a big сотрапу; its assets 
total more than $140,000,000. 

We never heard of it before, and 
that, perhaps, is quite natural, for it 
does not seek publicity апу tnore than 
it shuns it. Who owns it? 

A goodly number of persons own 
the Chesapeake Corporation, but con- 
trol of its affairs lies m the ownership 
of a block of 1,200,000 shares of its 
stock (tvvo-thirds) and that block is 
held by still another corporation, the 
Alleghany Corporation. Here, evident- 
ly, is a one-third admixture of топеу 
other than the controlling interest’s. 
What, vve inquire, is the ,Alleghany 
Corporation? What does it do? How 
great is its scope of action? 

Once more we turn to the laws of 
Maryland. Under those laws the Al- 
leghany Corporation was chartered in 
Јапиагу, 1929. It was given wide 
powers; it could do almost anything 
except, perhaps, practice medicine, but 
its main activities, we glean from its 
books, concern the buying, selling and 
holding of stock and othe'r securities. 

It operates not a -mile of railroad. 
Fevv Tailroad workers, perhaps, have 
ever heard of it. Yet it has assets as 
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great as those of a large railroad rung of the ladder of Van Sweringen 
system. On April 30, 1930, the Parker control. With that in mind, we turn 
committee finds, the corporation’s again to our task—who owned the 
assets totaled more than $226,000,000. General Securities Corporation ? 


VVho owns it? We look at the stock Again the laws of Maryland gave 



l-rom Photo Cotlection o/Josfth Lai;-ile 
A Pere Marquette Train at Bay City, Mich. The C. <S- O. and Chesapeake Corporation Own Almost 
Three-fifths of the Pere Marquette’s Common Stock 


being to another Van Sweringen hold- 
ing сотрапу. The General Securities 
Corporation was charteređ under them 
in Мау, 1927. Like the other com- 
panies we have mentioned, its chief 
activities concerned the sale, purchase 
and holding of securities. It was a 
small сотрапу when compaređ with 
the Alleghany Corporation, for its as- 
sets were put down in the records at a 
modest $47,500,000. 

Who owned it? The records show 
that nine-tenths of its outstanding stock 
was held by two interests: the Van 
Sweringen brothers being one and the 
Vaness Corporation being the other. 
The Vaness Corporation owned more 
of the stock than the brothers. The 
remaining one-tenth was owned bv two 
inđividuals. Here again, apparently, 
fresh топеу from the outside joined 
the Van Sweringen stream. Such 


books and find.that a block of stock 
amounting to 1,250,000 shares was 
issued to J. P. Morgan & Сотрапу — 
for sale to investors, I am informed— 
that тапу other interests are repre- 
sented, that the biggest single block, 
however, is held by still another cor- 
poration, the General Securities Cor- 
poration.* Here the топеу streams 
join; Morgan and other millions flow 
along with the millions of the controll- 
ing interest. 

The controlling interest owned but 
40 per cent of the outstanding stock. 
Enough to give it working control 
when combined with that of other 
friendly interests. Morgan thus be- 
came a powerful ally on this far-up 
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junction, however, may ,be more ap- 
parent than real. 

The Vaness Corporation now has 
absorbed General Securities, with O. P. 
anđ M. J. Van Sweringen appearing— 
for the first time as direct owners—as 
second largest stockholders. We feel 
that we are riearing the top of the 
ladder. Because Vaness is so much 
like Van S. we sense the proximity of 
the real owners. 

Who owns the Vaness Corporation? 
We look into the Parker committee 
findings and learn that eighty per cent 
of its stock is held by the real owners 
of all the companies that have gone be- 
fore, the brothers Van Sweringen. The 
Vaness Corporation, organized in 
1922, from point of time is the oldest 
of all the Van Sweringen holding 
companies. It is the common ancestor 
of all the Van Sweringen concerns. It 
is the ultimate control of all the Van 
Sweringen railroad and other interests. 
In the case of the Erie, the Vaness 
Сотрапу ,is really the great-great- 
granddaddy, the successive lines of 
financial parentage being as follows: 

Vaness Corporation; Alleghany Cor- 
poration; Chesapeake Corporation; 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Com- 
рапу; Virginia Transportation Corpo- 
ration'; and, finally, the Erie Railroad. 

So when you tell a railroad man on 
апу of the Van Sweringen lines that 
he is working for a concern called the 
Vaness Corporation, you tell him right 
and truly, even though he never heard 
of it before. It is the kingpin: O. P. 
Van Sweringen is its President; Man- 
tis J., its Vice-President. 

We have gone through the labyrinth 
on the Erie clew. In order to get the 
full picture of the Van Sweringen 
activities in every field it is necessary 
only to examine the Vaness Corpora- 
tion. This the Parker committee has 


done; a glance at it will prove of 
interest. 

On April 30, 1930, the Vaness Cor- 
poration owneđ the capital stock of 
four big holding companies. They 
were: 

General Securities Corporation (since 
dissolved). 

Metropolitan Utilities, Inc. 

Terminal Properties Сотрапу. 

Geneva Corporation. 

The affairs of the last-named con- 
cern were being wound up when the 
Parker cornmittee made its examina- 
tion. As to the others, we find that: 

Metropolitan Utilities controlled 
rapid transit and street railways in ancl 
around Cleveland, and terminal and 
depot properties in that city. The com- 
pany’s stock is c.arried as an investment 
of $13,665,000 in the Vaness Corpora- 
tion’s assets. 

Terminal Properties Сотрапу owned 
real estate, terminal and hotel pro- 
perties, having control through stock 
ownership or othenvise of seven sub- 
sidiary concerns. The Terminal stock 
is listed as a $4,000,000 investment in 
the Vaness Corporation assets. 

The Alleghany Corporation is the 
big owner of the Van Sweringen 
railroađ properties. There is quite a 
listing of those railroads in the Parker 
report. Here they are—the railroads 
controlled by the Van Sweringens—as 
the report gives them: 

The Nickel Plate. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Тће Erie. 

The Wheeling & Lake Erie. 

The Pere Marquette. 

The Missouri Pacific. 

The Texas & Pacific. 

The International and Great Northern. 

The foregoing, as the report gives 
them, represents the great Van Swer- 
ingen roađs. Гп addition the commit- 
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tee lists subsidiaries of some of those The Abilene & Southern. 
roads, as follows : The *~‘ sc0 & Northeastern. 



The Hocking Valley. 

The Lorain & West Virginia. 

The St. Joseph Belt Railway. 

The Union Terminal Railway Сотрапу 
of St. Joseph, Mo. 


In listing these subsidiary lines, it 
appears that the committee has over- 
looked the subsidiaries of the Nickel 
Plate, the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Erie, numbering dozens — possibly 
scores—and has given only the sub- 
sidiary lines of some of the other roads. 
The reason for this omission is not 
stated in -the report. If the commit- 
tee had listed all subsidiaries, large and 
small, of all the main roads, the total 


The Erie's Elmiro, N. Y., Stotion os It Looked 56 Yeors Ago. This Building Hos Chonged Little, but It 
Has Seen Great Developments in Roiljoading. The Originol Photo Belongs to H. S. Tipton, Chief Clerk 
of the P. R R., Which Also Uses This Station Note the Old Indian Stotue in the Foreground 


The Lake Eric & Detroit River. 

The New Orleans, Texas & Mexico. 
The Missouri-Illinois. 

The Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western. 
The St. Louis, BrownsvilIe & Mexico. 
The Orange & Northwestern. 

The New Iberia & Northern. 

The Houston & Brazos Valley. 

The San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf. 
The Sugar Land Railway. 

The Weatherford, Mineral Wells & 
Northwcstern. 


would exceed twenty-five, possibly 
several times over. 

There are the Van Sweringen rail- 
roads—four steps removed by holding 
companies from the Van Sweringen 
brothers. Quite a list, but it does not 
represent all the holdings of the Al- 
leghany Ćorporation; it also owns a 
2i per cent interest in the Kansas City 
Southern Railway Сотрапу and one 
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half of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 
In the last-named case, the stock is not 
actually held, but is under option. The 
Missouri Pacific owns a 50 per cent 
interest in the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western. 

There are still other holdings. These 
center in the Pittson Сошрапу, or- 
ganized somewhat more than a 
уеаг ago, and with assets of nearly 
$30,000,000 on April 30, 1930. 

Through that сотрапу the Van Swer- 
ingen interests dip into trucking in 
New York City, warehouses, barges 
and hard and soft coal mines, as well 
as other minor interests. 


TO BE CONTINUED 


Such was the warp and woof of the 
Van Sweringen fabric on April 30, 
1930. More than a уеаг has passed 
since that time. It has been a уеаг of 
vast opportunity for the Van Swerin- 
gen brothers to buy securities on the 
bargain counter. The times afforded the 
opportunity and the brothers had the 
шопеу to make still further ađvances 
tOward completer domination. And 
the brothers have never .stood still.. 

May,be they’ve gone far aheađ dur- 
ing those twelve months. Maybe the 
Parker committee list already is out- 
dated. I sh'all đeal with that in the 
next chapter of “ Who’s Your Boss?” 



UNCLE SAM’S MAIN LINE IN THE 


Station at Chicaloon, Alaska, on the Government-Owned Railroad. It’s a Mighty Nice Streak o' Rust 
to Work on These Hot Days, but When Winter Rolls Around We Prefer Seaboord Air Line or Ferrocarriles 
Nacionales de Mexico 









Replica of Engine Tha 
Hauled the First Trai 
West of the Mississippi o 
the Old Pocific R. R. 


In 1926 the Missouri Pacific’s 
Diamond Jubilee Gove It a Lot 
ofVoluoble Publicity in News- 
popers All Over the Country 


Ballyhooing the Iron Pike 

Not to Be Outdone by Big Business, the Railroads 
Go After the Public’s Good Will—and How! 


Ву EDWARD HUNGERFORD 

Vice President, Railway and Locomotive Historical Societv, Inc. 


S this paragraph is being 
written, I am riding on a 
ГУп m| swift express train south- 
I || ward across Ohio. The 

conductor is making his 
first round of the cars. He is one of 
those pleasant-faced old-school rail- 
roaders, with a smile and a gracious 
word for each of tis passengers. 

There has been some little misunder- 
standing about the ticket of a lady rid- 


ing in the seat ahead of me. Appar- 
ently there is a dollar or so extra fare 
for the conductor to collect. As he 
fingers the small green bill, a puzzleđ 
look comes over his face. 

“ I hate to take this, lady,” he says. 
“ I honestly do. But if you vvill send 
in this receipt slip, they may reimburse 
you.” 

A smile and a showing of fine teeth. 
A real railroader is this man! And 
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IT, 


Beirfs-r^lit 


б. o„ 


•■A?ns”o f e He°: 


something else: He is a 
public relations counsel 
for the сошрапу which 
hrfs employecl him these 
many years. And a most 
efficient one. 

Yesterday morning on 
the dining car, Л failed 
to get a newspaper with my breakfast. 
Now it so happens that I am one of 
those crotchety old fellows who simply 
must have a morning paper with his 
coffee. Otherwise the day is spoileđ. 
I mentioned something of the sort to 
the steward of the car. 

“ Now don’t you worry,” said he. 
“ There has been a little slip-up, but 
we’ll get some papers on at the very 
next stop and then I’ll send one in to 
you, with my compliments.” 

Then he asked my name and the 


space I was occupying. Half an hour 
later my favorite paper was beside me. 
Another public relations man for the 
railroad! 

Within recent years, the develop- 
ment of public relations work, upon 
definite and fairly scientific lines, has 
been one'of the very active problems 
of the large American railroad. The 
old-time publicity man, with his pad of 
free passes and his theatrical stunts, is 
extinct. The bottle of liquor in the 
desk or the occasional trips to near-by 
bars are past history. 

While personal contact still is main- 
tained to an appreciable degree, the 
real work is done in a broader way. 
Organizations with carefully selected 
personnel are built up and spreađ to the 
far corners of a far-reaching railroad 
system. 

Sometimes the paid advertising o'f.a 
railroađ is brought under the wings 'of 
the public relations division. As yet, 
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more often not. The advertising is a 
traditional fungtion of the passenger 
department and it is hard to change 
traditions upon our American roads. 

So the advertising manager of the 
American railroad—only in a few 
cases recognized and raised to the posi- 
tion of dignity that his exacting work 
requires — still remains very much 
under the thumb of the passenger 
trafhc manager. Moreover, much of 
the time and energy of his staff are 
expended in producing a mass of time- 
tables, special schedules and the like. 

Slowly but surely this condition is 


Mount Woshington, N. H., Cog Roilroad. The 
Boston & Maine Brought" Old Peppersass" Back 
Here in 1929 ond Got Its Name in the Papers 

being remedieđ. The two largest 
systems upon this continent — the 
two great Canadian railways, both 
of them expert in promotion meth- 
ods—have already brought about 
this change. 

Upon one of them, the gen- 
eral publicity agent — the 
simplicity of his title belies 
the fact that he is an extreme- 
ly well paid railroad officer 
with a background of author- 
ship and magazine editing of 
the highest type—sits in an 


Monument Erected at Sacra- 
mento by the S P. to thp 
Метогу of Theodore D. Judah, 
Who Built the First Railroad 
into the Far West. At the 
Unveiling Ceremonies Were 
(Left to Right): C. H. Lewis, 
Who in April, 1869, Helped to 
Set the World's Record of 
Laying Ten Miles of Trock in 
o Day; J. M. Graham, Last of 
Civil Engineers Who Builtthe 
Western Link of the First 
Transcontinental Roilroad; 
Judah's Great-Great-Grand- 
Niece, Miss Janice Judah; 
Amos L. Bowsher, Who Helped 
in the Сегетопу of Driving 
the Golden Spike in 1869; 
Joel O. Wilder ond O. N. 

Cronkite, Old Pioneers 
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office, from whose side doors stretch 
the long suites of two great depart- 
ments—advertising and publicity. 

Only in the chief’s big office do these 
two arms meet. But there they meet 
securely and through his energy and 
skill they function in a remarkably 
close cooperation. 

On the other great Canađian road a 
similar system is being formulated. 
And the head of it sits as a 
right hand of the president 
of the system, reporting to 
and in close touch with him. 

On other large railroads, 
right here in the United 
States, the head of the pub- 
lic relations department has 
already attained the 
dignitv of a vice pres- 
idency. The situation 
steađily improves. 

On one large Amer- 
ican railroad system, 
not less than nineteen 
expert newspaper men 
are employeđ, loeated 
in offices from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, 
with a man or two 
roving through Eu- 
rope most of t h e 
time. This road — I 
am not permitted to 
state its name -— expends 
nearly a cjuarter of a mil- 
lion dollars a уеаг upon the 
publicity features of its 
work alone, with an annual 
appropriation of n e a r 1 у 
two million dollars more 
for its paicl advertising. 

No wonder that it neecls 
harmony b e t w e e n these 
two great working forces! 

And yet, even to-day 
the average American rail- 


road system is not as well advertised 
or as thoroughly promoted as the av- 
erage railway system in Europe. 

An Englishman knows his railways. 
Is proud of them. He will tell you. seri- 
ously, why the Great Western is a bet- 
ter road than the Midland, or the re- 
verse. 

Tbe work of attempting to suppress 
newspaper stories has ceased to be a 
recognized func- 
tion of the public 
relations man of 
апу big American 
roađ. His work is 
vastly more con- 
structive; Oft- 
times it becomes 
the creating of fea- 
tures so filled with 
news value that 
the newspapers clamor for 
the details. 

Anniversaries are marked 
with celebrations so inter- 
esting that the press is 
glad to record them. The 
Eair of the Iron Horse, 
held by the Baltimore & 
Ohio at Halethorpe, Md., 
1927, was visiteđ by 
more than a million and a 
cjuarter, of people, who re- 
turned to their homes 
singing the praises 
of the B. & O. 
That f a i r cost 
over a million clol- 
lars to prepare. It 
w a s public rela- 
tions work of a 
high type. 

A similarlv 
successful afifair 
was the seventy- 
fifth anniversary 
birthđay party of 
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the Missoufi Pacific, held at St. Louis 
in 1926. Another was the return of 
the locomotive “Peppersass ” to the 
Mount Washington cog railroad. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway has 
been holding' a remarkably popular 
series of annual folk-song festivals in 
the great hotels along its line, all 
the way from Quebec to Vancouver. 
Music critics go to them from the im- 
portant papers of New York, Montreal 
and Chicago, and they are widely re- 
ported. 

Of lesser interest, but still of real 
value, are the exhibits made by the in- 
dividual railroads at the various county 
and State fairs and expositions. Every- 
thing from the products of the soil to 
a . huge locomotive and train are 
shown. 

The Union Pacific has a miniature 
observation car which is in big demand 
for parades and celebrations of various 
kinds in cities and towns along the 


U. P. system. Built at Omaha a few 
years ago, it is an exact replica of its 
larger brothers. 

It is exhibited with tlie slogan, “ Go 
to Your Favorite Vacation Spots via 
the Observation Car.” Children trail 
it through the streets like they follow 
a circus parade or a Salvation Army 
band. Grown-ups, too, are impressed 
with its message. A picture of the 
U. P. miniature freight train was pub- 
lished in the November, 1930, issue of 
this magazine. 

That is just one phase of railroad 
publicity. There are many others— 
the furnishing of speakers to gather- 
irigs of business and social clubs, the 
preparation of pamphlets, large and 
small, upon various lines of railroad 
activities, the making and showing of 
railroad photographs, both still and 
movings, and many other activities. 

The railroad public relations man is 
nothing if not versatile. He has to be. 


The Signal Tovver 

Ву Olin' Lyman 

^JREEN for the peace of placid da))s; red for the storms that rvait, 

For ata>a$s the trails of sieel are stvept fcp the vagrant rvinds of fale, 
And ivhile the ljprse of steel thrums on and the grinding Tvheels careen 
The sunshine 1 varms the heads of hills and the vales are dark betTveen; 
And Tvings of steam Tvilh shimmering gleam shall bear the human horde 
To the joys or the griefs appoinled by the Tvill of the unseen Lord. 

So ever the leVer shall shuttle the strands of a purpose deep, 

And some shall fare to a larger life and some io a dreamless sleep; 
Through the golden daps and the pit of nighl, Tvith bell and blaring gong 
The chattering Tvheels shall spell the rune of an ancient rvordless song; 
Forever it sounds in the rvorld's set rounds, loosed Tvith immortal breath, 
Flung by the Tvandering Tvinds of faie, the song of life—and death. 




FLAMIN6 DEATH 



Novelette Based on an Actual Happening 


Disaster Stared Him in the Face <_>п 
the Glorious Fourth —but Curly 
Gorman Latched Her Up a Notch 
and Went Highballing Through ! 

Ву E. S. DELLINGER 

Author of 

“That's Railrooding," “ Gangsters of the Rails," " When the Devil Calls," 
(Portrait ок Pae* 541) 


Illustrated by Charles Durant 


ULY sun beat down upon the 
ballasted tracks of the G. & 
P., which stretched as white 
as a scar down the center of 
the Ozark cordwood village 
of Spring Hill. Through the east 
switch a Mikado freight hog staggered 
up the slight grade with a string of 
sixty loaded coal cars, clearing the 
main line for the “ Dixie Flier.” Curly 
Gorman leaned slightly forward in the 
right cab seat, his left hand resting 
limply on the throttle quadrant, his 
lazy eyes of liquid blue roving up the 
dusty street. 

Those lazy eyes crossed unhurriedly 
over the yard overgrown with Jimson 
and burdock and the weather-beaten 
lean-to at the end, took in at one sweep 


the white cottage with the green trim- 
ming, and came to rest upon the red- 
roofed bungalow where a woman was 
shaking fi. tablecloth over a flock of 
white chickens gathered about the back 
step. The woman foldeđ the table- 
cloth, and without a glance in his di- 
rection turned back into the house. 
Curly’s blue eyes wavered. The eter- 
nal smile on his bronzed face flickered 
and all but dieđ. 

With a sigh he turned back into the 
cab, clicked the reverse up a notch, 
and leaving it, crossed the deck to 
stare out from the left at the strip of 
tree-covered bottom which lay between 
the track and the dusty street on the 
south. 

This narrow park was literally alive 
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with workmen. Carnival tents, теггу- 
go-rounds, dance pavffions, doll racks, 
hot dog and cold drink stands were 
growing in soliđ wall along the south. 

“ Folks must be fixin’ to celebrate 


the Glorious Fourfh in style đown in 
this birrg,” yelleđ the fireman. 

“ They always do, Shorty,” re- 
turned the engineer. Curly stood with 
hands grrpping the grab irons. 
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“ Reckon you’re comin’ down to 
celebrate with the home folks to-mor- 
row, ain’t yuh, Curly?” Shorty asked 
at Iast. 

“ Nope.” 

“ Yuh ain’t?” 

“ Nope. If there was two places to 
spend the Fourth of July, an’ the other 
one was the hot place, 1 wouldn’t 
spend mine in Spring Hill. Lissen, 
Shorty! If this cockeyed burg was on 
fire, an’ I was a billion-gallon flood 
headed straight toward it, I’d turn an’ 
run like hell in the other direction.” 

Shorty blew the ash off his cigarette 
tip. Curly strode across the cab and 
đropped back into his seat to stare out 
into the dusty street. 

It was a familiar street. Time was 
when he had known every bump and 
chug-hole in it. It was in the disrepu- 
table lean-to shack at its end that he, 
old Liz Gorman’s last kid, had been 
born thirty-one years ago. 

Since he was old Liz Gorman’s kid, 
Spring Hill had refused to accept 
him—then. So far as he knew, they 
had never accepted him. Jealous 
wives had eyed him covertly. Erring 
husbands had anxiously watched his 
growth. Church and Sunday school 
had drawn away from him as from a 
leper. 

Even as a handsome youth, earning 
his own топеу, wearing his own 
clothes, not a soul in Spring Hill save 
Kitty Morley had even offeređ him so 
much as a smile or a friendly nod. 
Both righteous age and unrighteous 
youth had treated him exactly as they 
had treated the dirty, scraggly, home- 
less pot hounds which nightlv sucked 
eggs in their chicken coops and daily 
slunk away to hide in the post oak 
thickets fringing the skirts of the 
town. 

Why should he love it? He owed 


it nothing—not even the chance to 
earn a living by the sweat of his brow. 
The only house which even drew a 
friendly glance from him as he passed 
through was the red-roofed bungalow 
where Kitty Morley—Kitty Martin 
she was now—had shaken the table- 
cloth over the flock of white chickens. 

Curly brought his eyes back to the 
bungalow. Kitty Martin had returned 
to her kitchen. Curly recalled with a 
sigh that it hađ been ten vears since 
he had spoken to her or met her face 
to face. He had not seen the dark cir- 
cles under her once laughing eyes, nor 
the fearful, hopeless, brooding shad- 
ows which lurked in their brown 
depths. Neither had he seen this after- 
noon the telltale'finger-prints stamped 
as black bruises upon her once flawless 
throat. Perhaps it was just as well. 

While he watched, two children, a 
boy of nine and a girl two years 
younger, came out of the front gate 
and started up the board sidewalk to- 
ward the red station house and the 
town crossing below it. 

He eyed them until they disap- 
peared from sight behind the cut of 
freight cars on the passing track, and 
then, turning back to his levers, 
brought the coal drag to a stop with 
the nose of the big Mike, pointed into 
the crossing twenty feet ahead. 

II 

When the engine was still Shorty' 
Breece climbed out of the gangway 
with the vdump wrench. Curly fol- 
lowed him down the steps, and while 
the fireman dumped the ash pan and 
extinguished the fire with water from 
the squirt hose, he set to work twist- 
ing grease plugs into sockets and 
squirming around the valve motion to 
fill oil holes from the long-necked can. 

When he hađ finished oiling the 
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left side of the engine, Curly walkeđ 
forwarđ anđ set his ean on the pilot 
bar. Then, while he wipeđ his sooty 
faee on the red bandanna, he stared 
across the street at Buđ Martin’s old 
saloon, over whose false front en- 
trance hung the tin sign bearing the 
inseription: Sprmg Нт Restamant. 

In the door of the restaurant the 
Widow Martin stood fanning herself 
with a magazine and staring đown to- 
ward the track. Curly sinileđ aloud to 
think how the mighty had fallen. Fif- 
teen years ago that woman, then the 
wife of the wealthiest saloon keeper in 
the mountains, had been the barome- 
-ter, the thermometer, the weather vane 
and the trumpet of Spring Hill. Ever 
since he had been old enough to re- 
member, this female đietator and 
mouthpiece of the community had con- 
demned him most bitterly, hađ flaved 
him unmercifully. 

“ Wuthless tripe — scum of Spring 
Hill—be hung fer murder or sent to 
the pen fer stealin’ afore you’re 
thirty—” 

Time after time she had scorched 
him thus; and he had smiled his eter- 
nal smile and taken it. 

Now? Well, now things were dif- 
ferent. Now she eked out an exist- 
ence frying hot hamburgers over a hot 
stove and dishing them out across her 
husband’s old bar, while her son Hol- 
li s —“ Му Hollis,” she called him—in- 
stead of \vearing a white apron anđ 
peddling booze from a spigot, wore 
overalls and soiled his hands Iike com- 
mon folks, peddling gasoline from a 
tank truck. Time had somewhat 
evened the score. 

Curly, without caring one whit, had 
wondered often of late if the wiđow’s 
fall might have softened somewhat her 
bitter hatređ tovvard him. Wonder- 
ing, he lifted the bandanna in salute. 


When the widow saw the movement 
she tossed her graying head and 
stalked airily back into the restaurant. 
With a laugh Curly stuffed the ban- 
danna back into his pocket. Evident- 
ly to her and his home community, he 
was still old Liz Gorman’s last kid. 

He turned from the restaurant, 
picked up his oiler, and with a glance 
toward Hoffis Martin’s storage tanks 
beyond the erossing, walked past the 
pilot to finish his oiling. At one of 
those tanks Martin was filling his 
truck with gasoline. Curly’s lazy eyes 
quickened. His jaw set stiffly. His 
fingers on the handle of the oiler be- 
came a clencheđ fist. “ Му Hollis ” 
was fumbling unnaturally with the 
tank hose. Curly’s smile became al- 
most sarđonic as, watching the fum- 
bling movement, he recalled the harsh 
words of Parson Morley that night: 

“ The rrian my daughter marries 
must be every inch a gentleman, I 
think too mueh of her future happi- 
ness to permit her to join hands with 
such worthless, nameless trash as 
you.” 

III 

Hotus Martin tossed the tank 
hose back on its hook, screwed the cap 
into place, and staggering slightly as 
he walked, climbed into the cab and 
đrove towarđ the crossing. Curly 
busied himself with the oiler. 

Fifty 'feet from him Martin drove 
upon the (’rossing, the powerful motor 
roaring in low. On the crossing he 
fumbleđ with the gear shift, changed 
to seeond, almost killing his engine. 
Then ће pulled off toward the street 
intersection and stopped to talk for a 
moment with the two chilđren. 

“ Mamma said tell you to get some 
ice and bring it home,” the little boy 
told him. 
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“ You tell your mamma I don’t give 
a damn what she said,” bellowed Mar- 
tin. “I got somethin’ to do besides 
run a ice wagon.” 

When their father had driven on, 
the two chilđren, walking hand in 
hand, came over the crossing toward 
Curly and his big engine. The little 
girl limped slightly in her left leg. 
(She had been limping since the night, 
five years ago, when her father had 
come home soused.) 

They glanced furtively across the 
street toward the restaurant. Their 
Grandma Martin was not looking. 
They dodged quickly down the main 
line out of her sight and stood watch- 
ing Curly. 

The little girl sucked her thumb, 
tried to back away. The bov gripped 
her trembling hand in his firm one, 
and both of them stared wide-eyed at 
the big engineer working with his back 
toward them. 

Interested in watching, excited by 
their adventure, unaccustomed to the 
roar of the blower, the pound of the 
air pumps, the wail of imprisoned 
steam, they did not hear the Dixie Fli- 
er crashing down the main track sixty 
miles an hour. Curly heard it. He- 
looked at his watch, dropped it back 
into his pocket, and made a hurried 
movement towarđ the engine step. 

In the act of turning he glimpse'd 
the two voungsters standing squarely 
in the middle of the track. His blue 
eyes grew wide as theirs. He dropped 
the oil can, leaped toward them, 
snatched the little girl under his right 
arm, the boy under his left, and 
sprang clear of the track a second be- 
fore the Flier shot out from behind 
the concealing cordwood ricks and 
crashed over the spot where they had 
been standing. 

Here he set them đown, stared stu- 


pidly at the print of the big hand 
stamped in black grease on the front 
of the little girl’s clean, white dress. 
The boy utteređ a frightened shriek, 
batted his eyes dazedlv, first at Curlv, 
then at the steel Pullmans zipping past. 
The little girl turned a puzzled face 
up to Curly’s gray one and smiled—■„ 
the same smrle which thirteen years 
ago had made him do without ćiga- 
rettes and booze a whole summer to 
buy a decent sUit of clothes to wear to 
Sunday school. 

VVhen the Flier had gone the fire- 
man, who had been the sole witness to 
the near tragedv, leaped from the 
gangway of the freight hog anđ stood 
trembling before the group. 

“ God, but that was a close one!” he 
breathed fervently. 

The boy stuffed a fist into his еуе 
and wet it. The little girl whimpered. 
Curly, smiling his eternal smile, picked 
her up and kissed her. Then, because 
he could think of nothing else to do, 
he asked lightlv: 

“ You kids like lollypops?” 

Both nodded shyly. Curlv, forget- . 
ting for the moment that he was in 
Spring Hill insteađ” of Nolan, took 
- tliem across. the street to the corner 
đrug store, three doors below the res- 
taurant, the fireman walking beside 
him. He ordered a lollypop for each 
of the children. 

“ Now don’t you git that stuff on 
your dress, missie,” he admonished the 
little girl. 

She turned upon him an adoring 
smile, leaned far forward. Curly took 
two sips of cherry coke, watched the 
youngsters lick off the coating of 
chocolate, and chuckled. The screen 
' door of the drug store flew open and 
banged shut. The Widow Martin, her 
wrinkled face hard and aggressive, 
came stalking in. She turned her gim- 
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let eyes upon the overalled figure of 
Curly Gorman, sitting at the m'arble- 
topped fountain, a child on either 
hand. 

“ What aire you a doin’ uv, now, 
Curly Gorman?” she screeched. 

Curly stared at her, shrugged his 
broad shoulders and smiled. The 
wiđow came nearer until she spied the 
print of Curly’s greasy hand upon the 
clean white dress. 

“ Fer the laws-a-massy, look at 
that! Jest look at that!” 

She jerked the little girl off the 
high stool and, pointing to the mark, 
darted an accusing look at Curly. 

“ Curly Gorman!” she sputtered. 
“ Ef—ef you ever dast tetch one uh 
these young uns agin — I’ll — Г 11 tell 
my Hollis an’—” 

“ Madam,” broke in the fireman, 
“ Curly was—” 

Curly signalled for silence. Always 
Spring Hill had questioneđ his mo- 


tives and the Widow Martin had 
voiced the question. Now, as of old, 
the town was gathering like a desert 
army when the war drutns beat. The 
drug store was already filled, and a 
hundred gawking necks were craned 
trying to'see from the street. The 
arch-enemy was screaming. 

“ You огпегу, low-down ragamuf- 
fin—wuthless tripe—no-’count trash— 
pest of Spring НШ. It ’d been a God’s 
blessin’ if you’d never been borned. 
You—” , 

Curly shrugged his shoulders. That 
speech contained nothing new, yet his 
liquid blue eyes had hardened to cold 
steel. The fireman set down his glass, 
and stepping toward the old lady, tried 
to tell her that if it hadn’t been for 
those grease spots on that clean dress 
there would have been a splotch of 
blood out there between the rails in- 
stead of a little girl eating a lollypop. 
Curly lifted his hand. 
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“ Let ’er rave, Shortv,” he said bit- 
terly. “ Olđ she-devfl always did get 
a kick out of pronouncin’ my blessin’. 
l’d hate like hell to deprive her of the 
pleasure.” 

The Widow Martin whirleđ, and 
snatching a hand of each grandchild, 
went dragging them off toward the 
restaurant. The loafers broke into 
whispering groups and disappeared. 
Curly Gorman sipped cherrv coke, 
smiled his eternal smile, and vvatched 
them go. 

Five minutes after the screen door 
had banged shut, he paid his bill and, 
side by side with Shortjt Breece, saun- 
teređ across the dusty street whistling. 
Number Thirty-nine bumped and rat- 
tled through. Curly vvaved at the 
engineer. Tonnage Jones came out of 
the station and handed him an order. 
The head brakeman hopped upon the 
pilot step. Curly climbed to his cab, 
hooked down his reverse, opened his 
throttle, worked his sand and went 
clanging out of the siding, dragging 
sixty cars of coal. 

IV 

His run the following morning be- 
gan in a manner not strikingly dilferent 
from the thousand or so other trips he 
had made. He was called at Nolan at 
3.30 for an oil drag East at 4 55 - 
After eating the usual order of ham 
and eggs at the restaurant, he went 
down to the crew room. Shorty Breece 
was there ahead of him, the center of 
an interested group of enginemen. As 
Curly opened the crew room door he 
heard Shorty say in a loud, angry 
voice: 

“—An’ the next time I stop in that 
hick burg I’m goin’ straight up to that 
ћеапегу and tell that old hell-cat where 
she belongs. The verv—” 

Curly slammed the door. TJhe group 


broke up. Shorty sauntered over to 
the vvash basin. Curly yawned, smiled 
his eternal smile, and reckoned aloud 
that “ hell wouldn’t be a bad place to 
land in if they jist ain’t got a red- 
headed call boy down there to ruin a 
man’s Fourth of July by startin’ him 
out nursin’ a freight hog over some 
frowzy pike at 41A.M.” 

The gossipers laughed. Curly pulled 
off his blue serge trousers, his white 
shirt, his blue- tie, and folded them 
neatlv and put them in the bottom of 
his grip. Then he began a funny story. 
Curly always told funny stories; but 
the fellows never forgot this one. It 
was about a fellow who had won a 
Stetson hat in a guessing contest. 
While he drawled it out in that soft, 
even voice of his, he donned clean 
overalls, a clean jumper, knotted a 
clean bandanna about his neck, slipped 
the brown goggles over the striped 
cloth cap, put on his gauntlets and took 
his favorite oil can out of the locker. 

When he came to the climax of the 
story he was standing in the middle of 
the floor, wiping the oil can with clean, 
white waste. As he wiped he noticed 
in the bright tin a dent which had not 
been there yesterday when he swung 
down to the cinđers at Spring Hill. 

“ Now how in the hell—” he 
đrawled, breaking abruptlv out of his 
story. 

The men all stared at him. But 
they did not see the chain of images 
which flashed through his quick 
mind—vision of a little girl—yellow 
hair—blue eyes—the Dixie Flier—the 
corner drug store in Spring Hill—the 
Widow Martift — the Spring Hill 
crowđ and twenty years of shrinking 
misery. 

He straightened the wavering smile, 
rubbed the dented tin with waste, and 
completed the story which left the 
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dingy crew room ringing with laugh- 
ter until long after he had gone out to 
prepare his engine for its hundred and 
fifty miles of service. 

Hiš engine that morning was the 
4703. She was a big jack, the latest 
thing in freight engines. Her boiler 
was so wide it stopped up the whole 
front end of the cab, so that the build- 
ers had been compelled to put a little 
cupola—“ dog house,” the boys called 
it—on top of the tank where the brake- 
man might ride and watch his train. 
Her steam stoker dragged coal out of 
the bottom of the tank, forced it like 
sausage through a tunnel under the 
deck and shoved it up into the firebox 
through a pot almost as big as a 
whisky barrel. She had a booster en- 
gine, which, coupled to the tender 
wheels, turned those wheels into driv- 
ers to give extra power in starting 
heavy loads and pulling them over the 
Ozark humps. 

“ Г11 bet we git a million cars out of 
this burg this mornin’, Curly,” 
growled the fireman. 

“ We should give a car-toad’s damn 
if we do,” returned the engineer. “The 
bigger the train the bigger the рау 
check.” 

Both men swung up the steel steps 
into the steel cab and busied them- 
selves, getting ready for the trip. 
Shorty raised the steam from ninety 
pounds toward two hundred twenty- 
five. Curly swung down to the ground 
with wrench and oiler and inspected 
the engine from nose to tail and back 
again. Soon the brakeman came to 
pilot him out to the train yard. 

As they coupled into the string of 
oil cars, Old Tonnage Jones came up 
to the cab with a handful of orders. 

“ Pause and read these, my boy,” 
growled the conductor, lighting his 
black stogy. 


“ Everybody late to-day, Tonnage,” 
laughed Curly as he reached for the 
flimsies. 

“ Sure!” growled the conductor. 
“ This is the Glorious Fourth. Every- 
bpdy’s celebratin’ to-dav except a lot 
of nut-headed railroaders. Quality 
folks rides the cushions, I reckon. 
They’re runnin’ three sect'ions of 
Seven and two sections of Four, all off 
the advertised.” 

Tonnage Jones puffed thoughtfully. 
Curly checked his orders against his 
clearance. 

“ Have we got plentv of train to- 
day, Tonnage?” he asked when he had 
finished. 

Tonnage blew a ring of smoke and 
replied with mock reverence: 

“ Yea, verily. Eighty-six cars—five 
thousand six hundred eighty-one 
tons. We’ll pull ten thousand before 
we die, Curly. That’s the one ambi- 
tion of my life, to pull ten thousand 
tons in one train.” 

The old man laughed at his own sar- 
casm, puffed thoughtfully on the black 
stogy, and stared out across the mist- 
curtained yards. Curly read his orders 
and handed them to the fireman to 
read while he tested the air brakes. 
After a while the brake inspector came 
over to make his report. 

“ You’ve got eighty-six—all work- 
in’, Curly.” 

Shorty Breece groaned. Curly 
laughed, folđed his report slip and 
stuffed it, with his order, into his over- 
all pocket. 

“ All set, Tonnage ?” he asked, turn- 
ing to ,the conductor. 

“ Ready to go whenever you are, 
Curly. Highball!” 

V 

ТнЕ old man lifted a hand. Curly 
dropped the air reverse, blew sand 
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unđer his đrivers, openeđ his throttle 
a few notches. The brakeman climbed 
to his “ dog house.” The fireman put 
on his injector and set his stoker work- 
ing. Tonnage crossed the cab and 
started down the s'teps. 

“ We’re goin’ to town to-day, Ton- 
nage,” yelled Curly from the cab win- 
dow. 

“ Yeah?” 

“You tell ’em. I tried to lay off 
last night. This mud-head outfit 
around here wouldn’t let me. I’ve got 
a date with Sweet Marie in Clayton 
for 5 p.m. Goin’—” 

“ You a date!” screamed Tonnage 
vvith a wink at Shorty. 

The fireman laughed loudly. Curly 
Gorman’s dates were the standing joke 
of the division. He had always let the 
rest of the boys look after the women. 
His dates were about as abundant.as 
gossips in Paradise. Still, he yanked 
the throttle, smiled his eternal smile 
and declared stoutly: 

“ You’re darn tootin’ I got a date— 
a swell dame from San Loui’—goin’ 
to tak ’er to supper an’ the firevvorks 
an’ then—” 

“ Lissen, if you see Clayton at 5 
р.м. this day, you’ll see it lookin’ down 
from the Pearly Gates. Eighty-five 
cars an’ the crummy — six thousand 
tons, and varnished cars all off'the ad- 
vertised. Yea, verily, if you jine апу 
French pettin’ party at 5 р.м. this day, 
it won’t be in Clayton.” 

Tonnage dropped to the cinders. 
The 4703 snatched the eighty-five cars 
of gasoline past him. Curly, watching 
back as the caboose creaked by, savv 
the wigwag on its cupola rise and fall, 
telling him that the conductor had 
safely caught the rear. It was then he 
lifted his reverse up on its quadrant, 
hauled back on the throttle, and went 
thundering eastvvard where the red 


disk of the July sun climbed out of 
grav mists and strode up the cloudless 
sky of burnished copper. 

VI 

Long befoie sunrise that Independ- 
ence morning, vvhile Curly was enter- 
taining the fellows in the crevv room, 
the people of Spring Hill vvere astir. 
Keepers of novelty, hot-dog and cold- 
drink stands, of doll racks and fortune 
wheels, of dance pavilion and теггу- 
go-rounds hustled to the picnic ground 
to get ready for the rush. 

Throughout the forenoon, while 
Curly was threading his way eastward 
vvith those eighty-five cars of gasoline, 
people were pouring into Spring Hill 
until by noon the rush was there. Hur- 
ried comments passed from mouth to 
mouth among the sponsors of the pic- 
nic, who vvere bustling about among 
the crowds, swollen with importance. 

“ Biggest picnic we ever had.” 

“ Folks here from St. Louis an’ 
Springfield, an’ every place.” 

“ We got more’n five thousand on 
the grounds to-day.” 

And, indeed, the crowd looked it. 
People were working in the narrovv, 
closed-in park like bees in a hive at 
swarming time. Five thousand were 
packed into the grounds, and cars were 
parked three and four deep on the only 
open side, with no means of entrance 
or exit save the narrow opening at the 
end next the crossing. 

That picnic crowđ vvas shut into the 
park like flies in a beer bottle. In case 
of stampede or of fire, they vvoul^ 
have precisely as much chance of es- 
cape as the inmates of a sixteen-story 
hotel with the elevator on fire and no 
fire escapes. 

Still, if апу one had suggested pos- 
sible danger in the situation, the na- 
tives would have scoffed at him as a 
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"'»e-ll Pull Ten Thou- 
sand Before We Die, 
Curly. Thot’s the One 
Ambition of Му Life, to 
Pull Ten Thousand Tons 
in One Train” 


false prophet. In 
that whole park was 
nothing that would 
burn but dead cin- 
ders and green trees. Neither the 
Widow Martin, serving hot dogs in 
the shade of her favorite walnut tree, 
nor her Hollis, driving his red tank 
truck hourly across the tracks* was 
bothered by a shadow of fear. In 
Spring Hill all was well. 

VII 

AFTER the first thirty miles all did 
not go so well with Curly. Between 
Meridan and Kiowa he lost thirty min- 
utes waiting for the train crew to take 
off a brake beam which had broken 
loose. 

That thirty minutes lost caused him 
to lose two hours more at Kiowa, 
waiting for two sections of Seven and 
a fruit train he wOuld otherwise have 
met while he took coal and water at 
Green River. 

And from that time on, delav piled 
upon delay, until by two o’cloclć they 
had covered less than eighty of the one 
hundred fifty miles. 

When they headed in at Logan, 
twenty miles from Spring Hill, to 


meet the first Number Four, 
Tonnage Jones walked over to 
the head end and, thumbs in the 
armholes of his vest, stood in 
the shade of a black oak tree, 
next the right of way fence, 
smoking his black cigar and lec- 
turing Curly in mock serious- 
ness on the futility of trying to mix 
hot dates and railroading. 

“ It don’t рау, Curly,” the old man 
admpnished him. “ If you want to 
make a good trip every dav, git your- 
self a wife that don’t give a damn 
whether you ever git home or not, an’ 
you’lLbe on time every trip. Take my 
word for it.” 

“ Wife!” scoffed Curlv, a peculiar 
gleam in the blue eyes. 

“ Let me tell you that I’ve got pre- 
cisely as much use foy a wife as Satan 
has for the Sabbath đay.” 

Number Four came by, fifty miles 
an hour, her green flags flapping in 
the wind. The engineer whistled. 
Curly answered with two blasts from 
the 4703, and a few moments later 
was heading his drag out of the sid- 
ing, to go clacking away toward Cat 
Creek, watching the hills, growing 
frora shadows all dim with distance, 
take shape. 

From time to time he staređ back 
at the round black bellies of the oil 
tanks rolling out of a cut or around a 
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curve behind him. Oil tanks—eighty- 
five of them — loaded eight thousand 
gallons to the tank. Enough gasoline 
to run a flivver tvvelve million miles! 

But Curly wasn’t thinking of the 
canneđ energy he was hauling. His 
mind was tossing on the angry flood 
of memories whicn the affair of yes- 
terdav had set free. Once more he 
lived his last night in Spring Hill, the 
night before he had gone to Nolan to 
take the job knocking fires in the G. & 
P. roundhouse, the night he had taken 
Kitty Morley home from the party, 
had put his arms about her, had felt 
her soft lrps touch his. 

The smile deepened, then faded. 
Parson Morley had come out that 
night. Curly could see him yet, stanđ- 
ing in the door of the white cottage 
with the green blmds, popping his 
fists, stamping his feet while both he 
and the Widow Martin, standing be- 
sfde him, called down the wrath of 
Gođ on a “ piece -of worthless, name- 
less carrion, a hell-bound sinner who 
dared make love to a fine, sweet grrl 
like Kitty.” 

Curly had slunk away to the woods 
that night like a homeless pot hound. 
Flat on his back, staring пр at the 
blinking stars, he had dreamed heroic 
đreams. And in every dream two 
hopes had ridden uppermost—to re- 
turn to his home town, a conqueror 
over birth, a hero before all—to claim 
his lady love like a knight of old, or to 
die for her in some great and heroic 
enterprise. 

Curly’s handsome face crimsoned 
under the tan. He snatched hrmself 
back from dream to reality, recalled 
bitterly that Kitty Morley, driven by 
the parson’s stern orders, persuađed 
by the Widow Martin’s wheedling, 
had married “her Hollis” before the 
уеаг was out. He yanked the throttle 


wider and muttered, as he had mut- 
tered a thousand times before: 

“ To hell with ’em!” . 

VIII 

When Extra 4703 was two miles 
from Cat Creek, the fireman came 
across the deck. 

“ What’s the time on that second 
Four at Spring Hill, Curly?” he in- 
quired. 

Curly fished the order out of his 
pocket and handeđ it to the fireman. 
Smoothing its creases, Shorty read: 

“ Second Number Four engine 1542 
wait at Gantry until 2.43, Spring Hill 
2.50, Cat Creek 2.59 for Extra 4703 
east.” 

Shorty handed the green tissue 
sheet back to the engineer and lookeđ 
at his watch. It was 2.31. 

“ Looks like yuh might spend part 1 
of the Glorious Fourth with уоиг 
friends in Spring НШ,” he said dryly. 

СиНу whirled and snapped back 
over his shoulder: 

“ I’m damned if I do. If we can't 
go to Gantry for Number Four, we’re 
goin’ to stay at Cat Creek.” 

He laughed mirth'lessly. On the 
right the Cat Creek mile post glim- 
mered through the heat waves. He 
reached for the whistle c<?rd, held it 
down in the long station blast. Far 
back on the caboose the mechanical 
highballer was jumping up and down. 
Curlv answeređ the signal and swore. 
Old Tonnage Jones wanteđ to go to 
Spring Hill. 

“Are yuh goin’, Curly?” yelled the 
fireman. 

“ Sure.” 

They swung arounđ the curve and 
came in sight of the box car station at 
Cat Creek. Under a red order boarđ 
the operator stood in shirt sleeves 
waving an orđer hoop. 
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“ Grab that orđer over there, 
ShoYty!” yelled the engineer. “ Maybe 
the delayer’s come alive and givin’ us 
some help on that second Four.” 

Shorty swung down to the step, 
snatched the hoop from the operator, 
slipped out the order and climbed back 
into the cab. Unfolding the green tis- 
sue, Curly read: “ Second Number 
Four engine 1542 will wait at Gantry 
until 2.51 for Extra 4703 east.” 

“ If that’s the best he can do, we’re 
stuck at Spring Hill, after all, I 
reckon,” growled the fireman. 

“ Not by a damn sight,” returned 
Curly with a уапк on the throttle. 
“ I’m goin’ to Gantry.” 

Shorty returned to his place. Curly 
lighted a cigar and sat smoking. The 
piston stroke quickeneđ until he was 
doing close to fifty miles an hour on 
the straight track above Spring Hill. 

At 2.41 he whistled for the station 
and whistled through. Shorty looked 
at his watch anđ shook his head. But 
before the whistle had ceased sound- 
ing, the wigwag was rising and fall-‘ 
ing, signalling that Tonnage Jones, 
checking time with him from the rear, 
had reckoned ten minutes was long 
enough to go four miles and clear a 
passenger train. 

Curly laughed aloud. The fireman 
looked across the cab and yelled: 
“ Hop to ’er, old head. I’m for yuh 
strong^as garlic.” 

Curlv waved a hand, blew a ring of 
smoke lnto the air. As he passed over 
the west switch he kicked a few 
pounds of air under the train, slowed 
it until he was doing under fortv as he 
approached the Spring Hill crossing. 
Then he sat watching ahead. 

IX 

ТнЕ G. & P. tracks come down into 
Spring Hill on a sharp right hand 


curve. VVitliin the arc of the curve is 
the wood yard, cutting off the view of 
the town beyond. Because of the curve 
and the wood, Curly could not see the 
crossing until he was within two hun- 
dred feet of it. Knowing that the 
town would be alive*with picnickers 
to-day, he turned 011 the bell and start- 
ed the deafening blast of the Avhistle 
a quarter mile awav. 

The brakeman came crawling out 
of his doghouse and stood beside it. 
Shorty. Breece sauntered across the 
deck to stand in the right gangway. 
All three men were watching forward, 
smiling through the dav’s coal dust, 
because they knew that as they thun- 
deređ down past the picnic ground a 
thousand pairs of eyes would be lifted 
toward them and a thousand hands 
would wave a greeting. 

Tensed and expectant, thev all saw 
it at the same time. Just as they shot 
out from behind the cordwood ricks, 
and, whistle blaring, bell ringing, 
cleared the gasoline storage tanks on 
the right, Hollis Martin drove his 
truck upon the crossing and stopped 
squarely on the track in front of them. 

Time was not left for апу man to 
think. In the cab of the truck, Hollis 
Martin’s unsteady hand fumbled with 
the door fastener. It, would not open. 
On the tank the brakeman uttered a 
wild yell and leaped behinđ his shel- 
tering cupola. In the cab the fireman 
stumbled across the deck to stand in 
the left gangway, crouching, waiting 
for the inevitable crash. 

Curly Gorman waited for nothing. 
In one instinctive movement his hand 
whipped from whistle cord to throttle 
lever. He shoved the bar home, and 
in the same sweep grabbed the brake 
valve to twist it on the “ big hole ”— 
to bleed the train line dry—to set the 
brakes in emergency. 
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With his hand on the valve he 
paused. His blue eyes, keen now like 
cutting steei, looked out over the 
throng in the picnic ground below 
him. Here faces were lifted, not smil- 
ing faces, but faces wide-eyed and 
frozen with horror. Those faces were 
turned toward him, five thousand of 
them. He saw the wall of cars to the 
south, fencing them into the little 
Spring Hill park. It hađ, in the twin- 
kling of an еуе, become a death trap 
from which there would be no escape 
if fire should come. 

Still, it is đoubtful whether in those 
first seconds a single minđ in all those 
watching thousands even senseđ the 
danger they were in. They saw peril 
only to the' drunken driver of the 
stalled truck, not to the milling crowđ 
in the park. 

Only Curly Gorman and the two 
men with him saw what was coming. 
They knew that if Martin’s tank was 
full of gasoline, as it usually was when 
he drove north across the tracks, the 
impact of the 4703 would splinter it, 
woulđ free several hundred gallons of 
gasoline. 

Curly knew that the fire from his 
fumace would ignite it as the engine 
passed through, knew there would be 
one explosive flash, then a burst of 
flame leaping back over the bodies of 
his train of loaded tanks—eighty-five 
carloads more of gas which might turn 
into liquiđ fire. 

Leaning far forwarđ, half rising 
from his seat, he remained like a 
statue. His face was gray, the eternal 
smile wiped from it. The handsome 
mouth was open as his eyes leaped out 
over the crowd and back again. If he 
set his brakes in emergency, he coulđ 
leave the cab, leap to safety with at 
most a few burns and broken bones. 

On the other hand, if he set his 


brakes in emergency he would bring 
those eighty-five cars of gasoline to 
a dead stop in the miđst of the flaming 
river. Other explosions must surely 
follow; other thousands of gallons of 
gas would be hurled high in the air to 
fall back like living fire into the mass 
of swirling humanity in the park. 

And in that park was the Spring 
Hill which had despised him, had con- 
demned him, had refused him his 
chance in life. In that crowđ were the 
boys who had taunted him, the girls 
who had scorned him, the men who 
hađ beaten and- abused him, the wom- 
en who had lied about him—and the 
Widow Martin—and Kitty Martin— 
and—and somewhere out in that 
frozen crowd a face seemed to smile 
up into his, a face framed in yellow 
hair above a white dress bearing the 
imprint of a greasy hand. 

Curly Gorman’s mouth clamped 
shut. The etemal smile returned to 
his gray face. Dropping back into his 
seat, he shoveđ the brake valve on full 
release, reached for the throttle, and 
in the instant when he pIowed into 
Hollis Martin’s stalleđ truck, the roar- 
ing exhaust of the 4703 ripped the sut- 
try air and sent smoke climbing sky- 
ward from the short stack. 

The pilot hit the tank squarely a 
third of the way back. The truck cab, 
with Hollis Martin in it, was hurleđ 
far out to the left. He never knew 
what struck him. The tank broke loose 
from its čhassis, slammed back against 
the smoke box, anđ, caving iri like a 
paper cylinder, went hurtling to the 
right, spewing liquiđ destruction in 
everv direction. 

Spilled gasoline washeđ the 4703 
from tank air hose to pilot coupler. It 
dashed into the ashpan on live coals. 
It coveređ the wheels, the driving 
gear, the pilot, the boiler, the cab. It 
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splashed into the gangway and. gath- 
ered in a pool in the deck. It bathed 
фе crossing, the embankment, went 
creeping down toward the crowd 
where mothers grabbed little children 
anđ began swaying away from the 
track toward the wall of cars on the 
south. 

A second before the crash Curly had 
jerked the cab window shut and turned 
toward the gangway, yelling: 

“Jump! Shorty! For God’s sake, 
jump!” 

His words were drowned in the 
roar of the explosion. The spilled gas 
caught fire with a terrific flash. Boom- 
ing, billowing, roaring tongues of 
black and red leaped a hundred feet in 
air; and out of their midst the 4703, 
a monstrous projectile of living flame, 
shot down past the picnic crowd, đrag- 
ging eightv-five cars of gasoline 
through the lake of fire. 

At the instant of the explosion 
Shorty Breece leaped. And' with 
singed hair and brows and lashes, with 
a broken leg and caved-in ribs, he lay 
unconscious beyond the reach of the 
flood of fire which crept out from the 
wrecked tank. 

X 

ТнЕ minute after Shortv jumped, 
leaving Curly alone in the cab of the 
4703, was a minute of orđeal, of surg- 
ing, seething, raging inner conflict. 
Curly knew he could still jump and 
save himself. He was not yet serious- 
ly burned. If he set his brakes and 
left his cab, he would escape alive. 

But if he set his brakes, stopped 
those tanks in that river of fire, no 
power on earth could save Spring Hill 
and the watching thousands from 
complete destruction. He dared not 
leave the cab with throttle open and 
brakes off, either. He had a meet with 


Second Number Four at Gantry. Gan- 
try w:is four miles away, halfway 
down a heavy grade. 

Even now this gilded special, саггу- 
ing several hundred passengers, might 
be approaching the blind siding to ful- 
fill its meet, or might be waiting for 
him there on the main track. If Extra 
4703, with six hundred thousand gal- * 
lons of gasoline, should plow into that 
load of human freight— 

And such a cab! Long before the 
engine had dragged half the train past 
the crowd in the picnic ground, heat 
had caved in the windows. Curly was 
crouching down behind the brake 
pipes, his right arm thrown up to 
shield his eyes from the terrific heat 
and the flying glass. The hot gas 
stifled him. The heat seared his еуе- 
balls. It blistered his wrists, his face, 
his neck, every spot that was bare. 

During those creeping, burning sec- 
onds,* as the pain grew more intense, 
weakening his first resolve to stay and 
see it through, the temptation became 
ever stronger to give up, to set his 
brakes and jump—to leave the picnic 
crowd to its fate. After all, what did 
he owe Spring Hill? 

In those seconds, all the hatred 
which Spring Hill had engenđered, 
and which he had sought to hide be- 
Tiind the curtain of his eternal sfhile, 
to cover with the varnish of lazy con- 
tempt, surged to the surface, threw its 
power into the conflict. What did he 
owe Spring Hill or anybođy in it? Did 
he owe them life ? Should he рау the 
penalty for the act of the man whom 
this town had praised as its angel 
while persecuting him as its đevil? 

He arose from his crouching pos- 
ture, head bent to the flames, deter- 
mined to set his brakes and leave this 
living crematory. He was gasping 
for breath. His clothing was on fire. 
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He tried to see, but not a glimmer of 
light came to his blinded eves, only a 
vast, black darkness, an unnatural 
voiđ out of wffich shone the image of a 
face. 

\W was a girlish face fringed in yel-' 
low hair. It carried him back through 
the years to the one single soul in 
Spring Hill who had not spurned him, 
who had treated him as human. It 
carried him back to the night when he 
had lain beneath the stars and dreamed 
heroic dreams—đreams of the time 
when he, old Liz Gorman’s last kid, 
would return a hero to claim the hand 
of his lady love, or to die for her. 

The seconđs crept by. He tried to 
guess his position, to estimate when 
he had dragged his train past the burn- 


ing gasoline. He reckoneđ it must 
long ago have cleared, still he could 
not see. He counted rail joints as they 
clicked under his wheels. They seemeđ 
miles apart. He counted ten—ten rail 
joints—ten car lengths. How many 
he had already passed he had no way 
of knowing. 

He crouched lower. The film of 
gasoline had by this time burned off 
the metal. In the fading glimmer of 
consciousness he reckoned his train 
must now be safe. He gave the brake 
valve a single twist. Air hisseđ out. 
Brakes took hold of spinning wheels. 
The train slackened speed, came to a 
stop. 

The pain of his burns was madden- 
ing. His clothes were still on fire. He 
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knew he must extinguish them. He 
remembered that at the bottom of the 
tank was a drainage faucet. Stagger- 
ing to his feet, he groped his way 
across the deck and swayed down the 
steps. He fumbled for the faucet. He 
opened it and let the water stream 
down over his body. 

Tonnage Jones, followed by a 
stream of’ picnickers, came running 
over. They flagged Second Number 
Four anđ backed the oil t-rain back into 
the siding at Spring Hill. VVilling 
hands carried Curlv tenderly into a 
Pullman where doctors gave first aid, 
kept him alive until thev could rush 
him to the hospital in Nolan. 

XI 

Holus Martin' was burieđ in 
Spring Hill the next dav. • Ivittv 
mourned, as a good wife should 
mourn. The minister from Logan 
eulogized the dead as a good preacher 
shoulđ do. The VVidow Martin raved 
and moaned and cried. Bitter she was 
in her grief, but more bitter still in 
her denunciation of Čurlv Gorman. 

“ That wuthless, no-’count trash— 
that carrion—that scutn! I allus 
knowed -he’d do somethin’ turrible— 
somethin’ dreadful — an’ now he’s 
went an’ kilt my Hollis—my Hollis!” 

“ There, there, now, Mrs. Martin. 
I wouldn’t take on fhataway. Thev 
say poor Curlv purt nigh burn alive.” 

“ Purt nigh, is it? Purt nigh— I 
hope the огпегу devil roasts in tor- 
ment through all eternitv!” 

But for once Spring Hill did not 
scrape and bow and nod its approval 
of the widow’s harsh words. Those 
of its citizens who had failed, yester- 
day to understanđ the full significance 
of what Curly Gorman had done for 
thein had read the morning papers. 

More than half the front page was 


đevoted to discussion of the affair at 
Spring Hill. Curly’s picture was 
there. Hollis Martin’s ignoble part 
w r as played up fully. Every little de- 
tail was brought out and exaggerated. 
During the week which followed more 
than one patriarch of the village stood 
with foot on some strange pilgrim’s 
running board, pointed out the exact 
“ spot,” and averred stoutly: 

“ Curly Gorman? Yessir, you bet 
I knowed him. Knowed him' ever 
sence he was knee high to a goslin’. 
Fine boy! Yessir, they don’t make 
’em no better!” 

For days Curly lay in the hospital 
when no one knew whether he would 
live or die. People from Spring Hill 
laid daily siege to^the hospital, whis- 
peringly anxious to know how he was. 
Housewives sent gifts of jelly and 
fruits and cćfkes and fried chicken. 

In October he was released from 
фе hospital. In November the new 
Chamber of Commerce of Spring Hill 
prepared a banquet with Curlv as 
guest of honor. A committee met him 
at the station; anđ while the band 
played “ Yankee Doođle,” four stal- 
wart sons in olive drab and overseas 
caps smelling strongly of moth balls, 
carried him on their shoulders to the 
Methodist Church, where the banquet 
was served. 

There was a flowery welcome by the 
president of the C. of C, to'which 
Curly, almost overcome by their evi- 
dent sincerity, made response in his 
own simple way. At the close of the 
banquet, Parson Morley, on behalf of 
the town and the club, presented him 
with a beautiful gold watch in token 
of its appreciation. The card attached 
to the present bore the inscription: 

“ Spring Hill gave ‘ Curly ’ Gorman 
one life; he repaid the gift with thou- 
sands.” 
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How many times Curly shoolc 
hands that day, he never knew. His 
arm 'grew sore with constant pumping. 
The Widow Martin he did not see. 
Kitty was there helping serve. She 
had a white apron over her black satin 
dress. Curly thought she had never 
looked more beautiful. The black cir- 
cles were gone from her eyes. When 
he shook her hand he stood staring 
down into her face. She looked up to 
his, which, despite all surgery could 
do, was still seamed and scarred from 
the burns he had receiveđ—looked up 
and smiled from eyes which glistened. 
And that one smile .repaid him all his 
suffering. 

XII 

Again it was July. Burning sun 
beat down upon the ballasted tracks of 
the G. & P., which stretched as a white 
scar đown the center of the Ozark 
corđwood village of Spring Hill. Up 
the main track thundered Second 
Number Four at forty miles an hour. 
Curly Gorman leaned slightly forward 
in the right cab seat, his left liand ly- 
ing on the throttle quadrant. 

He lifted his hand lazily to the 
whistle cord. A blast not described in 
the rule book issued from the scream- 
ing whistle. Curly’s blue eyes darted 
over the weather-beaten lean-to at the 
end of the street and came to rest upon 
the bungalow with the red roof. 

In the front yard two children quit 
romping with the big black dog and, 


turning toward the tracks, waved and 
shouted in glee. Kitty Martin opened 
the screen and came out upon the 
porch. Curly lifted his scarred right 
hand, then touched his fingers to his 
lips and threw her a kiss. . 

To-day he did not cross the cab to 
watch the carpenters building cold 
drink and hot dog stands in the park 
on the south. Instead, Shorty Breece 
crossed to the north and stood leaning 
from the gangway, waving at the trio 
until the red station house hid them 
from view. Then he turned back, and 
leaning against the cab frame, calleđ 
up to the engineer: 

“ I reckon you’ll be comin’ down to 
celebrate with the home folks to-mor- 
row. Eh, Curly ?” 

“ Sure—sure. Wouldn’t miss it for 
a fortune in goose heaven.” 

Curly hooked the reverse up a notch 
and pulled back on the thi'ottle. Shortv 
chuckled. 

“ Is this the time you’re goin’ to 
fetch the pretty widow home -to that 
new bungalow of yours on Fourth 
Street?” he asked slyly. 

“ Nope. Not this time. Ain’t fetch- 
in’ her home till just before time for 
the kidđies to start school in Sep- 
tember.” 

Shorty returned to I)is stoking. Liz 
Gorman’s last kid smiled his eternal 
smile, and gazed dreamily out over the 
familiar tree-clad hills which rose as 
dim shadows out of the blue haze to- 
ward the west. 


"DESERT STEEL” 


Another Great Novelette hy E. S. Dellinger 

COMING IN SEPTEMBER 




1 ?V EAR SIR: 

A check of our records 
1 shows that you đo not seem 
to be aware of the serious- 
ness of the campaign we are 
conducting h) “ Save a Nickel a Day ” 
throughout the entire system of our 
railroad. 

Your requisitions for fusees and tor- 
pedoes have doubled in the -past уеаг, 
which means that just that much топеу 
has been lost to the сотрапу. 

I hope that you wiU. look- after this 
matter a little more carefully and give 
us a little more cooperation. Your 
office is the only 
one on the sys- 
tem which has not 
shown a satisfaC’ 
tory decrease in 
expenditures. 

Yours truly, 

W ILLIAM E. 

Trimmem, 

Gen. Storekeeper, 

Chicago, 111 . 

To: Mr. Непгу 
Phillcan 

Mohawk Div. Storekeeper 
Platt, Kansas, Feb. 2, 1931 


" Save a Nickel a Day,”Cried the Brass Hats— 
'Tm Just Obeyin’ Rules,” Snapped Back 
Frank—and Then the Trouble Began ! 

Fusee Frank, 
Flagman 

Ву JAMES W. EARP 

Author of " ВШ Riley’s Hog Troin," " Dynamite 
Dan,” “Over There with Согку,” etc. 

Division Storekeeper 
Platt, Kansas, Feb. 6, 1921 
Mr. W. E. Trimmem 
Gen. Storekeeper 
Dear Sir: 

In answer to your letter of the sec- 
ond, beg to say that I’m not to blame 
for the increase in use of torpedoes and 
fusees on this division that you com- 
plain of. 

I get a requisition signed by the 
conductor or trainmaster for every- 
thing I put out of this place. 

The fact of the matter is, Mr. Trim- 
mem, we got a brakeman over here 
who is more to blame than me. His 
name is Frank Simmonds, but the boys 
all call him “ Fusee 
Frank ” on account 
of the way he is al- 
ways using torpe- 
does a n d fusees. 
He is on the hind 
end vvith Conduc- 
tor Sam Hardy and 
he is always đraw- 
ing supplies Iike 
fusees a n đ torpe- 
đoes which he says 
he has to have to 
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keep his train protected right. Maybe 
so, but it seems to me his train needs a 
lot of protecting. It is his actions 
which are ruining my reputation in the 
“ Save a Nickel a Day ” campaign. If 
the сотрапу would get rid of him, 
maybe then I could make a showing 
on your official records. 

For it’s a cinch I can’t get апу help 
frotn him. 'He just left here with his 
regular load of stuff. I showed him 
your letter and what it said, and he 
said the сотрапу could save more 
топеу if they’d get rid of a lot of sur- 
plus deadwood in the official ranks, and 
that one wreck saved would amount to 
more than all the nickel a day boloney 
you folks put out. Ву which you can 
see that Гт not to blame for all the 
torpedoes and fusees used here. 

I’m doing the best I can to save a 
nickel a day or more if possible. But 
with a brakeman like this Fusee Frank 
Simmonds I can’t. Hoping you still 
don’t blame me and that this will let 
you know all about ту troubles, 

I am, as ever, 

Henry PHII.I.CAN, 

Div. Storekeeper. 


Office General Storekeeper 
Chicago, 111 ., Feb. 15, 1931 

Mr. Thos. F. McHugh 
Trainmaster, Mohawk Div. 

Platt, Kansas 

Dear Sir: 

A check of our records shows that 
one Frank Simmonds, brakeman, vour 
division, unđer authority of Sam 
Hardy, conductor, is using an excessive 
amount of torpedoes and fusees, there- 
bv giving your division the doubtful 
honor of being the only division on 
the system which lias not made a de- 


crease in operating expenditures as re- 
gards supplies and their saving as per 
our company’s “ Save a Nickel a Day ” 
campaign. 

Knowing your desire 'to aid in the 
success of this campaign in every way 
possible, I am hoping you will take this 
matter up with Brakeman Simmonds 
and see if he cannot be induced to co- 
operate with us. 

Yours truly, 

W. E. Trimmem, 

Gen. Storekeeper. 


Office of Trainmaster 
Platt, Kansas, Feb. 20, 1931 

W. E. Trimmem 
Gen. Storekeeper 
Chicago, 111 . 

Dear Sir: 

Matter has been handled with Brake- 
map Simmonds. 

T. F. McHugh, 
Trainmaster. 

Office of Trainmaster 
Platt, Kansas, Feb. 20, 1931 

Brakeman Frank Simmonđs 
Dear Sir: 

We are in receipt of complaints from 
Chicago anent your excessive use of 
torpedoes and fusees. Wish to call 
your attention to the fact that the pro- 
miscuous use of torpedoes and fusees 
,is expressly prohibited by employees. 
Also to say that we are trving to make 
a showing in the company’s “ Save a 
Nickel a Day ”■ campaign. I hope I 
shall not have to call this matter to 
your attention again. 

Yours truly, 

T. F. McHugh, T. M. 
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Ptatt, Kansas, Feb. 21, 1931 

Dear Mr. McHugh: 

Your letter received. The only time 
i use fusees is when they are needed 
and my conductor mr Hardy will tell 
you the same. the rules all say i am 
to be the j’udge as to when torpedoes 
and fusees will be used. thanking you 
for past favors, 

i am respectfully yours, ^ 

Frank Simmonds, 
brakeman. 


Platt, Kansas, 

Feb. 21, 1931 

Mr. McHugh, 

T. M. 

Dear Sir: 

Tbis is to certify 
that Brakeman 
Frank Simmonds 
is the best hind end 
man I ever hađ on 
a saboose. Had him 
a уеаг now and haven’t been hit ahead 
or behind since he came with mc. Мну- 
be he does use a lot of flagging ma- 
terial, but it’s easier to buy flagging 
material than it is new cabooses. And 
апу way, you can’t buy a new man once 
he’s dead. 

CONDUCTOR SAM HaRDV 
Seniority date 4-4-04. 


Oflke General Storekeeper 
Chicago, 111 ., March 5, 1931 

Mr. Непгу Phillcan 
Div. Storekeeper Mohawk 
Platt, Kansas 

Dear Sir: 

Again we have the unpleasant task 
of calling to four notice the fact that 
your fusee ! anđ torpedo requisitions 


show another increase even over last 
month’s. Are we to understand that 
you are not sufficiently interested in our 
“ Save a Nickel a Day ” campaign to 
eooperate with us ? Must have full ех- 
planation at onee and reason for said 
inerease. 

W. E. Trimmem, 

Gen. Storekeeper. 


Div. Storekeeper 

Platt, Kansas, March 7, 1931 

W. E. Trimmem, Gen. Storekeeper 

Dear Sir: 

I don’t see why 
you . keep blaming 
me for what I can’t 
help. As I tolđ you 
.before, there is a 
brakeman here 
named Fusee 
Frank Simmonds 
on account of ће 
uses so many tor- 
pedoes and fusees. 
l’ve tried to talk vvith him, but he 
vvon’t give me satisfaction. I even 
showed him your letter and he said уоа 
had to make some sort of showing for 
your salary, but what yo\t đidn’t know 
about railroading vvould fill another set 
of knowledge books. He saiđ you 
might knovv your business, but he knew 
his. And he said he wasn’t losing апу 
sleep over penny-pinching brass hats, 
and I shouldn’t worry, either. 

When I saw I coulđn’t get no an- 
svver from him I vvent up to see Mr. 
McHugh, the trainmaster. I told him 
all about it and he said he wouId call 
him to the office and have an under- 
standing with him. Maybe he did, I 
đon’t know. 

But that afternoon this Fusee Frank 
comes over to the place vvith another 
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requisition and says, “ I understand 
that these fusees cost thirty-five cents 
apiece and torpeđoes three cents apiece.” 
I told him he was right. “ Fine,” he 
says. “ Give me four dollars and 
twenty cents’ worth of red babies and 
the same of yellow ones and a dollar 
and eight cents’ worth of torpedoes.” 

Now, I ask you, Mr. Trimmem, 
what can I do with a brakeman like 
that who don’t care nothing about 
spending somebođy else’s топеу ? Апу- 
way, I wish you’d quit blaming me. 
Гт doing the best I can. 

Your most obedient servant, 
Henry Phii,i,can, 

Div. Storekeeper. 


Office of Superintendent 
Herndon, Kansas, March 15, 1931 

Thos. F. McHugh 
Trainmaster 

Dear Sir: 

Am in receipt of complaint from W. 
E. Trimmem, general storekeeper, who 
advises that requisitions on Mohawk 
Division for fusees and torpedoes have 
doubled this July over last July. Wish 
you would look into this matter and 
handle same with your conductors and 
brakemen. Also issue bulletins pro- 
hibiting the promiscuous use or ех- 



cessive use of torpeđoes and fusees, 
making same by employees a reason 
for dismissal. Advise me at once. 
Very truly yours, 

A. B. PoWELL, 
Superintendent. 


Office of Trainmaster 
Platt, Kansas, March 17, 1931 

A. B. Powell, Supt.: 

Bulletins have been posted forbid- 
ding excessive use of torpedoes and 
fusees. Beg to advise that the only 
reason I can give for the increase in 
expenditures is that flagmen are рау- 
ing more attention to the rules. 

T. F. McHugh, 

Trainmaster. 

Office General Purchasing Agent 

Chicago, 111 ., April 8, 1931 

R. N. Миггау 
Gen. Supt. 2nd Dist. 

Dear Sir: 

Our “ Save a Nickel a Day ” cam- 
paign is a success on every division ех- 
cept the Mohawk, which persists in 
showing a steađy increase over the 
months of last уеаг. The heads of our 
various departments have again. and 
again called the attention of the operat- 
ing officials to this deplorable condi- 
tion, but without success. I am sure if 
we could get the support of the officials 
on the Mohawk Division we could 
make a decrease. Am calling this mat- 
ter to уоиг attention in the hopes that 
we can remedy ,existing conditions 
there. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Albert Wiggins, 
Purchasing Agent. 
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Office General Superintendent 
Keana, Okla., April 9, 1931 

A. B. Povvell 
Supt. Mohavvk Div. 

Dear Sir: 

Inclosed letter from Mr. Wiggins. 
Must insist that full support be ac- 
corded this campaign to save a nickel 
a day. 

R. N. Murray. 


Office of Superintendent 
Hernđon, Kansas, April 11, 1931 

Thos. F. McHugh 
Trainmaster, Mohavvk Div. 

Dear Sir: 

Commencing this date you vvill per- 
sonally ride your freight trains and 
passenger trains daily until you have 
checked all train flagmen on their uses 
of torpedoes anđ fusees. It seems to 
me that this coulđ have been done be- 
fore on your part and thereby elimi- 
nated all this useless and unnecessary 
correspondence with resultant com- 
plaints from departments involveđ. 

A. B. Powell, Supt. 


Office of Trainmaster 
Platt, Kansas, April 26, 1931 

A. B. Powell 
Supt. Mohawk 

Dear Sir: 

Have checked trains as per vour let- 
ter of April ii. I can find no exces- 
sive use of torpedoes or fusees on part 
of flagmen involved. With the pos- 
sible exception of Mr. Frank Sim- 
monđs, brakeman, I find that the ma- 
jorityt)f the flagmen are endangering 
the safety of their trains and passen- 



gers by not complying strictly with the 
rules and regulations requiring the use 
of torpedoes and fusees vvhen needed. 
I am insisting that the rules be lived up 
to regardless. 

Thos. F. McHugh. 


Office Division Storekeeper 
Platt, Kansas, Мау i, 1931 

Mr. W. E. Trimmem 

DearSir: 

I suppose you will be vvanting to 
know why I’ve had such a big increase 
in torpedoes and fusees for last month, 
so Гт vvriting you first to tell you why. 
At first this Brakeman Fusee Frank 
Simmonds was the onlv man vvho vvas 
always dravving stuff, but now all the 
brakemen are doing it because they said 
the trainmaster said thev had to live 
up to the rules and regulations. 

I diđn’t believe them and vvent up to 
see the trainmaster, Mr. McHugh, vvho 
said that he told them they must live 
up to the rules absoluteW, even if it 
took all the fusees and torpedoes the 
railroad сотрапу could buy. While I 
admit I don’t knovv when or how or 
why brakemen have to use so тапу 
fusees, it is easy to see that 1*11 never 
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be able to make a showing in the “ Save 
a Nickel a Day ” campaign. 

But I don’t want you to be blaming 
me for the increase last month. I have 
done all I can do. Hoping you will 
believe me, I beg to remain, 

Your obedient servant, 

Henry Phieecan, 

Div. Storekeeper. 


Office General Purchasing Agent 
Chicago, 111 ., Мау 6, 1931 

Mr. M. T. Heađe 
First V. P 
Chicago, 111 . 

Dear Sir: 

Am inclosing copies of complete File 
X for your perusal. The Mohawk 
Division is the only division on the sys- 
tem where full cooperation was not 
given in the “ Save a Nickel a Day” 
campaign which we are conducting. 
The files speak for themselves, so no 
comments are necessary on my part. 
However, it does seem to me that 
Trainmaster McHugh should be suffi- 
ciently interested in the welfare of his 
railroad to put forth some effort at a 
systematic saving. Instead, it is very 
evident that he went out of his way to 
thwart our campaign. 

I regret the necessity of this com- 
plaint, but we cannot cut down our ех- 
penditures unless we have the help of 
the officials on the various divisions 
and in the various departments. 

Very truly yours, 

P. S. Penny, 
General Purchasing Agent. 


TRAINGRAM 

CHICAGO, IEEINOIS, MAY 12, I93I 
A. B. POWEEL, SUPT. 

HAVE TRAINMASTER THOS. F. MC- 


HUGH REPORT MY OFFICES FOR CON- 
FERENCE MAY 20 AT TEN A. M. 

M. T. HEADE, 

IST VICE PRES. 


Office of Superintendent 
Herndon, Kansas, Мау 12, 1931 

Mr. M. T. Heade 
ist V. P. 

ChiCago, 111 . 

Dear Sir: 

Am inclosing copies of statements 
filed by Road Foreman Buckley, Engi- 
neer Hurley, Conductor Sam Hardy 
and Brakeman Frank Simmonds in re- 
gards to a serious wreck that was 
averted by the prompt action of Brake- 
man Frank Simmonds because of his 
strict compliance with the flagging 
rules. Due to the fact that we have 
been reprimanded many times the past 
few months for not making a showing 
in the saving of fusees and torpedoes, 
I think it right and proper that this 
matter be brought to your attention. 

Brakeman Simmonđs has been com- 
mended for his actions which saved us' 
a costly wreck. His train, N0. 94, was 
an all-stock train with twenty stockmen 
in drover car ahead of caboose. N0. 
42 which was following.'him is our Im- 
perial Oil Limited. 

Yours truly, 

A. B. Poweel, 

Superintendent Mohawk Division. 


Platt, Kansas; Мау io, 1931 
Mr. McHugh, T. M. 

Dear Sir: 

Train N0. 42 of which I was engr 
yesterday moming ran a red fusee at 
Parrsville and almost hit the rear end 


FUSEE FRANK, FLAGMAN 
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of No. 94 aheađ of us. I 
was not running the engine 
as Mr. Buckley was with us 
anđ wanted to run 
• the engine. He said 
he would take the 
blame for not be- 
ing able to stop be- 
fore he passed the 
red f u s e e. You 
. know we. had a 
h e a v у fog that 
morning. All I got to say is that 
we can thank our lucky stars that 
old Fusee Frank Simmonđs was 
rear brakeman. If all the brakemen 
would give us engineers a chance like 
that to stop we wouldn’t be half so 
scared of having tail end collisions, es- 
pecially in these fogs when you can’t 
see a hundred feet ahead. 

Resp’y, 

Том Hurley, Engr. 



halfway in the sid- 
ing and pulled a 
drawbar. 

This 1 e 11 e r to 
you in explanation 
of why we ran red 
fusee and got by 
one-fourth mile. I 
was running engine 
at time. I believe 
it would be a safe 
and sane and very 
creditable practice 
to have all the flag- 
men adopt Brake- 
man Simmonds’s method of protecting 
his train. Wish you would call atten- 
tion to other heads on this matter. 

F. N. Buckley, 

R. F. E. 


Platt, Kansas, Мау io, 1931 


Office Road Foreman of Equipment 

Platt, Kansas, Мау io, 1931 

T. F. McHugh 
A. B„ Powell 

I think a letter of credit is due Frank 
Simmonds, brakeman, for his actions 
which averted a wreck at Parrsville. 

It seems that Mr. Simmonds makes 
a practice of leaving torpedoes and a 
fusee whenever his train stops to take 
siding. He did so this time, but due 
to the thick fog I never saw the red 
fusee until I was almost on it. Im- 
mediately I made an emergency appli- 
cation. 

When I got stopped I was within a 
car length of N0. 94’s caboose and 
Brakeman Simmonds was just lighting 
another fusee to go back to flag. It 
seems his train bur$t an air hose when 


Dear sir, mr McHugh 

maybe youll agree now that i đo a 
good job flagging when you here about 
me saving a bad wreck yesterday morn- 
ing at parrsville. another car length 
and old Battling Buckley would have 
been thru our crummy and the drover 
car ahead and killed all your stock 
shippers off the toad. i got fiređ off 
one road for getting hit in the rear and 
i dont intend to git fired off this road 
if fusees and torpedoes will do the job. 
thanking you for past favors and hop- 
ing you are the same i am, 

Frank Simmonds, brakeman. 


r Platt, Kansas, Мау 10, 1931 
T. F. McHugh, T. M. 

Dear Sir: 

N0. 94 busted ап airhose yesterday 
morning while heading into Parrsville 
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anđ got a lung at the same time. As 
I told you once before maybe Frank 
was all wet about Ieaving torpedoes and 
fusees vvhenever we stopped to head 
in, but this time he sure saved us a bad 
mess.up. No. 42 run his red fusee a 
quarter of a mile before they got 
stopped. And when they did they was 
sticking their noses in the caboose. 

Yours truly, 

Sam Hardy, Condr. 


TRAINGRAM 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, МАУ 19, 1931 

CANCEL KORMER MESSAGE TO TRAIN- 
MASTER MCHUGH TO REPORT MY OK- 
KICE KOR CONEERENCE MAY 20 . 

M. T. HEADE, 

IST V. P. 

Office of Vice President 
Chicago, 111 ., Мау 19, 1931 

P. S. Реппу 
Purchasing Agent 
Chicago, 111 . 

Dear Sir: 

You are to be congratulated on your 
excellent showing in your “ Save a 
Nickel a Day ” campaign. Accept my 
personal thanks for your initiative in 
this campaign. In regards to the Mo- 
hawk Division expenditures, beg to ad- 
vise that they work under severe handi- 
caps as to train operating and there- 
fore cannot be expected to compete 
with the other divisions. 

Also vvant to compliment you on the 
quality of material you are .getting. 
One of your red fusees burning in a 
fog and rain saved us a ninety thou- 
sand dollar wreck and possibly twice 
that in personal injury claims. It 
makes me proud of the personnel of 


this road to know that it has men who 
are conscientious in seeing that we get 
what we рау for. 

Yours sincerely, 

M. T. Heade, • 
ist V. P. 

Office Division Storekeeper 
Platt, Kansas, June 1, 1931 

W. E. Trimmem . 

Dear Sir: 

Well, I suppose you might as well 
have my resignation now and not wait 
for me to hear from you. I can’t save 
anything here. They’re all against me. 
These brakemen have just about got 
me wild with the way they draw fusees 
and things. They say they’re saving 
топеу by spending it and they don’t 
mean maybe. 

As you know, our contract says that 
I can bump anywhere ту seniority will 
let me in case I resign. 

Henry Phillcan, 
Ex-điv. Storekeeper. 


Office General Storekeeper 
June 2nd, 1931 

Mr. Непгу Phillcan 
Div. Storekeeper 
Platt, Kansas 

Dear Sir: 

In reply to уоиг letter of the ist, we 
wish to say that we are proud of уоиг 
handling of- the Mohawk Division’s 
supplies. When the exigencies of this 
division are taken into consiđeration, 
уои are to be complimented on holđing 
down expenditures as уои have. We 
hope уои will eonsent to remain as 
storekeeper there. This closes File X. 
Yours truly, 

W. E. Trimmem. 


Whitney 
of the B. R. T. 


Не Served One Day as the Only 
Free-Lance News Butcher on Апу 
Main Line—Lost the Ends of Two 
Fingers as a Boomer Shack in the 
Link-and-Pin Coupler Days—and 
Has Just Been Re-elected Presi- 
dent of the Powerful Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen 

Ву JOHN AUSTIN 

RANGES! Apples! 
Chewing gum! Candy!” 

The voice of a news 
b u t c h e r rang for the 
first time through the 
Illinois Central local running from 
Cherokee to Dubuque. A kid of fifteen, 
he was; big for his- age, tousled of 
hair; bespangled with freckles, frorn 
Iowa’s sun. And different, he was, 
from all other news butchers in the 
world (though this he kept discreetly 
to himself) in one respect—he was the 
only uiremployed, scot-free, simon- 



Alexonder F. Whitney, Who Guides the Destinies 
of 175,000 Troinmen 


pure free-lance news butcher on апу 
railroad unđer the sun. 

It was Aleck’s own original idea 
that the local train needed a news 
butcher. Mr. Welsh, boss of the news 
agency up at Dubuque, probably had 
never given the subject a thought. 
Certainly, hie had never heard of 
Aleck. But Aleck had heard of Mr. 




Union Pacific Train Photographed at Omaha Thirty-five Years Ago, about the Time Whitney Was o 
Brakeman on That Road 
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Welsh anđ had designs on him. To put 
it faalđly, Aleck \vanted a job. Mr. 
Welsh hađ a job, maybe, to give him. 
But Mr. Welsh was at Dubuque; and 
Aleck, \vith four đollars in his pocket 
anđ the job in his mind, was at 
Cherokee. How to get cheaply and 
quickly to Mr. Welsh at Dubuque— 
that was the problem. 

It was in working out that problem 
that Aleck became the world’s опе and 
on!y free-lance news butcher. That 
Saturdav afternoon he took his four 
dollars to market and came back with a 
basket of fruit and knickknacks. When 
the Iocal pulled out of Cherokee that 
night about supper time Aleck and his 
wares were aboard. Presently the 
conđuctor came along, 

“ Ticket!” he đemanđed. 

“ Ticket ?*’ repeated Aleck, trying to 
look sttrprised. “ Why, I’m the news 
agent!” 

The conductor scratched his head, 
but before he could say anvthing more 
Aleck was oif down the aisle, shouting 
his wares. The conductor turned to 
watcli him; maybe he was all right, but 
why in blazes hadn’t they said some- 
thingf to him about 
putting a n e w s 
agent on the 
train ? 

That was in the 
days of free and 
easy railroading, 
so Alec'k made 
the run. In a few 
hours his four 
dollars came back 
to him, bringing 
others; the basket 
was empty before t h e у reacheđ 
Dubuque. Sold out and happy, Aleck 
counted his топеу. He recalled ho\v 
harđ he hact \vorked to get those four 
dollars he’d risked, out in the harvest 


field where the рау \vas a đollar a đay. 
His one night’s enterprise had netted 
him as much as several days’ dawn-to- 
darkness labor in the wheatfield. Mind 
had proved completelv its superiority 
to mere muscle; henceforth news 
butchering was to be his.dish. 

At four o’clock of that Stmđay 
moming Aleck enđeđ his first anđ only 
day as a free-lance news butcher. Mr. 
Welsh laugheđ long and heartily when 
Aleck founđ him at home some hours 
later and told the story. . 

“Well, ту boy,” Mr. Welsh said, 
“ I’II give you a job. I could use a lot 
of boys like you. When can you go 
to work?” 

“ Now,” said Aleck. And from that 
day to this, barring the usual layoffs, 
Aleck has been working on the rail- 
road, or for the men out on the line. 

Nearly forty-three years ago it was 
that all this happened, yet its тетогу 
was vivid and delightful in the minđ 
of the freckle-faced kid as I sat aeross 
from him at his desk the other day and 
heard him relate the tale. The freckles 
all faded long ago; the boy’s rippling 
muscles firmed into the man’s these 
тапу b у g o n e 
years; the sandy 
hair has grayed 
and is no longer 
tousleđ, b u t the 
old-time enthusi- 
asm is still at ra- 
zor edge. Because 
he finds јоу in his 
life w o r k his 
heart has stayed 
young. 

T ћ e n e w-s 
butcher of ’88 is now AIexanđer F. 
Whitney, president of the Brotherhood 
of Railroađ Trainmen. He has just 
been re-elected at the annual conven- 
tion in Houston, Texas. 




BRAKEMAN, I. C. R. R. 


Miniature l^epraduction of the Calling Card 
Whitney Used in the Days When He Was an 
lllinois Central Shack 
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Three Stages of His Career: (LeFt) Aleck the News Butcher, 1889. (Right) Boomer Brakeman' in 1893, the 
Year He Was Married. (In Oval) Vice President Whitney of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 1907 


“ The immediate, pressing problem 
bfffore the Brotherhood,” he told me, 
“ is the necesslty of bringing about 
more satisfactory employment for its 
members. We made a survey the other 
day—as of March i, to be exact—and 
found that 40,735 of our members, 
most of whom have families, have 
been cut off the рау rolls or furlougheđ, 
which means they have no employment. 

“ That means about one-third of 
our members in active railroad work 
have been laid off. Our immediate, big 
problem is their relief. And we have a 
very definite program to meet that 
need: it is the establishment of a six- 
hour day without disturbing the present 
basic rates of рау. 

“ Other organizations of railroad 
employees are aiming at the same goal. 
The shop crafts, for instance; they ad- 
vocate a five-day week. In the end, 
their program and ours lie very close 
together; they would mean about the 
same thing in the number of hours 
worked weekly. We are very much in 


earnest in our desire to bring about the 
six-hour day. I personally have made 
about 200 speeches advocating it, and 
I believe it will be accomplished." 

Details of this program were crowd- 
ing Mr. Whitney’s long day—he gets 
down to work around eight o’clock— 
when I called on him at his office in 
Cleveland. He was preparing then to 
leave in a few hours for the conven- 
tion at Houston. He expected to stay 
on the job till Jate that night, as usual 
(he is generally one of the last men to 
leave the office), yet he found time to 
welcome me and other callers. 

The record seems to show that if 
there is a way to do a certain thing, 
Alexander Whitney will find that way 
and then go ahead and do it. It has 
been so, again and again, these many 
years. There was, for instance, the 
problem of graduating, long ago, from 
the news butcher business and getting a 
real railroad job. He solved it, though 
he had to make many starts because 
nobody would believe the eager boy 
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who wanteđ the job really coulđ đo a 
man’s work. 

“ YVhy, you’re nothing but a kid,” 
was the usual answer. “ Grow up and 
come around in four or five years.” 

It got to be monotonous. A kid, 
was he ? He’d show ’em. Full of in- 
dignant determination, he strode one 
day into the presence of Trainmaster 
Harriman at Cherokee and demanded 
a job as brakeman. 

“ How old are you?” asked Harri- 
man? 

“ Twenty-one!” answered young 
sixteen, almost spitting the words at 
his questioner. 

Harriman grinned and, looked his 
visitor over, up and đown. 

“ AII right,” he said ' presently. 
“ Come to work in the morning.” 

That night young Whitney sold his 
last orange as a news butcher. He 
reported for the job the next day, as 
green and gawky a recruit as was ever 
to tighten a hand-brake on the old I. C. 
His first conductor was Frank Hughes, 
boss of the local frerght. Hughes 
gave him gruff and fatherly ađvice. 

“ Young fellow,” was its sum and 
substance, “ don’t try to hurry too 
much. Do your work quickly anđ 
well, but don’t get flustered.” 

Down the line they went. About 
twenty miles out of Cherokee they 
stoppeđ to shift a car out on a siding. 
The green brakeman had done his bit— 
so he thought—and was standing on 
top of a box car, looking đown at the 
soft soil of the field below him. 

“ Wham!” Like a snowslide hitting 
the valley, a string of cars hit the box 
car on which he stoođ. It was all news 
to the green brakeman; he didn’t even 
know the cars were on the way. He 
wasn’t braceđ for the impact, anđ now 
the props were knocked from under 
him. Convulsively he jumped. He 


landed on the soft soil,. right side up. 
Twenty yarđs or so away stood 
Hughes, watching. 

“ YY r hat did I tell you ?” Hughes 
shouted. “You don’t have to jump 
off them cars; take your time and climb 
down.” 

That was good, sounđ đoctrine for 
a brakeman in those đays, but it proved 
YVhitney’s undoing some years later. 
At that time he was braking on a 
freight train whose cOnductor was a 
dour chap named Geltz. Out on the 
prairie they got a hot box. YVhitney 
took two pails to the engine, filled 
them with water and started back to 
the scene of trouble. Geltz, in ill 
humor at the delay, hailed him. 

“ Get a move on there,” Geltz 
ordeređ. “ Run Г’ 

Whitney did not run. His buckets 
were full. He kept on walking. 

“YVhat the hell!” shouted the 
feverish Geltz. “ Didn’t you hear me? 
I told you to run. I meant it. Run, 
durn you, гипГ’ 

YVMtney put down his load and tried 
to put down his rising gorge as well, 
but faileđ. 

“ Don’t уои like the way I’m doing 
this job?” he demandeđ. 

It seemed not. A bevy of lovely 
warm words from the pop-eyed Geltz 
put the idea across. 

“ Then do it yourself,” đirected 
Whitney, walking off amid the gasps 
of the others. Of course, it meant the 
loss of his job, and jobs weren’t plenti- 
ful those days, either. 

Back to the nearest fown went 
young Whitney. He looked at the 
name board on the station. Correction- 
ville! 

Ву and by a way freight came along 
and Whitney, aboard, found himself 
talking with his cousin, Charlie Wood, 
the conductor. Wood urged him to go 
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over to the trainmaster of the North “ Here’s my record,” he said. “ In 
Western (C. & N. W.) and get a real August, 1890, I made $13,91 braking. 
job; said he would put in a good word. That was a poor month. In September, 
So it happened that young Whitney I made $53.40—big топеу. In October, 
left the I. C. and found himself the $49.04, and so on. I have it all here. 



From Photo Collection ofjoseth Lavelle. IVinfield. N. V. 

The Smoky End of on lllinois Centrol Drog. Snapped ot Decatur, III., Forty Years Ago, at Which Time 
the Present B. R. T. Chief Was Struggling with Link-and-Pin Couplers on the Old I. C. 


next day braking on the North 
Western. with headquarters at Eagle 
Grove, Iowa. On another occasion the 
young boomer shack had a job braking 
for the Union Pacific. Three times he 
had been let out by the I. C. 

“The first time I was fired,” Mr. 
Whitney says, “ it was due to the fact 
that they were laying off men. The 
I. C. had a rule at that time that no 
brakeman was to get the regular $2 a 
day un.til he had worked three months. 
at $1.73 a day. The result was that 
they let out their men, quite often, after 
they had worked tvvo months and 
twentv-odd days. Then, after a short 
layoff, thejAl hire them back again, 
beginning a three months’ turn once 
more at $1.73. 

“ Ву doing that the road held vvages 
down pretty well to $1.73 a day and 
saved 27 cents a day on each brakeman. 
Even so, I did pretty vvell for a kid. 
j?ack in 1890, for instance—” 

His hand went to a sheaf of papers 
from his desk dravver and he turned 
the leaves. 


And I recall that we didn’t have to 
worry about hours of labor in those 
days. We used to work through 
eighteen, thirty, even forty hours 
straight if we were told to do so.” 

The second time the I. C. found that 
it could get along without Aleck 
Whitney involved an incident that im- 
presseđ itself upon him and made him 
more careful the rest of his life. 

“ We had ended the run,” he said, 
“ and put our train on a storage track 
just under the trainmaster’s vvindovv. 
The trainmaster vvas Наггу McCourt, 
and he was a stickler for the rules. , I 
vvas' goođ and hungry, so I made for 
the restaurant. In my haste I forgot 
to take dovvn the green flags; McCourt 
peeked out of the winđow and saw 
them, and my job was done.” 

With those memories behind him, 
young Whitney went to work for the 
C. & N. W. He joined the Brother- 
hood there, getting his card in G. E. 
Boynton Lodge 138 at Eagle Grove. 
From the first day he became intensely 
interested in Lodge affairs. A уеаг 
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later he was elected president and 
chairman of the local grievance com- 
mittee. 

Aleck Whitney’s handling of griev- 
ances is recalled with gusto to-day by 
oldtimers on the line. He made it his 
business to dig under the surface of all 
complaints and' to get results where 
results were warranted. If the divi- 
sion superintendent ruled justly and 
Avith dispatcli, Whitney was satisfied. 
When the superintenđent ruled other- 
vvise than in accord with Whitney’s 
fine sense of justice, then Whitney 
stepped right over that official and ap- 
pealed the case to his superior. 

That didn’t make much of a hit with 
the division superintendent. Things 
are different now, but it made the 
superintendent sore then to have a 
mere brakeman shoot -two or three or 
four appeals right over his rulings. 
Whitney didn’t care especially; he was 
out to get results, rather than to get in 
solid vvith the big boss. So he kept 
right on doing his work according 
to his own ideas. And getting some- 
vvhere, too. 


Such was the situation some years 
later—in 1901—when the local lodges 
on the North Western held their joint 
meeting in Chicago. They got together 
down at the old Revere Hotel and the 
chairman of the grievance committee 
of the Chicago & North Western 
system, opening the meeting, came 
right to what was on his mind vvith a 
hot rebuke for the zealous Whitney in 
being persnickety and appealing so 
many cases over the superintendent’s 
head. It didn’t.make for good feel- 
ing, tfie chairman said; it created fric- 
tion, got the men in bad, and really 
didn’t help at all. 

“ But it gets results,” said the as- 
tounded Whitney, arising to defend 
himself. Once again the Whitney 
gorge was snarling in his throat, but 
this time he kept it down. He had put 
in many long hours, he told his fellovvs, 
on the thankless job of getting justice 
for the employees. Yes; he had ap- 
pealed cases. He would appeal cases 


Another Photo of U. P. Motive Povver in Whitney’s Boomer Doys. Token at Stromsburg, Kansas, in 1896 
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again vvhenever he thought 
the circumstances vvarrant- 
ed it. He vvas after results. 

That afternoon the as- 
sembled 1 o d g e s handed 
him a surprise package, one 
of the svveetest, neatest 
things he’d ever opened. 

They elected him chairman 
in place of the 
had rebuked him. 
the second, and the best 
big surprise of the day. At 
last Whitney vvas out in 
the broad current of 
Brotherhood affairs that 
was to sweep him to its 
presiđency n e a r 1 у thirty 
years later. 

Because he has been 
through the long, hard 
grind himself, Presiđent 
Whitney knows from his 
own experience of the des- 
perate struggle in which the trainmen 
of to-day are involved. He knows the 
bite of bitter povertv, the tense, апх- 
ious moments of alternating hope and 
despair that come to the man without 
work. 

“ See here!’’ he said, holding up his 
left hand. The ends of two fingers had 
been amputated. “ I lost the ends of 
those fingers coupling cars. That was 
back in the time of the link and pin 
coupler. I am glad we don’t have the 
link anđ pin coupler апу more; glad 
that the brakemen to-day don’t have to 
risk losing their fingers or hands mak- 
ing up trains. 

“ In my days of braking, trains were 
shorter than they are now. All the 
brakes then were set by hand. It vvas 
hard vvork, but I think the vvork to-đay 
is' fully as hard, for the trains are 
longer and the brakemen, vvith more 
cars to cover, are exposed to many 


risks. Then, too, I never knevv in 
those days vvhat a car retarder was. 
There vveren’t апу then; they have 
come since then and they have reduced 
greatly the number of men employeđ 
in the vards. 

“ These and other things have 
brought about a very unsatisfactory 
condition of affair^ so far as employ- 
ment is concerned. Under to-day’s 
methods of operation the productivity 
of employees has been greatly in- 
creased. There is no longer vvork for 
so many trainmen. We feel the only 
solution for this condition is a shorter 
vvorking đay. That vvill bring about a 
vvider distribution of work and in- 
crease the purchasing power of our 
people. In the end the railroađs will 
benefit from the increased prosperity. 

“ The shorter working day is not an 
idea of railroad vvorkers alone. Мапу 
others have come to believe we must 
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have it. The 6,006,000 idle men in the 
Unitecl States must be employed if we 
are to have a return of prosperitv.” 

Mr. VVhitney finds some time to 
spend on the only hobbv he knows— 
if it may be called a hobby—the read- 


ing of good books. But his chief in- 
terest, the all-engrossing topic of his 
days and nights, lies ,in the welfare of 
the 175,000 men holding membership 
in the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men. 



Its First Railway 

A FEW weeks ago the first engine ran 
over the tracks of the first railroad 
Bermuda has ever had. It is only a tiny 
work engine, as the illustration shows, but it 
has important business, for it hauls material 
from the shipping yards, where steel girders, 
tracks and other equipment are unloaded, to 
the railway yards in Hamilton. 

The steaming of that cngine down the East 
Broadway of Bermuda's capital marks the 
successful outcome of , one of the bitterest 
fights a railroad has ever had to win exist- 
ence. For years Bermuda has been famed 
for its unspoiled natural beauty, due in part 
to lack of railroads and automobiles. The 
natives prided themselves on the fact that 
horses and bicycles were good enough аз a 
means of transportation for them. 

Six years ago when Robert A. Cummings, 
an American, đrew plans for a railroad, he 
set the whole island at swords’ points. And 
when, by a very close vote, the Bermuda 
Railway Сотрапу finally did receive an ех- 
clusive franchise, new obstacles cropped up. 

In the first place, the $1,000,000 estimated 
to cover the total cost of right-of-way, con- 
struction and equipment, did not begin to 
cover expenses. Officials discovered' that it 
required considerably more than a song to 
secure Bermuda land, wbich is all held in 
small parcels. Negotiations took time, and 
the three-year period first granted to cover 
the construction of the road has had to be 
extended time and again, in the face of 
violent opposition in the House of Assembly. 

When completed, the Bermuda Railway 
will be a streak of single track, covering the 
twenty-six miles from St. George on thc 
northeast tip of the island to Somerset on 
the southwest—a road of scenic beauty. 


Bermuda Builds 


Engine N0. I Now Runs through the Streets of 
Homilton, Where Automobiles Are Toboo ond the 
Iron Horse Was Never Known Before 


DOG GETS $20,000 FOR RAILWAY ORPHANAGE 

Т НЕ Southern Railway of England could not have chosen a better solicitor than London Jack 
for the orphanage it maintains for children of its employees. London Jack cannot accost 
the passengers that stream daily through Waterloo Station, London, for Jack is a dog—a 
Labrador retriever—but in seven years he has collected $20,000. 










Steam PovverSteps Forward 

Ву G. И. BURCK 

, Associote Editor, RAILROAD MAN'S MAGAZINE 


ffl 


HERE is а Iot of talk these Up till now engines have been built 
days about steam locomo- with either speed or power the main 
tives becoming obsolete. factors, but they have been harđlv 
Мапу people have the idea more efficient than their pređecessors 
that in a few vears they’ll of fifty years ago. To-day it is effi- 


be extinct as the ох cart. 
Electricity, they say, is the 
coming thing. 

The facts are, however, 
that new, expensive steam 
power, made to last a half 
century or more, is being 
built every day for leading 
railroads; that the steam 
engine, as an indepenđent 
power unit, complete in it- 



- . , H. B. Bowen, C P. R. Chief , . , , , 

self, possesses an outstand- c p Motive Power, who thmg heretofore built on 
ing advantage; and, most Helped N ^'| n H n s Rood s this continent. Another 
important of all, that loco- ew П9 ' ле similar to it is being con- 

motive designers and manufacturers structed by the American Locomotive 
have just begun to do things with Сотрапу in Schnectady for the New 
stearn. York Central. 
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ciency that is being empha- 
sized, and developments 
have been and are being 
mađe that are completely 
changing the science of loco- 
motive building. 

There has just been fin- 
ished in the Canadian Pa- 
cific Angus shops at Mon- 
treal a new super-locomo- 
tive more efficient than anv- 
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are formed by a series of 
water tubes which are 
sealed shut and filled with 
distilled w a t e r. These 
tubes саггу a working 
pressure of 1350 pounds 
pcr square inch, and are 
merely useil to h e a t a 
small boiler situated in the 
top of the cab which does 
not come into actual con- 
tact with the fire at all. 
Distilled water is used in 
the tubes to prevent the 
accumulation of sludge. 

This small b o i 1 e r or 
drum generates the 
Designed in cooperation with the steam, at 850 pounds pressure, for 
American Locomotive Сотрапу and the high-pressure cylinder, which is 
the Superheater Сотрапу, both are located under the smokebox between 
the last word in advanced, scientific the regular cylinders, and which is 
steam engine manufacture. Although connected to a crank axle on the sec- 
three such engines are in use in Europe ond pair of drivers with an ordinary 
to-day, none of them approach the pro- piston and connecting rod. Thus the 
portions of these two North American small boiler and single cylinder be- 
pioneers. tween the wheels act as a separate 

The C. P. R. engine, numbered in an engine. 

8000 class, is a three-cy!inder, 2-10-4 The main boiler, in turn, carries a 
type, weighs 785,000 poundš with pressure of 250 pounds, and helps 
tender, and has a tractive force of feed the two regulation cylinđers. Yes, 
90,000 pounds. The N.Y.C. locomotive “ helps ” is the word, for these cylin- 
will be a 4-8-4 type, and will be ap- ders are also fed hy the exhaust of the 
proximately as fast and powerful as high-pressure cylinder — the one with 
the present N. Y. C. “ Mohawk ” or 850 pounds of steam in it. Thus the 
4-8-2 type jacks, which weigh 675,000 ' new engines are, in effect, compounđ 
pounds with tender, and have over locomotives—the exhaust steam from 
70,000 pounds tractive • force with one cvlinder is used in another. 
booster. Old-timers will realize that here is 

Now, there’s nothing startling something utterly unlike anything 
about these figures — there are plenty they’ve seen or heard of before. 
of engines on the continent that are Thev’re designed to get more out of a 
bigger, heavier, and more powerful ton of coal or a gallon of oil than has 
than these. The big feature about ever been got before. It is estimated 
them is their unusual design. that they will effect a saving of at least 

To begin with, they don’t have the twenty-five per cent in fuel costs. 
usual kind of firebox, with sheet iron These locomotives are, moreover, just 
sides and stay bolts. Their fireboxes pointing the way. 



Firebox ond Boiler of the New Super-Locomotives. Tubes of 
Distilled Woter Heot the Drum, Shown Protruding from Top of 
Boiler, Which Supplies Steom to the Third Cylinder 





Ву the Light of 
the Lantern 


"D AILROAD questions аге answered 
here without charge, but these 
rules must be observed: 

(1) Not more than two questions at 
a time. No queries about positions. 

(2) Owing to the large number of 
queries, no engine specifications will be 
printed except type, weight, and trac- 
tive force (t.f.). 

(3) Sign your full name and address 
as evidence of good faith. We will print 
only initials, without street address. 

(4) Always enclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope, to facilitate our get- 
ting in touch with you if necessary. 

(5) Answers to questions are pub- 
lished in this department. Don’t be dis- 
appointed if they do not appear at once. 
This department is printed two months 
in advance of date of issue. 


w 


The main line of the Commonwealth Railways, 
Australia, which runs across the Nullarbor Plain 
for 300 miles without a curve of апу kind, is said 
to be the longest straight track in the world. 


■Jt 


J W., Cincinnati.—The Ohio State Limited of 
• the Big Four is a faster train, on the average, 
than the International Limited. Both are 18 hours 
and fifteen minutes on the road, but the Ohio 
State Limited covers 883 miles, averaging about 
48 m. p. h., while the International travels 848 
miles, averaging about 46 m. p. h. 


T C.| Binghamton, N. Y—The New York, 
• Ontario & Western has no regular crack 
train, altKough in the summer time it installs 
faster runs than usual and assigns them names 
as shown in time-table folders. On these runs a 
Mountain (4-8-2) type locomotive is useđ. 

An engineer cannot push his brake valve onto 
lap and get friction on the wheels unless he gives 
his trainline a reduction or unless there is a good- 
sized leak in the trainline. 


1 ITHAT types oj motive power ivould be uscd 
'' in a division about 150 miles long with 
jairly heavy grades? —E. D., Lynbrook, N. Y. 


As far as using апу specific type of power goes, 
there are no set rules. A roundhouse forcman 
will pick the power that will haul the load the 
most efficiently. If it happens to be seventycars 
of cattle that must go through swiftly, he may 
assign his most powerfuI passenger locomotive to 
the job. Generally, however, under the conditions 
you have given, the following types of power are 
apt to be used: 

Local passenger service: a 4-6-0, or even a 
4-6-2 — depending upon the number of cars. If 
the grades are not heavy on a branch line, an 
even lighter type may be used. 

For heavy passenger service: a 4-8-2 or Moun- 
tain type,- or else a heavy 4-6-4 or 4-6-2 type. 
For heavy freight servicp, anything from a Mikado 
to a Texas or Mallet. A heavy Mike (2-8-2) or 
a Santa Fe (2-10-2) might be used on regular 
freight runs, with a Mallet hauling the heavy 
drags of coal, etc. For light and way freight 
runs, a Consolidated (2-8-0) or a Mogul (2-6-0). 


R W. C., Auburn, Ind.—The old St. Joseph 
• Valley R. R., which ran from South Bcnd 
to Angola, Ind., was chartered in 1905 and opened 
in 1906. H. E. Bucklin was president. The road 



Crack Train of the Commonwealth Railways Streaking Across the Nullarbor Plain, Australia 
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Paul to Portland and St. Paul to Duluth. The 
Milwaukee has 785 railes of single track signals 
(color light type) and 994 miles of double track 
signals (semaphore type). The main line is so 
equipped from Chicago to halfway between the 
Twin Cities and Mobridge, from Chicago to 
Omaha, and 60% of the line from Mobridge to 
Tacoma. 

(b) The Great Northern has 256 track miles 
equipped with Sprague Automatic train control; 
the N. P., 216 miles. The Milwaukee uses a con- 
tinuous induction train stop between Bridge 
Switch and Hastings, Minn., and Portage and La- 
Crosse, Wis. 


ТЛ G. H., Oceanside, Calif. — B. & O. engine 
N0. 5124 is 4-6-2 type; Great Northern 
N0. 2014 is 2-8-8-0 type, and the Milwaukee 2407 
is 4-6-0 type. 


ЗОО MilesondNoto Kink! Moin Line of the Com- 
monweo!th Roilways on the Trans-Austrolian 
Division 

had three locomotives, about which we are una- 
able to find апу data. The line was abandoned in 
1918. 

None of the standard references seem to have 
anything about the old Detroit, Eel River & 
Indiana R. R. If you will give us approximate 
dates and locations, we may be able to get the 
information you want. 


JJOW тапу miles of automatic block signals are 
" there on the Great Northern, N. P., and the 
Mihoaukee? Wliat kind are they? 

(b) Do these roads use automatic train control ? 
—W. N.. T., Parsons, Kan. 

(a) The Grcat Northern has 3,018 track miles, 
including the entire main line, equipped with auto- 
matic block signals of both the color light and 
semaphore type. The N. P. has 2,820 miles of 
track with semaphore and 237 miles with color 
light signals, including the main 'line from St. 


P R. D., Vancouver, Wasli.—The 0 . R. N. 

• 4-4-2's have been removed from service, and 
no data on them is available. The Chesapeake 
& Ohio 494 class 4-6-2’s weigh 331,500 pounds 
without tender and have 47,500 pounds t. f. The 
Reading 352 class, 4-4-2 type, weigh 231,925 
pounds and have 32,800 pounds t. f. The C. B. 
& Q. 4200 class, 2-8-8-3 type, weigh 441,400 
pounds (without tender) and have 93,000 pounds 
t. f. 

Л 

R L., Hamlet, Ind. — A locomotive with 80-inch 
• drivers would travel 20 fefet 9.4 inches with 
every complete revolution of the wheels. 

R S., Sewell, N. Ј,— 'The 229 class tank loco- 
• motive of the Jersey Central is used in 
suburban passenger service out of Jersey City. 


D F. P., Keating, Ore.—The W class N0. 1500 
• N. P. jacks are 4-8-2 type, weigh 301,000 
pounds (with tender), and have 46,600 pounds t. f. 



The Soo Wheels Fast Freight and Heavy Passenger Trains with This Туре 
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Wreck of the Royol Scot. Only the Foct Thot Мапу Had Gone Bock into the Diner ot the Rear of 
the Train, Which Was Damaged Very Little, Saved Them from Death 


L B., San Francisco.—The Royal Scot, one of 
• the 'fastest trains in the world and pride of 
the London, Miđland & Scottish line, was wrecked 
on March 22, 1931, shortly after leaving London 
at 11.30 А.м. Although it makes the 400-mile 
run from London to Glasgow without stopping, 
and attains a speed of ninety miles an hour, the 
train was cut down to about thirty miles an 
hour near the Leighton-Buzzard station, about 
forty miles out of London. Suddenly the engine 
left the rails and turned over, while the cars fol- 
lowing piled up on each other in the shape of a 
huge cross. 

Six people were killed and nine injured. Both 
enginemen were killed when the cars near the 
locomotive jumped into the air and buried the 
locomotive. The derailment was caused by the 
engine’s fouling the switch point when it was 
being shunted from the express to the slow line. 


A P. R., Vancouver, Wash.—The North Coast 
• and Alaskan Limiteds change engines at 
Missoula, Mont., Jamestown, N. D., and St. Paul, 
Minn. High speed locomotives of the4-6-2, 4-6-4, 
4-S-2, and 4-8-4 types are used. 

The C. B. & Q.'s fastcst passenger engine is 
their 3000 dass, 4-6-4, specifications for which we 
gave in our April number. This type hauls both 
the above-mentioned trains between Chicago and 
the Twin Cities. 


E M. L., Matador, Texas—The Santa Fe’s 
• largest freight engine, a 2-10-4 type num- 
bered in a 5000 class, which weighs 880,100 pounds 
with tender and has 93,000 pounds t. f., is not as 
large and powerful as the Southern Pacific articu- 
lated 4-8-8-2 type, 4100 class engine. It weighs 
907,000 pounds and exerts 112,760 pounds t. f. 



The Santa Fe's Largest Freight Power. A Superb Example of the Texaš or 2 


2 - 10-4 Туре 
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G W. G., Columbus, O.—The Pennsv Deca- 
• pod (2-10-0 type) is singularly powerful 
for its sizc, possessing a t. f. of 90,024 pounds. 
It weighs 590,800 pounds with tender. The 
Lackawanna 1400 class, 4-8-2 type, weighs 
601,300 pounds with tender and has 61,135 
pounds t. f. 


M R., Elizabeth, N. Ј,— 'The Jersey Central 
• owns 21 Pacific type engines. The 
“ Bullet ” and the “ Blue Comet ” are pulled by 
the 831 class Pacifics, vvhich weigh 326,470 
pounds (without tender) and have 46,920 
pounds t. f. 

The “ Bullet ” averages 42.4 m. p. h. between 
Jersey City and Wilkes-Barrc, Pa. 


O R., Pender, Neb.—The Burlington 4200 class 
• Mallets (2-8-8-2), specifications for which 
were given elsewhere in this issue, are neither 
as heavy nor as powerful as the Great Northern 
2031 class, 2-8-8-2 Mallets, which weigh 916,500 
pounds with tender and exert 127,500 pounds t. f. 


F F., Westfield, N. J —The specifications for 
• the 811-814 Јегееу Central engines were 
published last month, while above is given the 
data on the 831-835 class. The 820-830 class 
jacks wcigh 475,000 pounds (with tender) and 
have 42,768 pounds t. f. 


W J. B., Philadelphia —The 900 class, 2-8-2 
• type Jersey Central locomotives weigh 
551,000 pounds with tender and have 62,949 
pounds t. f. Thc Reading Co. 1821 class, 2-8-8-2 
type single-eitpansion engine weighs 707,600 
pounds with tender and has 108,800 pounds t. f. 


R G., Reading, Pa.—The Reading 410-419 
• class engines, 4-4-0 type, vveigh 173,490 
pounds (without tender) and have 27,580 pounds 
t. f., which makes them unusually povverful for 
their type and size. 



J M, Chicago, 111 .—The locomotive whistle sig- 
• nals were published in our April, 1930, issue. 

Ј* 

G L. D., Danvers, Mass.—Most turbo-gener- 
• ators on 'locomotives are of the 32 volt, 
500 watt type. All employ fuses to protect the 
generator in case of overload. 

J* 

H E. C., Waterbury, Vt.—The De!aware & 
* Hudson has several 0-8-8-0 type Mallets 
vvhich weigh 647,800 pounds (with tender) and 
have 109,200 pounds t. f. The St. Johnsbury & 
Lake Champlain Railway climbs 1,124 feet in 19 
miles from St. Johnsbury to Walden Summit, five 
miles beyond Danville. 


M J. L., Norfolk, Va.—The Central of Georgia 
• has no narrow-gauge branch lines and as 
far as we know there are no others in operation 
in that territory. 

JS 

M V. C., Вауоппе, N. J.—The old Colorado 
• Midland ran from Colorado Springs to 
Buena Vista, up along the Arkansas River to 
Arkansas Junction, then turned west and ended 
up at New Castle. Including a couple short 
branches, the line was 222 miles long. For a time 
it used the D. & R. G. W. tracks from New Castle 
to Grand Junction. 
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Queer Looking Giant, This. The S. P. Turned Its Mallets Around and Ran Them Cab Foremost to 
Insure a Clear Vievv for the Enginemen. Only th'e Use of Oil as Fuel Nas Made 
This Possible, for It Is Piped from the Tonk to the Firebox 


S R. K., Oakland, Calif.—The Union Pacific 
• 7000 class, 4-8-2 type engine, weighs 585,000 
pounds with tender and has 54,838 pounds t. f. 
It has 73-inch drivers and total wheel-base is 79 
feet 11 У2 inches. 


G H. B., Shippensburg, Pa.—The Chicago & 
e Northwestern has no locomotives with the 
engineer’s seat on the left side. The trains on 
this line do, however, run. on the left-hand track 
and are the only ones in this country which do so. 


F u., Lynn, Mass.—The average speed of the 
• Pine Tree Limited. between Boston and 
Portland, Me., is 50.80 m. p. h., and the average 
speed of the Minute Man between Boston and 
Тгоу, N. Y., is 43.74 m. p. h. Between АЉапу 
and Chicago it is haulcd as a part of the N. Y. C. 
Lake Shore Limited and averages 42.51 m. p. h. 


J R. B., Ithaca, N. Y.—Following are the ad- 
• dresses of the locomotive builders you asked 
about: Baldwin, Philadelphia, Pa.; American, 30 
Church Street, N. Y. C.; Vulcan Locomotive 
Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; H. K. Porter Loco- 
motive Сотрапу, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Davenport Lo- 
comotive Сотрапу, Davenport, Iowa; Lima Loco- 
motive Works, Lima, Ohio. 


J j., St. Paul.—The N. P. Q-i class engines 
• weigh 258,230 pounds with tcnder and have 
31,000 pounds t. f.; the Q-3, 269,000 poundš vvith 
tender and 31,000 pounds t. f.; the Q-4, 273,506 
pounds with tender and 34,600 pounds t. f.; the 
Q-5> 369,300 pounds with tender and 44,080 
pounds t. f.; the W, 299,400 pounds with tender 
and 46,600 pounds t. f.; the 1790 class, 387,500 
pounds with tender and 63,460 pounds t. f.; the 
1833 class, 395,300 pounds with tender and 63460 
pounds t. f. 


T A, Baltimore.—The B. & O.’s 
• largest passenger engines are theii 
5510 and 5550 classes, 4-8-2 type loco- 
motives They vveigh 658,000 pounds 
with tender and have 65,000 pounds t. f. 
The difference between the two dasses 
is that the former employs a water tube 
firebox, vvhile the latter has the conven- 
tional boiler. The B. & O.’s largest 
freight locomotives are their 7400 and 
7450 classes, 2-6-6-2 type stmple Mallets, 
which weigh 738,000 pounds with tender 
and have 90,000 pounds t. f. The 
former use a water-tube fire box, but 
their wheel-bas'es are the same.. While 
the B. & O. has both heavier and more 
.povverful Mallets than these, they are 
not used in regular road service. 
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From Photo Collection о/ Josetk Lavelle. Winfield. N. У. 

A Sea Voyage by Rail! Overseas Extension of Florida East Coast Railway to Кеу West 


W W., Ridgewood, N. J—The Carolina, 
• Clinchfield & Ohio R. R., now opetated 
under the паше Clinchfield Railway, was started 
about 1887. It has grown to be 309 miles long, 
and makcs use of 55 tunnels, ranging from 179 
feet to 7,854 feet in length. In 1923 the road 
was leased jointly by the Louisville & Nashville 
and Atlantic Coast Line. 


A S., Johannesburg, South Africa. — The 
• “ Modified Wootten ” and “ Wootten ” type 
of firebox were much wider than the average, as 
they were built for hard coal. The early engines 
employing them had their cabs in the center of 
the boiler, since there was not room enough at 
the rear end. They were, as a result, nicknamed 
“ Mother Hubbard ” and “ Camel Back.” None 
have been built recently for the reason that hard 
coal is too expensive to bum in engines. 


D O’B., Mancelpna, Mich.— Апу railroad which 
• has a net annual operating income over 
$1,000,000 is a Class I railroad. 

The P. R. R. Santa Fe (2-10-2) type engines 
weigh 380,700 pounds in working order and have 
73,829 pounds t. f. 

£ 

L P. B., Gary, Inđ.—The Chicago Short Line 
• Ry. has 11 engines of 0-6-0 and 0-8-0 type; 
the Chicago and Calumet River Ry. has 6 engines, 
and the Chicago, West Pullman & Southern Ry. 
has 12 0-6-0 switchers. 

jjt 

С А. G., Union City, Okla—The largest pas- 
• senger engine on the Southern Pacific is 
4-8-4 type, Baldwin-built, weighs 735,700 pounds 
with tender, has 73j4-inch drivers, and has 75,900 
pounds t. f. with booster. 



56 -Ton Block of Marble Being Hauled from the Quarry at Proctor, Vt. It Is to Be Used os a 
Sarcophagus at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 







Jazzing Up Travel on the "Transcontinental Limited" of the Trons-Australian Railwoy. This Is Said to 
Bc the Only Train Anywhere to Equip All Its Lounge Cars with Pianos. (See Page 533) 


Along the Streak o’ Rust 



The Human Side 
of Railroading 

to royalty! James Мог- 
rules the kitchen of the 
regal train that carries 
Governor General of 
Canada and his suite over 
the Canadian National Railways — and 
rules with distinction. He has received 
praise — and a valued collection of 
souvenirs — from distinguished travel- 
ers. Queen Marie of Roumania and 
the Prince of Wales are among those 
he has served. 

Morgan has been with the C. N. R. 
ten years. He orders his supplies, 
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plans his menus and often cooks with- 
out assistance. He is also chef on 
“ The International Limited.’’ 




W IL L I A M DOIG 
ROBB, who start- 
ed as an apprentice 
blacksmith on the Grand 
Trunk Railway at four- 
tcen, retired June 30 this 
уеаг as a vice-president 
of the Canadian National 
Railways. He is seventy- 
four. 

His father, a Scotch 
engineer, was brought to 
Canada to run a Grand 
Trunk train. It was опГу 
natural that ВШу should 


W1LLIAM DOIG.ROBB 
work on the same road. As superintendent of 
motive power, he improved the construction and 
handling of locomotives and introđuceđ the 
modem method of washing out engine boilers 

In iq 22 he was made 
general manager of the 
system and in 1023, when 
the Grand Trunk was 
merged with the C. N. R., 

Robb was appointed ; 
vice-president. 

Shortly before B i 11 у 
Robb retired, Judge John 
W. Redmond was made 
vice-president in charge 
of legal affairs on the 
Central V e r m o n t Ry., 
a s u b s i d i a r у of the 
C. N. R. 


R IDING flat cars at 
48 below zero, and 
walking ahead of en- 
gines. in raging forest 
fires inspecting ties and 
bridges, made railroad- 
ing on the Superior 
(“ Wooden Shoe ”) Di- 
vision of the C. M. St. 
P. Ry. interesting for 
Harold Sabrowsky, au- 
thor of “ Snaky and I 
Go Running,” in this 

Sabrowsky s t a r t e d 
work on that road at 
eighteen after serving aš 
hostler, caller and stationary boiler fireman in 
several States. His present address is 634 77th 
Ave., West Allis, Wis. 



HAROLD SABROWSKY 



J OHN JOHNS, freight 
conductor, who 
wrote “ Boomer Pilot ” 

(page 594), is only twen- 
ty-eight, but has railroad- 
ed fourteen years. He be- 
gan on the Pennsy, brak- 
ing freight and firing, and 
has been on the New 
York Central since 1919. 

For a уеаг he flagged on 
the Twentieth Century— 
one of the youngest men 
ever to hold the Century JOHN JOHNS 

as a regular run. 

“ Johnny ” lives at 1491 Shakespeare Ave., New 
York City. Other stories he has written are 
“ Trainmaster Rides To-night,” “ Road’s End,” 
“ The Flagman ” and “ The Night Peddler.” 



J AMES WALKER, 
youngest of five 
brothers, all Mo. P. gen- 
eral foremen, claims to 
be the youngest general 
foreman on the entire 
system. 

Jim is thirty-five and 
lives at Poplar Bluffs, 
Mo. Nineteen years ago 
he started railroading for 
the Santa Fe in Dodge 
City, Kan. Later he 
served in the La Hunta, 
Colo., and Albuquerque, 
N. M., shops. 



S UPPLEMENTING the 
list of railroad mayors 
appearing in our February 
issue, we offer the following 
on the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad: 

Trainmaster M. D. Black, 
president of the City Coun- 
cil of Dothan, Ala.; Super- 
intendent T. L. Dumas, 
тауог of Sanford, Fla,; 
Superintendent J. A. Raf- 
field, North Western Rail- 
M. D. BLACK roac i G f § c., тауог of 

Sumter, S. C.; C. G. 
Leitner, clerk, тауог of Dunnellon, Fla.; H. K. 
Gilbert, division storekeeper, тауог of Florence, 
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S. C.; Ira Thomas, operator, тауог of Green 
Cove Springs, Fla. 

Other A. C. L. mayors, not pictured here, are 
Mrs. S. E. Braswell, agent, McFarlan, N. C.; E. L. 
Jordan, roadmaster, СНтах, Ga.; O. Starling, 
agent, Wade, N. C.; B. Jones, clerk, Hopc Mills, 
N. C.; H. C. Carter, agent, Lynchburg, S. С; 
E. W. Rountree, agent, Punta Gorda, Fla.; J. H. 
Walker, agent, Ehrhardt, S. C., and S. T. Wright, 
agent, Waycross, Ga. 



E S. DELLINGER, 
• author of “ Flam- 
ing Death,” just can’t stay 
away from the rails. He 
became a shack on the 
Mo. P. out of Osawa- 
tomie, Kan., in 1907, a. 
few days after he was of 
age. The boys returning 
from France cut him off 
the board in 1919 when 
he was braking for the 

“ I liavc some B. R. T. 
receipts in my wallet,” 
says Brother Dellinger, 


“ T F i t ’ s mechanical, 
A ‘ Sandy ’ can fix it,” 
they say in Louisvillc, 
Ку. At his shop, 4114 
South Second St., Engi- 
neer E. J. Sandmeyer 
fixes whatever the neigh- 
bors bring in. He is a 
first-class wood carver, 
too, but refuses to tum 
his hobby to топеу. He 
began work for the L. & 
N. in 1913 as a carpenter 
helper. His father is an 
L. & N. carpenter. 



‘ <r pHE human time- 

1 table ” — that’s Miss 
Eđith Richardscn, only 
woman ticket seller on 
the M.-K.-T. She carneđ 
the title in 1918 vvhen, 
during a “ fiu ” epidemic, 
she ran the'entire office 
at Muskogee, Okla., for 
ten days without help. 

In 1917 “ Rich ” left 
school, after learning te- 
lcgraphy, to take hcr first 

railroad job as night shift _ _ 

operator and tickct clerk EDITH iuciiardson 
for the Katy at Tulsa. 

The following усаг shc vvcnt lo Muskogee, where 
she has been ever since. Rich, who is the only 
railroader in her family, is glad she gave up school- 
teaching for ticket-selling. 




A S a switchman for 
the Burlington back 
in 1904, A. F. Tomlinson 
lost his lcft hand nnd 
most of the fingers of the 
right. Tomlinson has 
overcome this handicap, 
however, and is busy 
building bird cagcs of his 
own invention vvith tools 
he made himself. In fact, 
he’s official shovv cagc 
builder for the Aviculture 
Society of Amcrica, the 


California Aviculture Society, and other groups 
of bird fancicrs. 

He held clerical positions vvith the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle and the Pacific Electric roads, 
and was for sevcral years an organizer for the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. He was clccted 
prcsident of a Southern California organization 
of Burlington veterans. 

Brother Tomlinson vvants to hear from апу 
friends who read this item. His address is 506 
Newport Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 
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The President of the Mod River & Loke Erie 

wtai5res?£«5i;a 

River and the First to Use Counterbolonced 
Driving Wheels 


fo ВЕ CONTINUED 





Our Engine 


Picture Club 



, _ ’HAT is it ? What hap- the engine watchman fell asleep and let 
1 / pened and w h e r e ? the water get too Iow. Anyway, it’s 


That’s what we want to an interesting picture and there’s prob- 
know about the above ably an even more interesting story 
photo. It was taken back of it. As you can see, it’s the 
about forty years ago and was engine type used in the 70’s and 8o’s. 

173 of the Inter Co- 
lonial road of Nova 
Scotia, now part of 
t h e Canadian Na- 
tional. N. A. Gillies, 

R. F. D. N0. 2, 

Bangor, Maine, who 
sends us this picture, 
savs it was taken 
either by his father, 

Duncan Gillies, or 
J. B. Orechia, Pic- 
tou County, N. S., 
photographer. 

It looks to us like 


Built on o Slont, This Engine Pushes Cors up Mt. Rigi, Svvitzerland. 
Standing in the Cob is L. J. Miller, P. R. R. Shopman, of Ft. Woyne, Ind. 

644 4 R 
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Engine picture fans seem to take 
more interest in the small, little-known 
roađs than in the larger ones. Davicl 
G. Harris, 129 Dacotah Street, Hough- 
ton, Mich., vvrites: 

I am more interested in the pictures of 
power on small roads than I am in the Class I 
roads, and Г11 be glad to hear from апу one 
who can help me out in this respect. I have 
negatives of D. S. S. & A., Соррег Range, 
Calumet & Hecla, as well as many of the 
Santa Fe, U. P., and S. P. I am also inter- 
ested in snaps of wrecks of апу kind on апу 
road. Right now Ггџ also on the lookout for 
C., M., St. P. & P. photos. 

Names of readers who buy, sell, ех- 
change or paint railroad pictures are 
published here in good faith, but with- 
o'ut guarantee. We welcome the fol- 
lowing: 

M. H. LITTLE, 128 E. 18 St., Minneapolis, 
Minn., has х 4J4 pictures of engines on 
G. N., N. P., Burlington, North Western, Great 
Western, and C., M., St. P. & O. Will exchange. 

PAUL MESILA, 260 Pacific St., ВгооИуп, N. 
Y„ collects engine, street car, and interurban elec- 
tric car pictures; also street car transfers. 

H. E. RUMBARGER, Вох 1087, Buffalo, N. Y. 
“ Woulđ like to get in touch with so'me one with 
pictures of past, present and future engines, sta- 
tions, towers, tracks, etc., in the U. S. S. R. 
(Russia).” 

HAROLD JOHNSON, 2622 Margarette, Maple- 
wood, Mo., wants pictures of Frisco 1500 class 
and Mo. P. 5300 class passenger engines. 

S. B. VANLEUVEN, 1070 N. Magnolia, Bur- 
bank, Calif. Just starting collection. Has S. P., 
N. P., and G. N. pictures; wants to trade. 

H. TREESH, North Liberty, Ind., is making a 
railroad scrapbook; could use pictures of all kinds. 

LESTER SHINSKE, 428 Hennipen St., LaSalk, 
111., wants to buy post card size photos of steam 
hogs, as well as electric jacks, snow plows, and 
wrecks. 

H. W. PONTIN, 82 Raymond St., Allston, 
Mass., is issuing “ new lists covering many new 
pictures being taken in the 1931 season.” 


THOMAS ARNOLD, 803 Gorsuch Ave., Balti- 
more, Md., wants pictures of old B. & O. engines; 
just starting collection. 

E. M. TURNER, Buckfield, Me., wants to get 
in touch with collectors willing to exchange snaps 
of the D. & H., Pennsy, C. of Georgia, L. & N., 
N. Y. C. & St. L., Mo. P„ K. C. S., M-K-T, 
St. L. & S. W„ I. C„ Monon, C. & O., N. & W„ 
T. & P„ and I. & G. N. ^ 

ARTHUR HALSTED, 36 Brainard Place, 
Ridgewoođ, N. J„ has many 2 j4 х 4 Г 4 photos 
taken in the New York City area. Wants to 
trade for pictures in other sections of country. 
Complains that many collectors kept samples he 
sent them without answering him. 

H. AUSTIN OTIS, Hobart Mills, Nevada Co„ 
Calif. 

WILLIAM F. MYERS, 5670 Blakemore St„ 
Philadelphia, Pa. Beginner. 

M. H. CARTER, 762 7th Ave„ San Francisco, 
is making a scrapbook. 

W. SPRAY, “ Lindisfarne,” Curzon St„ Long 
Eaton, England, wants to exchange pictures with 
American rails. Is a signalman on London, Mid- 
land & Scottish Railway. 

H. C. BULLOCH, 137 Prince Edward, Jackson, 
Tenn. 

ARTHUR R. MACOMBER, 84 Spring St„ 
Auburn, Me. 

N. ARENDOUSK, 4856 S. Winchester, Chicago. 

CLAIR C. ROBBINS, 513 W. ićth St„ Тугопе, 

Pa. 

A. H. BENDER, P. O. Вох 196, Garrettsville, 
0„ wants blue prints for model railroad at rea- 
sonable price. 

A. J. WOODS, 2-5 St., Oneonta, N. Y„ wants 
a picture of “ Twentieth Century Limited ” suita- 
ble for framing, also picture of the Erie 2-8-4 type, 
3300 class. 

J. D. WELSH, 94 Pembroke St„ Toronto, Ont. 

R. D. AGNEW, 35 De Peyster Ave„ ТепаАу, 
N. J. 

LEE K. ALLEN, 209 E. Oglesby St„ Salem, 
Ill„ wants C. & E. I„ Frisco, M. & O. and I. C. 
time cards; also C. & E. I. locomotive pictures. 
Collects train orders, dearance cards, and em- 
ployees’ time cards. 

WM. C. STEARNS, Вох 66, Wheelwright, Ку. 
Has 700 clippings, 400 post cards, and few C. & O. 
and N. & W. taken himself. Will exchange. Good 
at drawing pictures; reasonable rates. 

A. W. JOHNSON, 5843 West Huron St„ Chi- 
cago. 


C. & O. SETS COAL-DUMPING RECORD 

A COAL-DUMPING record that will be next to impossible to better, was set up recently at 
Newport News, Va„ when 966 cars of coal, having a tonnage of 53,674, were dumped by 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad over one pier into ships in a period of twenty-four hours. This 
record supersedes all others at Hampton Roads, the queen of coal-dumping ports. 




Open Season for Bulls 

Ву EDMUND E. PUGSLEY 

IUuslrated by D. H. Hilliker 



’bo, stop! Stop, I tell 
you, or 1*11 shoot!” 

Dod Lewis had a good 
’ lead on the pursuing yard 
policeman and disregarded 
the order. Slipping between two box 
c^rs and around the end of a train, he 
glimpseđ an open car doorway, where 
a switchman in a rain slicker sat 
munching a sandwich, out of the rain. 

It was too late to retreat, so Dod 
pushed into the car and lurched, pant- 
ing, to the shadows of its interior. 
Then he waited, tense, at bay,' strug- 
gling to suppress his labored breathing. 

Heavy feet crunched along the cin- 
ders outside, stopped suddenly. A-thick, 


red face peered cautiously in at the 
door. The man with the sandwich 
turned his head slightly to scowl, but 
■munched on. 

“ Неу, Hunk! Where’d that damned 
*Бо git to? n 

“ What ’bo ?” surlily responded the 
man in the slicker. “ Can’t a fellow 
eat his lunch for two minutes out of 
the rain.without some dumb bull nosin’ 
round to give him indigestion? What 
you always chasin’ the poor ’boes fer, 
anyway? They don’t do апу harm!” 

“ They don’t; huh ?” snarled the bull. 
“Say! If I had my way there’d be 
open season all the уеаг round for 
shootin’ them guys.” 






“ Yeh ? And if I had my way there’d 
be open season fer pluggin’ bulls!” re- 
turned Hunk, taking another bite off 
his sandwich. 

“ You jest try obstructin’ me in my 
dirty and see how quick I’II git your 
job, Mister Pin-puller!” 

“ Job? Say, you coulđn’t git nothin’ 
but a pain in the neck!” 

“ Well, you better move, so I can 
search that car!” the policeman or- 
dered. “ The ’bo must be in there or 
you wouldn’t be makin’ such a fuss. 
Come on now, move!” ». 

The officer’s beefy hand gripped the 
rain slicker. Hunk made a pass with 
his foot, whereupon the bull stepped 


back, hanging on. There was an in- 
stant rending of the raincoat. Hunk 
saw ređ, and sprang. 

It was a short fight. Hunk was wiry 
and tough from constant twisting of 
hanđ brakes. His large hanđs reached 
o'ut and jerked his opponent’s puffy 
arms from their frantic attempt to 
reach his concealed weapon. 

Once, twice, he struck in rapiđ suc- 
cession at the flabby face that curseđ 
him. The officer went down. Not 
content, Hunk tore off what remained 
of his ripped raincoat, rubbed it into 
the muddy gravel, then plastered it on 
the face of his panting foe. 

Screaming with rage and fear, the 
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bull wormed loose at last and ran down 
the track, vowing vengeance. 

As Hunk stood watching, a trium- 
phant grin on his leathery face, a form 
clad in a “ thousand miler ” slunk from 
the shadows of the car and dropped to 
the ground. 

“ Nice work, brother!” 

Hunk looked at the floater and 
reached into his pocket for another 
sandwich. “ You better beat it while 
the goin’s good!” 

“ Thanks, brother, I will,” said the 
tramp. “ Hope he don’t git your job 
fer this!” 

“ Huh! That guy!” 

“ I reckon he got more than he was 
lookin’ for,” the vvanđerer responded, 
gazing covetouslv at the half-eaten 
sandvvich in the switchman’s hand. 

Hunk caught the e х p r e s s i o n . 
“ Here,” he growled, “ take this! I’ll 
bet you’re hu'ngry. Me, I done some 
’boin’ in my time, too. Know what 
it’s like. Go ahead, eat it! I’ve had 
all I want.” 

The bony hand reached out trem- 
blingly for the proffered sandwich. 
Hunk turned his head a trifle to avoid 
watching the ravenous manner in which 
the man wolfed his food. He must be 
starving! 

Hunk’s hand went into his pants 
pocket and emerged with a half dollar. 

“ Go uptown and get some grub!” 

The floater stared at the hand that 
held the coin. 

“ How’d you smash your finger, 
brother ? Drawbar ?” 

Hunk tiodded. “ You guessed it,” 
he said. “ You a'boomer snake?” 

The other man scratched his head 
thoughtfully. “ Yep. Been six months 
on the bum lookin’ for a job. Hit 
every yard between K. C. and here.” 

“ Yeh, I reckon things are bad just 
now,” Hunk agreed. “ But say now! 


You might get on here for a vveek or 
two! There’s a run of wheat goin’ 
west to the new .elevators. Here!” 
Hunk dived into his pocket again and 
fished out a dollar. “ Go to a barber 
and get rid of that alfalfa. Then meet 
me at the center yard at five o’clock. 
I’ll fix it with the G. Y. M. Му name’s 
Hunk Rogers. What’s yoursf” 

“ Dod Levvis,” was the r e p 1 у. 
“ Thanks, brother, I—” 

But the ‘ switchman cut him off. 
“ That’s all right! See you later! Bet- 
ter beat it quick before that đamn bull 
comes nosin’ back. Once you’re shaved 
he’U never know you.” 

II 

Dod had been svvitching for three 
days before he heard what had hap- 
pened to Hunk Rogers. The bull had 
made good his threat to get Hunk’s 
job. 

“ That’s a tough break!” Dod mut- 
tered. “ Now he’s on the bum just like 
I was, and it’s all my fault! Wish I 
knew where to find him.” 

Dod clung to his job for a уеаг, 
shifting cars from one track to another, 
making and breaking up trains, pulling 
pins and setting brakes. Then one đay 
as he rode a cut down in Q yard he 
heard two shots behind him. A shaggy 
figure scurried past 'and disappeared 
betvveen two cars. 

Dod set his brakes and scrambled 
down the ladder to hurry back along 
the tracks. There, hunched in a lieap, 
he found a body with a fatal, dark, 
sticky smudge on the cinders beneath! 
The svvitchman turned it over anđ 
found the victim was a yard policeman 
—the same who had chased Dod a уеаг 
before. He had bullied his last ’bo. 

Dod called the crew and reported 
having seen the fleeing hobo. He was 
quite sure he could identify the mur- 
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An hour later Dod sat swinging his 
feet from the doorway of a box car, 
munching h i s 
grub. Present- 
ly he heard a 
faint scraping 
from a refrig- 
erator c a r on 
the next track. 

A cautious, un- 
shaved h e a d 
peered over the 
top and a tat- 
tered iigure 
wormed out 
and down the 
ladder. 

Dod thought 
he recognized 
the fellow who 
h a d fled past 
; him from the 
d e a d police- 
man. He đe- 
cided to w ait 
for the gaunt_ 
stranger to 
reach the 

ground before jumping on him and 
calling for help. 

“ Poor devil hasn't much kick left 
in him,” Dod mused, as the suspicious 
ćharacter staggered to his feet. “ Just 
like I was a уеаг ago. It’s a shame to 
turn him over, but—well, murder is 
murder.” 

Dod sprang, landed fairly, and bore 
the weak man easily to earth. Then, 
after his ргеу had ceased to struggle, 
he askeđ: 


“ I didn’t shoot the bull, mister! 
Honest, I diđn’t!” 

“ Yeah? Why’d you -run, then?” 

“ I was runnln’ from him first. He 4 
shot at me!” 

“ Sure! Now I’ll tell one. I s’pose 
he shot himself so’s he wouldn’t hit 
you?” 

The tramp glared in disgust. 

“ No, mister! Listen! That bu ‘11 shot 
at me from between cars, уеШп’ to 
stop. I stopped and waited. When he 
“ How’d you come to bump him came to go through after me, he 
off?” slippeđ. His gun caught in a ladder 

The bum protested vehemently: and he jerked at it till it let go and 


derer if he saw liim again, he told the 
police. So the grim man-hunt was on. 
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caught him in the chest. That’s the 
honest truth, mister! He jest dropped 
down in a heap and I beat it!” 

“ Pretty good, ’bo,” Dod commented 
dryly. “ But if it happened just that 
way, why all the runnin’ ? That makes 
you about guilty in the law!” 

“ Aw, say, Mister Club-Winder, I 
wouldn’t have the chance of a sewer 
rat if thev caught me! They’d frame 
me on general principles first and then 
for shootin’ that bull in revenge.” 

The shrivelled form darted his eyes 
around beseechingly. Dod felt that a 
grim fate might well have placed him 
in a similar hole a уеаг ago. The face 
behind that unkempt beard stirred him 
strangely. 

The man might be telling the truth. 
Probably was. But if not, Dod had 
no right to let him go. Murder was 
bad business. Nobody would be safe 
with one at large. He’d better hold 
the suspect until a crew came along. 

“ Maybe you’re right, ’bo,” the 
switchman admitted. “ Here, have a 
sandwich while we talk it over.” 

Dod passed him the last bit of grub 
from his pocket and allowed the cap- 
tive to sit up to eat it. The clawlike 


hand that snatched it from him caught 
and held Dod’s gaze. The index finger 
was off at the first joint. 

“ Holy cats, man! You’re—let me 
think—you’re Hunk Rogers!” ех- 
ploded Dod, backing off. 

The other nodded. “ How’d you 
know ?” 

“ Good reason, brother!” muttered 
Dod Lewis, hoarsely. “ I ain’t never 
forgot that sandwich you staked me a 
уеаг ago! Here! Take this two spot 
and beat it for a barber! Then get a 
square and I’U fix it for you to come 
back. There ain’t nothin’ serious 
against your record. I found that out.” 

A gleam of hope illuminated Hunk’s 
face, but he asked đubiously: 

“ What about the dead bull ? They’ll 
pinch me for murder!” 

“No, they won’t! I can’t identify 
you when you get that disguise mowed 
off. Hustle, Hunk!” 

As the boomer shuffled off đown the 
track, Dod Lewis muttered: 

“ Yeah, I guess it was open season 
for bulls. And it’s funny how one little 
sandwich can make or break a man.” 

He turned with a soft whistle to- 
ward the yard office. 


STRICT RULES FOR TRAVELERS IN 1830 

'НАТ train travel in 1830 was not a matter to be taken lightly may be seen from the following 
rules for travelers issued by England’s first railway:. 

(1) Апу person desiring to travel from Liverpool to Manchester, or vice versa, or 
апу portion of the јоигпеу thereof, must, twenty-four hours beforehand, make application 
to the station agent at the place of departure, giving his name, address, place of birth, 
age, occupation,- and reason for desiring to travel. 

(2) The station agent, upon assuring himself that the applicant desires to travel for 
a just and lawful cause, shall thereupon issue a ticket to the applicant, who shall travel 
by the train named thereon. 

(3) Trains will start at their point of departure as near schedule time as possible, 
but the сотрапу does not guarantee when they will reach their destination. 

(4) Trains not reaching their destination before dark will put up at one of the 
several stopping places along the route for the night and passengers must рау, and provide 
for, their own lodging during the night. 

(5) Luggage will be carried on the roof of the carriages. If such luggage gets wet, 
the сотрапу will not be responsible for апу loss attached' thereto. 




The Last Quarter 


Ву Sl STODDARD 


lllustrated by 
Паггу Nevms 


Bill’s Bluster Foiled to Discorrcert the Old 
Mon, Who Invited Hirr to Toke o Seot 


P^^f^HE Superior Express on the 
4 -IA 0 . T. & S. V. had passed 
ЈГ И I Mullen, its last stopping 
/Л\\ place before Teaching the 
end of its run. In the bag- 
gage car Conductor Bill Butterball was 
making out his trip report. Concen- 
tration furrowed his brow. 

Thinking he was unnoticed, he went 
about his calculations in a methodical 
manner. Placing the receipts in front 
of him, he put a đollar to one side with 
the remark, “ There ! s a dollar for Bill 
Butterball.” The uext dollar went 
into a second pile as “ A dollar for the 
G. T. & S. V.” With the exception 
of 'a two-bit piece the division broke 
even. 

For a moment Bill appeared unde- 
ciđed which pile was entitled to the 


quarter, then proceeđed to settle the 
matter with a toss. 

“ Heads I win; tails I lose!” he ех- 
claimed as the coin went spinning into 
the air. 

The result was disappointing, so he 
flippeđ again, only to have the tails re- 
peat. Apparently something was 
wrong, but after a moment’s thought 
he recalled the old slogan of “ Three 
times and out,” and gave the coin an- 
other flip. It lanđed heads up, so he 
added it to the pile designated as his 
own. 

Pocketing his share, Bill placed the 
company’s in the envelope furnisheđ 
for that purpose, and when the end t>f 
the run was reached started for his 
apartment. 

Three đays later Bill received a let- 
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ter from Superintendent Hooker 
which read: 

For reasons known to this office you 

have been removed from service. Your 

discharge becomes effective at once. 

That evening Bill stood before the 
Palace Bar informing companions he 
did not take the superintenđent’s letter 
seriously. 

“ Haven’t I been on the job for 25 
years without the semblance of a de- 
merit mark?” he asked. “Just wait 
a few days and if Hooker đon’t put me 
back to work I’ll go down to head- 
quarters and tell that bonehead where 
to head in at.” 

Next day Bill wrote Hooker asking 
the reason for his discharge. Failing 
to receive a reply, he wrote again with 
the same result. Then he donned his 
war paint and started for heađquar- 
ters. 

Superintendent Hooker was glanc- 
ing over his morning mail when his 
office door opened and in walkeđ But- 
te.rball, who demanded to know “ Why 
in ’ell ” he was canned. 

His bluster, however, failed to dis- 
concert the Old Man. Swinging around 
in his chair, Hooker invited Bill to 
take a seat, and then began talking. 

“ There is nothing secret about your 
discharge,” he said. “ But before I 
go into detail I wish to relate an inci- 
dent on which I desire your opinion. 

“ Some time ago, one of our con- 
ductors, whom I shall call Jim Jones, 


was making out his trip report. In- 
stead of turning in all the receipts, 
Jones labored under the. impression he 
was entitled to a portion. To strike a 
balance, he placed a dollar on one pile 
and contenđed it belongeđ to him, and 
another đollar on a second pile for the 
сотрапу. 

“ After the dollars had been doled 
out, an odd quarter remained. To de- 
termine who should have it, Jones de- 
cided to toss. Picking heads, he flipped, 
but refused to abide by the decision 
when it came tails. A second attempt 
brought no better luck, so he made 3 
third try, and when it landed heads, 
pocketed the топеу.” 

At this juncture Hooker turned to 
Butterball and inquired, “ What do 
you think of that?” 

Bill realized Hooker had the goods 
on him, and that it would be useless to 
deny the fact. 

“ There’s onlv one thing wrong 
with your story, Mr. Hooker,” he ad- 
mitted. “ It wasn’t Jones who pulled 
that stunt—it was myself.” , 

“ I see you’re truthful,” Hooker re- 
plied gravely, “ so Гт going to be 
frank about the real reason for your 
discharge. Jt wasn’t for stealing that 
топеу —I’ve overlooked that entirely, 
but ”—here he placed his hand on 
Bill’s knee in fraternal fashion—“ the 
reason for letting you go, Butterball, 
was because I don’t think you gave the 
сотрапу a square shake on that last 
quarter.” 









The Skippers Thought They Had the Goods on That Minute- 
Pinching Detainer, but He Told ’Em Where to Head In! 

lllustrated by John R. Neill 


В ““ “T AD you seen Snaky and I 
I stalk into the dispatcher’s 
I office at Channing the 
other day, you’d have 
thought we were a pair of 
đizzy, inbred high-hatters. But such 
was not the case, I assure you. The 
reason vvas simple—we had just been 
set up. 

This fact we announced to Dis- 
patcher Al Seeman with no idle dis- 


play of pride, I admit. But we don’t 
feel so stuffed up апу more. 

“ Conductors, eh ?” s c o f f e d Al. 
“Well, vve’ll give you guys a chance 
to exercise your authority right away.”' 
Whereupon he sauntered into the next 
room where the board was located, and 
cut two more crews in the ring, vvith 
Snaky anđ I as their captains. Then 
he turned around and eyed. us with an 
attempt at disdain. 
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“ A coupla fine looking skippers, you 
birđs are. Мау the gods'have pity on 
us if you’re as lazy running as you are 
braking, being as short on po\yer and 
crews as \ve are \vithout sending ’em 
out to drag in victims of the hog law.” 

Snaky jabbed me in the ribs. That’s 
the way with Snaky, darn him, al- 
days đepending on me to step to the 
front and utilize my oratorical powers 
in đefending our rights. 

“Give us time on Number 3,” I 
says, “ with about five minutes lacking 
the time required to go to Quinnesec 
or Iron Mountain for them, so that 
we’ll have to remain at some blind sid- 
ing like Merriman and get a thirty 
minute stab with our hands tied behind 
us; give us, \vith a hundred ore jim- 
mies, a meet on 65, which has a train 
of fourteen and fifty-six, at Traders, 
\vhich holds exactly fifty-eight—or at 
Randville where there’s plenty of 
room, then change the meet to Sagola 
where 63, 72, 99 and an extra already 
are; hand us about six hundred tons 
over our hog’s rating and send the next 
crew out right behind us, caboose hop; 
let everything into Channing at the 
same time, then, after we’ve made an 
excellent run, hold us two or three 
hours at Ford River till there’s room 
enough for us to squeeze in, and \ve’ll 
congratulate you upon having lived up 
to the proverbial reputation of every 
member of your profession, even if 
the hog la\v does get us, eh, Snaky?” 

“ Highball the switch!” harmonized 
Snaky. 

. But apparently my little oration 
merely went right through Al, for the 
following reply seemed to be just a 
continuation of his last smart-Crack: 

“ And remember, all the responsibili- 
ties will be yours \vhen you’re running. 
Instead of having a captain to shove 
your boners onto, you’ll have a couple 


deadheads shoving their boners on to 
you.” 

And when we were outside, walking 
up the track toward town, he craned 
his long neck out the window and fav- 
ored us \vith this one: 

“ Just a little friendly advice, fel- 
lows. Lots of things can happen to a 
ne\v captain, you know, and I thought 
I’d kinda warn you to keep your 
goggles peeled. And stay home now, 
and go to bed like nice little boys, be- 
cause the caller’ll be after you for an 
8 or 9 р.м. Hill job.” 

“ Pull in that bad order load of 
brains to clear before something cornes 
down the main anđ corners it for you,” 
I gro\vled. 

А 1 had an excellent reason for cut- 
ting Snaky and I in the ring. At least 
four or five more crews could have 
been kept busy, but the men to шаке up 
the crews were lacking. The extra 
board had fallen into temporary dis- 
use, and we were the two oldest avail- 
able conductors at the time. Every 
crew was being called out on its rest, 
and to meet a train into clear \vith its 
entire cre\v in the hay was no uncom- 
mon occurrence. Usually at this time 
of the уеаг there \vere a sufficient num- 
ber of boomers to relieve this shortage 
of men, but this spring most of them 
had very likely landed a job en route. 

II 

Тн£ iron ore rush was on! That 
night we made our first trip running, 
with stuđents for brakemen and a wily 
dispatcher praying for an avalanche of 
bad luck to fall upon us. 

I was calleđ on to go east at 8:15 on 
two turn-around trips to Iron Moun- 
tain—the Hill job. That left Snaky 
first out, and he was also lined up for 
a Hill job. 

I took an inventory of the students 
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under me, and I began to wonđer how 
many boners would be shoved onto me 
before morning. The head shack open- 
ly admitted that he had never апу more 
than rode the varnished wagons as a 
revenue passenger, but the hind man 
boasted of railroading for two whole 
years before marking up with me. 

When I asked him in what capacity 
he had been employed, without batting 
an eyelid he proudlv informed me 
that he vvas a “ conductor on the 
T. M. E. R. & L. street car line in 
Milvvaukee.” 

Going east on the first trip А 1 gave 


us an order to meet an extra at Sagola, 
63 at Randville and 75 at Quinnesec. 
The extra vvas into clear at Sagola, 63 
was betvveen switčhes on the main at 
Randville, and s they highballed us 
through the p a s s i n g track. At 
Quinnesec we just got the svvitch lined 
back for the main vvhen 75 appeared. 
Good vvork, Al! 

At Iron Mountain I kept a sharp еуе 
on the students. To my surprise they 
were qujte capable of follovving in- 
structions. That made me feel some- 
what better, but I threatened the hog- 
ger anđ the head shack with violence 
bordering on dire calamity if they per- 
mitted the engine to climb the iron 
while they were taking her around the 
wye. 
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To be delayed for an hour or more 
in rerailing an engine on this wye was 
jijst a part of the game, as it was con- 
structed for much smaller engines than 
the ones we were using. Without a 
single mishap, however, we performed 
the rest of our necessary duties, and in 
record time. we were roaring back to 
Channing, with a meet on extra 8017 
east at Merriman. 

Merriman is unquestionably the 
blindest of all blind sidings. The 
nearest telephone is about a mile from 
there, at a farm. The right of way, 
the full length of the siding, resembles 
the shape of a large letter “ S ” and is 
walled in on each side by a rock cut 
which is no less than twenty feet in 
height. This passing track has a 
capacity of - one hundred fifty cars, 
and about eighty or ninety car lengths 
of this space is used to store flats, box 
cars anđ gondolas in the sđmrner and 
ore cars in the winter. At this time 
about eighty cars were in the center 
of the siding, which left foom for 
about thirty-five cars at each end. 

At Iron Mountain the đispatcher 
had informed me that the 8017 east 
was the second Hill job, under the 
capable management of Conductor 
Snaky Heim, and that he had but 
fifteen empties. There was plenty of 
тоот for us to head in the east end of 
the siđing at Merriman. We were in- 
ferior to the 8017 east by direction, 
but it was the general practice for east- 
bound Hill extras meeting at Merri- 
man to head in when hauling a short 
train or running light, but to hold the 
main when their train consisted 
of from eighty to one hundred and 
twenty empties, which.was usually the 
case. So, knowing that Snaky had 
only fifteen cars, I instructed the hog- 
ger to hold the main there. 

Coming into Merriman I looked at 


my watch, and at once I sensed a prob- 
able opportunity of hooking А1 up a 
notch or two. Five subdivisions termi- 
nate at Channing, and about this time 
А1 should have the yards sewed up 
with a lot of extras. If Snaky got 
tangled up in that mess, which was 
very likely, he’d stilk be at Channing, 
in which case we’d get a beautiful stab 
here, and А1 wouldn’t be able to change 
the meet if he should find it expedient 
to do so ! 

But such was not our luck. At the 
east switch a fancy highball greeted us, 
which I recognized to be one of 
Snaky’s manufacture. The old boy was 
right on'the job, having walked around 
the curves to where our hogger could 
see his signal, so as not to delay us. 
I hastily scrawled out a note for him, 
commending him upon his cooperation 
in combating the wiles of that crafty 
dispatcher. As Г handed him the note 
he yelled to me: 

“ There’s a hundređ ’n’ twenty wait- 
ing in the yards for you. А1 wouldn’t 
let the Y. M. give ’em to me, ’fraid I’đ 
get caught in the jack-pot. Keep on 
your pins, and don’t let ’m kid you!” 

А1 was playing a tight game. He 
j was taking no chances. 

Perfect railroading, so far, to the 
cređit of Snaky and I—and Al. 

III 

When I enteređ the office at Chan- 
ning anđ ćhecked in, А1 ađmitted: 
“ You guys are doing pretty goođ for 
new skippers.” 

“You ain’t doing so bad yourself,” 
I retorted. 

“ But trouble usually turns up when 
you least expect it,” he continued. “ So 
be on your guard, the đay’s still 
young.” 

“ The same applies to you, brother,” 
I shot back. 
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“If you’re referring to the day, I “ You go light this trip. Those emp- 
go off at i л.м.,” he laughed. ties we sent to Bates, need ’em bad t>ver 

“That part’s all right, but how there. I ’spose that makes you mad, 
about that meet you’U have to give us what?” 

on Snaky?” I countered. “Not a bit,” I answered, anđ I 



“ Don’t you ever worry about апу at Randville. As we were purring east- 
meets that I put out, kiddo,” he ward I tried to work out a plan where- 
drawled, with apparent confidence in by we could score one against Al, but 
his abilitv. “ You’ll never know you’re the more I thought the gloomier the 
working on a single track pike so long prospects of such possibility appeared. 
as I’m on duty.” This meet, qs all the others had been, 

“ I hope so,” I lied, as I left the should be perfect. It was unavoidable, 
office and started tovvard the yard. unless Snaky’s hog slipped off the iron 
I met our engine coming down the on th?" wye or something like that. 
main with nothing but the caboose. I sort of lost interest in the game 
Assuming that the students hadn’t and got sleepy. But at Randville the 
been able to find the empties, I swung' board was red, and I hoped for a 
a stop sign. But the Y. M. was on the change in this monotonous state of af- 
caboose, and he informed me: fairs. The operator handed us an order 
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changing the meet on the 8017 to 
Merriman. Whether this wou!đ serve 
to proviđe us with an opportunity to 
relieve А1 of some of that over- 
confidence of his, I didn’t know. But 
I was in hopes. 

Му spirits mounted when we ar- 
rived at Merriman and I saw no sign 
of extra 8017. We expected to see 
them waiting on the main line wit.h the 
switch lined for us, but it seemed that 
fate had finally decreed that we should 
have a break—and I was happy. 

We lined the switch. The hogger 
put out his headlight, released the air, 
and we glided into clear. 

After waiting for about thirty min- 
utes, the hogger and the fireboy eame 
in the crummy. 

“Whatya supposed happened to 
them birds ?” the hogger grumbled. 

“Snaky’s colts forgot their signals, 
most likely,” I ventured, “and piled 
’em up in the yard. Or their hog has 
a wye spread all over Iron Mountain.” 

Not so good for Snaky if that were 
true, although he couldn’t be blamed 
for accidents of such nature. 

“And look vvhat’s going to happen 
to us,” I joyfully added. “We’re go- 
ing to be here for a long, long time, 
and whose fault will it be? Nobođy’s 
but that smart-cracking dispatcher’s. 
Maybe we’ll be victims of the hog law, 
as he saiđ we woulđ, and I hope w r e 
will. If he’d left us at Randville he’d 
be all right now, for he could get in 
touch with us there. But that boy was 
pinching the minutes like a miser 
pinches the coppers, ’fraid vve'd get 
five or ten minutes’ spot at Ratjjlville, 
and now maybe we’ll get five hours’ 
spot here. Ноогау ! The game’s ours!” 

The hogger was plainly puzzled. I 
guess he thought I had stripped some 
of my cogs. Then I told him all about 
our little contest with Д1. 


" Ah ha!” he said. “ He played the 
game a little too hard and flopped, eh ? 
Serves ’im right.” 

“ Exactly,” I agreed. “ I suppose he 
expects me to walk over to that farm 
and call him. Well, if he does-he’s go- 
ing to be disappointed. I’m disturbing 
no hard vvorking farmer from his 
peaceful slumber at this time of the 
night, and, what’s more, I’m taking no 
chances on getting. all cheweđ up by a 
dog. And it’s no fault of mine that this’s 
a blind siding.” 

“That’s vvhat I say,” endorsed the 
hogger, and we both hit the hay. 

IV 

1т was just breaking day when I 
awoke. After thinking over the situa- 
tion for a few minutes, I decided that 
the proper thing for a conscientious 
conductor to do unđer these circum- 
stances vvould be to take a vvalk over 
to the farm and try to get the dis- 
patcher by phone. So I started. 

I had just rounded the second curve 
in the right-of-way when I suddenly 
heard a faint hissing sound, such as 
steam escaping from the cylinder cocks 
of an engine. I looked up. Into clear 
in the east end of the passing track was 
extra 8017! 

The terrible truth sIowly sank into 
my cast-iron skull. 

Snaky was told by the Y. M. at 
Channing that the hunđTed tvventy 
empties would be given us. He hadn’t 
thought of inquiring апу further, and, 
assuming that we’d be one hundred 
twenty long and vvould hold the 
mam, had headed in for us! And I, 
my thoughts entirely taken up vvith 
the determination to put one over on 
,А1 anđ prevent him from putting one 
over on us, had forgotten Snaky’s 
words at Merriman on our first meet! 
Thinking all the while that he’d do 
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nothing else but pull up the main line, 
we had headed in fof Snaky! 

The 8017' could hardly have pulled 
into clear vvithout our hearing her ех- 
hausts, vvhile we hađ drifted dovvn 
grade almost noiselessly into clear. 
S'nakv must liav'e arrived first. Still, as 
We had all been sleeping, and.as a 
distance of eighty or ninety car lengths 
separateđ us, it was possible that we 
hadn’t heard, and that Snaky hadn’t 
been here as long as I feared. That 
was my only hope. 

I hoofed it back to Snakv’s crummy. 
As I passed by his engine, I saw his 
engine crew was in the hay. 

Snaky also was sleeping. As I en- 
tered the сгшпту he rose to his feet. 

“ What’s\ip?” he asked. “Just get 
here?” 

“ Yah!” I answered. “ Just got here 


about three hours ago—at 1 -05, to be 
exact. What time’d you get here?” 

’ Snaky glanced at his delay sheet, 
then disclosed this disconcerting- truth: 
“ Just five minutes ahead of you— 
at 1 a. м. !” Another perfect meet! 

“But vvhere’s your train?” he con- 
tinued. 

I could see he was still in the dark, 
so I enlightened him vvith the cold, 
cruel, and. unembellished facts. 

We both sat dovvn. We stared at 
the floor. Our thoughts were the 
same. 


We saw А1 coming up the street yes- 
terday, although he didn’t see us. We 
used to епјоу talking with Al, but for 
some reason or other we have no desire 
to do so lately. He’s not a bad dis- 
patcher, though. 


SOMEBODY MONKEYED WITH THE SWITCH 








1 Telegraph Poles 

F ROM the edge o] the east the telegraph poles 
Race over the desert floor, 

But near the tank slow down to a walk 
And peer through the station door. 

They saunter awhile, looking back—but soon 
Again the у break into-n run, 

And sprinting like mad up the far western grade 
Leap into the setting sun. 

—Tom Bamett. 


Overheard ot the Harvey House 

R ED-HEADED Веапегу Queen: “ What be- 
come of that Santa Fe hogger who was 
rushin’ you last spring?” 

Greta-Garbo-Blonde B. Q.: “ Јоћппу Hayes? 
Oh, I give him the air. I figured he was gettin’ 
too fresh. I overheard Johnny tellin’ his bake- 
head: 1 She’s lame on her left side, an’ she’s got 
a flat wheel on her right, an’ she hops around 
like an old goat jumpin’ a ditch.’ Well, I made 
a few sizzlin’ remarks, an’ then I learned he's only 
talkin’ about his old‘ engine.” 


Not on the Bill of Fore 

S WITCHMAN (at the Creasy Spoon): “ Coupla 
hard-boiled eggs to take out.” 

Waitress (winking) : “ Окау, baby. Can yuh 
wait till eleven o’dock when me an’ Mazie go 
off duty?” 


This Jargon of Ours 

O NE of the train crew, says the Crescent, 
testified in a suit growing out of a railroad 
collision, that “ The con was flipping the tissues in 
the doghouse; the hind shack was freezing a hot 
hub near the hind end; tallowpot was cracking 
diamonds in the tank; eagle ej* was down greas- 
ing the pig, and I was bending the rails when 
they hit us!” 

The King James version ’reađs as follows: “ The 
conductor was examining train orders in the 
cupola; the rear brakeman was cooling a journal; 
the fireman was breaking coal; the engineer was 


oiling the engine; and the head brakeman was 
throwing a switch when the trains came together.” 


A Fourth of July Lament 
'THOUGH wind-whipped flags are snapping, 
i Our thoughts are dull and gray 
As far-off drums are tapping • 

Where others are at play. 

From offl.ee work and ]actory 
The у head, excursion boumL 
For picnic fields to romp in g Гее — 

We snake them over the ground. 

It is no railroad holiday; 

We’re due to prime the hog 
From Seattle to New York Вау 
And Denver to Patchogue. 

—Olin Lyman. 


д Explanation 

"Т ADY,” said a skipper, in Santa Fe Magazine, 
Л—Ј “ you’U have to рау half-fare for that boy.” 
“ But, conductor,” the passenger objected, “ he’s 
only four years old.” 

“ Well, he looks like a six-year-old.” 

“ Sir, I have been married only four years!” 
“Lady, I’m not asking for a confession; I’m 
asking for a half-fare ticket.” 


A Cause for Thanks 

TUtY wije’s away — hooray, hooray! 
lvi l’ve got a jree foot now 
To stay out nights and see the sights, 
Nor have her raise a row. 


Му wife’s away a week to-day — 

Му socks are on the bum; 

Му shirts are gone, 1 still have on 
Last week’s — that’s going somel 

Му wife’s away two weeks—1 say, 
lf she’s not back here soon ’ 

1 shall ezpire—Ahl Here’s a wirel 
Ноогау! To-morrow noon! 

—W. W. Whitelock. 






Death Valley Scotty’s 
Great Run 

He Paid for Speed, by Gum, and He Got It—the Fastest 
Time Ever Made Betvveen Los Angeles and Chicago 

Ву the ENGINE PICTURE EDITOR 
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FEW minutes before noon 
on Saturday, July 8, 1905, 
a man walked into the 
private office of John J. 
Вугпе, general passenger 
a g e n t for the 
Santa Fe in Los 
Angeles. He wore 
high-heeled cow- 
boy boots, a ten- 
gallon Stetson, a 
cheap, heavy serge 
suit, and a thick, 
blue woolen shirt 
set off by a flam- 
ing scarlet tie. 

The G. P. A. 

1 o o k e d up in 
amazement. 

“ Mr. Вугпе,” 
the. stranger said 
q u i e 11 у as he 
tossed his coat in 
one corner, “my 
name is Walter 
S c o t t—‘ Death 
V a 11 e у Scotty ’ 
they call me here- 
abouts. I made' 
my fortune min- 
in’ in Death Valley, California, anđ I 
got топеу to burn.” 

The G. P. A. drew up his chair and 
handed his visitor a cigar. Who điđn’t 
know about Death Valley Scotty? 


Deoth Volley Scotty os He Looks To-doy 


“ Wa-af,” continued Scott in a quiet, 
easy drawl, “ I’ve been thinkin’ some 
of takin’ a train over your road to 
Chicago. I want to git there in forty- 
six hours. Min you do it?” 

General Passen- 
ger Agent Вугпе 
gulped. 

“ Why, that’s 
a 1 m o s t twelve 
hours faster than 
t h e fastest east- :v 
bound run has 
ever been made,” 
he s a i d. “ Do 
you—” 

S c 0 11 у inter- 
rupted Вугпе with 
a wave of his 
hand. 

“I k n o w it. 
I’ve b e e n over 
your road thirty- 
two times between 
here and Chicaga 
Гт wilfin’ to рау 
anythin’,” he went 
on slowly as he 
p u 11 e d out his 
wallet. “ Kin you 
do it? Let’s talk business.” 

Byrne’s eyes grew large as he 
watched Scotty finger a wad of thou- 
sand-dollar bills and deposit a few 
of them on the table. But he pulled 
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out his pencil, figuring as -he- talked. 
An hour later they got up. Вугпе 
had $5,500 in his hand. 

“Young fellow,” he said to SčOtty, 
“ we|ll get you to Chicago in forty-six 
hours. But you’ll be riding faster 
than a white man ever rode before!” 

“ Pardner,” replied Sćott lacohi- 
cally, “ I like уоцг talk. It sounds 
good to me. Line ’em up and tell ’em 
we’re comin’.” 

And so, at twelve o’clock noon the 
next day, the “ Death Valley Coyote” 
Special stood waiting in the La Grande 
Station at Los Angeles. A baggage 
car, a dining car, and a standard Pull- 


1 р.м., the special pulled out. On 
board were Scotty and his wife, also 
C. E. Van Loan, a newspaper repre- 
sentative, and P. N. Holman, another 
writer. 

The glistening ten-wheeler gave a 
toot, Engineer Finlay widened on her, 
the high drivers slipped and caught, 
and the famous Scott Special picked up 
speed and streaked out of the yards. 
The cheers of the crowđs along the 
right of way shrilled an excited fare- 
well, and Scotty waved his huge Stet- 
son in greeting. 

Faster and faster she flew—until 
they hit 84-miles an hour! Then the 



man, headed by Engine N0. 442, a 
Baldwin ten-wheeler,made up the train. 
Thousands of people had gathered and 
as the departing time neared the sheds 
became packed and the tracks lined 
with sight-seers. 

A big automobile đashed up to the 
station. Scott alighted, fought his way 
through the crowđ to the train, shook 
hands with Engineer John Finlay, and 
got up on the tender, where he made a 
short speech. 

“ Let ’er go!” he whooped. 

A minute or two later, promptly at 


jar of the brakes told th'at something 
was wrong. 

“ Too bad!” said Conductor Simp- 
son. “ The tank box has gone hot, 
but the fireman’s playing the hose on 
it.” 

The trouble was soon straightened 
out, however, and Engineer Finlay 
began to make up'lost time. He cut 
ten minutes off the one hour and fifteen 
minutes scheđule to San Bernardino. 

Here a helper engine was picked up, 
and they attacked the heavy Cajon 
Pass grade. But they didn’t stop to 
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uncouple the helper engine when they About this time Scotty sat đown to 
reached the summit. Instead, the his first meal on the trip. 
pusher uncoupled on the fly and “ Pretty shaky,” explained the con- 
spurted ahead onto a siding. The ductor as the salt and pepper cellars 
switch was closed and the Scott danced a jig on the table. “ Jackson 
Special dashed ahead without slacking don’t know a curve when he sees one. 
its pace! The whole road looks straight to him.” 

Then came the down grade stretch “ I’m satisfied with him, pardner,” 
of track. Eighty miles an hour anđ saiđ Scotty simply. 
still picking up speea. Ninety— 

ninety-three—ninety-six miles ап hour! 

Ninety-six miies ап hour around the 

шш . cL‘ 
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downhill curves! But Scotty rubbed 
his hands in glee. 

“That’s the way to roll ’em!” he 
declared. 

At Barstow they arriveđ 26 minutes 
ahead of their own schedule—the 
hardest schedule ever laid out for a 
train. There they changeđ engines in 
less time than it takes to tell about it, 
and were soon highballing across the 
desert behind N0. 1005, a Balđwin 
Prairie type. Engineer Gallagher diđn’t 
let up for anything. 

“ Let ’er go, Gallagher,” ordered 
Scotty—and Gallagher did. 

At Needles they changed to N0. 
1010, a Baldwin Prairie type, manned 
by Engineer Fređ Jackson, in eighty 
seconds! He, too, slowed down for 
nothing, not even the Colorađo River 
bridge. The special snaked across it 
at a 65-mile clip. 


Route of the Scott Speciol. 
It Averoged 50.4 Hiles per 
Hour by Runnrng2,265 Miles 
in 44 Hrs., 54 Min. 

Here is the menu of the Death 
Valley Coyote: 

Caviare Sanđwich a la Death Valley 
Iced Consomme 

Porterhouse Steak a Ia Coyote, two inches 
thick and a Marvel of Tendemess 
Broiled Squab on Toast, with Strips of 
Bacon au Scotty, Stuffed Tomatoes 
Ice Cream with , Colored Trimmings 
Cheese Coffee Cigars 

Three hours more of hard mountain 
railroading and they pulled into Selig- 
man at 10.49 р м - 

Division Superintendent G i b ^ 0 n 
climbed into the Pullman. 

“ What detained you ?” he asked, 
with a twinkle in his еуе. In making up 
the schedule the train yvas put down as 
an hour late—to enable the engineers 
to reach.out for time. Jackson did, and 
hung up one of the best recorđs be- 
tween Needles and Seligman. 
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Superintendent Gibson rode the train 
the entire length of the Albuquerque 
Division. He was glad when the train 
left his division, just as it was a relief 
to every one aTong the line. Section 
gangs carefully patrolled the tracks 
before the special and examined every 
switch, rail and tie. But even at that 
it was *something to worry about. 

At Albuquerque the next morning, 
after a sleepless night, they were 
coupled onto a Pacific type engine with 
Engineer Ed Sears at the throttle. He 
dropped the special đown the hill be- 
tween Albuquerque and Lamy at a 71- 
mile clip. Then they prepaređ for the 
run to Glorieta—up a grade that ran 
158 feet to the mile. 


“ Here’s where you get a touch of 
real mountain railroading,’’ said Jim 
Kurn, the trajnmaster. “ We’re going 
to beat the schedule if -we have to side- 
track that dining car. She’s got a hot 
box.” 

“ Sure,” replied Scott. “ If she 
smokes, cut ’er out!” 

Between Glorieta and Las Vegas 
came a đrop again. Down, swerving 
from right to left, the Pullman leaped 
anđ jumped against the long curves. 
It was impossible to stand in the aisle. 
Finally, at 12.38 p. m., they pulled into 
Las Vegas. 

All that day they bucked the moun- 
tains, setting up records that were to 
last for years. 



AtlonticType Engine No. 510, Which Hogger Losee Ron 106 Miles on Hour Between Cameron and Surrey 
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At 5.15 p.m. they arrived at La 
Junta behind N0. 1215, a Baldwin 
Pacific type, with the worst part of the 
јоигпеу behind them. There it took 
exactly two minutes to change to one 
of the Santa Fe’s new Atlantic type 
balanceđ compounds. 

Again they were off, tearing across 
the straight track and level roadbed 
of the Kansas plains like a bullet. N0 
more mountain grades to buck; no 
more sharp curves' to slow đown for. 
And they vvere hours ahead of their 
own grueling schedule! 

Elated, Scotty rode the cab into 
Dođge City. 

“ Mister,” he told H. G. Simmons, 
the hogger betvveen Syracuse and 
Dodge City, “ them telegraph poles 
look just like a fine-tooth comb.” 

They pulled into Dodge City at 8.29 
р.м. Although engines were changed 
in less than 100 seconds, Scotty was so 
enthusiastic he made use of the time to 
send a wire to President Roosevelt—he 
had a couple seconds to spare: 

AN AMERICAN COWBOY IS 
COMING EAST ON A SPECIAL 
TRAIN FASTER THAN ANY • 
COW-PUNCHER EVER RODE BE- 
FORE. HOW MUCH SHALL I 
B R E A K THE TRANSCONTI- 
NENTAL RECORD? 

That night they averaged a mile 
every fifty seconds as they cut across 
the middle of Kansas. Between Em- 
poria and Argentine, despite four slow 
orders and numerous grade crossings, 
they ate up 124 miles in 130 minutes. 

Scotty tried to grab a little sleep that 
night, but, as he saiđ, he had to stay 
up and take a look at Missouri. A look 
was all he got, however. Only four 
hours after leaving Kansas City at 
3.50 a.m. they raced across the whole 
State of Missouri and a corner of 


Iowa. During the night Engineer A. 
F. Bauer hit it up to 90 miles an hour. 

Leaving Fort Madison at 7.25 a. m., 
the Coyote cut loose for the home 
stretch across the State of Illinois. Ву 
this time everybody had heard of the 
wonderful record the train was mak- 
ing. The newspapers had been full of 
the accounts of the daredevil cowboy 
who shook hands with Death and gave 
a vvhoop at the same time. The As- 
sociated Press had kept its wires hot 
with nevvs about the train, and the big 
dailies in all cities gave the news 
front page heađlines. 

Every tovvn from Shopton to Chi- 
cago was out along the right of way to 
a man. Everybody cheered as the 
train came by. The run to Chicago 
vvas a triumphant procession. 

Scotty was more jubilant than ever. 

“ That’s the way to roll ’em!” he 
shouted enthusiastically to Engineer 
Losee as he helped the fireman scoop 
the black diamonđs into the white-hot 
fire. Losee took Scotty at his word 
and gave her the limit. Every switch 
was spiked and the entire operating de- 
partment was stanđing on its toes. In 
the dispatcher’s office the op vvould 
hardly have time to put one “ O. S.” 
on the sheet. before another would be 
handed him. 

“ It looks as though she vvere falling 
dovvn a well,” one of the superin- 
tendents remarked. 

Losee grabbed the throttle and 
headed for the tank, while Scotty 
grinned his whole-hearted approval. 1 
Then they began to tear! Between 
Cameron and Surrey the Coyote 
bounded along at a speed of 106 miles 
an hour! And despite five minutes’ 
delay at Chillicothe, four at South 
Joliet, the Scott Special, fastest long 
distance run ever made anđ ever yet to 
be made, covered her last 239 miles in 
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as many minutes, to pull into Chicago 
at 11.54 a.m. 

The Death Valley Coyote, leaving 
Los Angeles at 1.00 p. m. on July 9, 
had streaked over 2,265 miles of heavy. 
mountain grades, tortuous hillside 
curves, and blistering desert sands in 
exactly 44 hours and 54 minutes. Even 
with all delays she had averaged 50.4 
miles an hour for the whole trip! 

Scotty was happy. He had set up a 
mark for all time. Why did he do it? 


It was his way of giving a whoop— 
his way of telling the world that he was 
alive and happy, and that he was on 
a bender. 

“ I’m buying speed,” said Scotty. 

Nor has the famous run ever been 
bettered. To-day you рау extra fare, 
in an extra fast train, to ride over the 
same iron highway in the same direc- 
tion. But you do it in 56 hours and 
55 minutes,.and even at that you’re 
going some. * ~ 


STEALING A MARCH ON THE “ESPEE’' 

R AILROAD men accustomed to assume that the Southem Pacific’s hold on the east shore 
of San Franđsco Вау could never be broken, wcre amazed to discover recently that the 
water front of six important East Вау cities had been wrested from it by the Santa Fe, Western 
Pacific, and Great Northern. 

Only by a masterpiece of strategy could such a feat have been accomplished. Although 
every move had to be made before the S. P.’s watchful eyes, these moves were so skillfully 
combined and directed that the S. P. was completely deceived as to their real meaning. 

Probably no road has ever had more complete control of an important water front. Two 
generations ago the S. P. laid its tracks as close to the Вау and the Oakland Estuary as they 
would go. When the Santa Fe and the Western Pacific arrived they had to fall in b.ehind. As 
the region grcw, the biggest industries located themselves virtually in the S. P.’s lap. 

Santa Fe, Big G and Western Pacific officials were worried.. Finally the three roads got 
together and decided upon an audacious plan. This was to buy and reclaim those tidelands 
themselves, run their own tracks albng the new water front, and leave the S. P. a mile inshore! 

But how were they to do it? The minute the S. P. should discover them buying there, it 
would start buying, too, and block the whole plan. 

A concern with the innocent-appearing name of “ Вегкеку Waterfront Сотрапу ” was 
formed for the avowed purpose of developipg the tidelands opposite Berkeley. S. P. officials 
were pleased; this was the sort of thing they had been waiting years for. The сотрапу extended 
its buying along the whole water front and then began building a rock wall to reclaim the land. 

Meanwhile, it had been necessary for the allied roads to figure out a way of getting their 
tracks doWn to the new water front. How could they pierce the enemy’s line without letting 
him know they were doing it? 

Fortunately, there was an active real estate market in that city. So among the frequent 
transfers of lots, nobody noticed that a certain number of them, occurring widely apart in time 
and under various namcs, werc in a straight line running from the Santa Fe down to the water 
front. Over this right-of-way will come not only the Santa Fe, but the Great Northern as well. 

For the Western Pacific such a course was impossible. But the interurban lines of the 
Кеу System cross the S. P- b v diving under it in a subway, and then run along the southern 
boundary of the tideland area. Arrangements were made with the Кеу to do the Oakland 
switching for the W. P. The Кеу locomotive that picks up its freights will haul them under 
the S. P. tracks and onto the tideland area. 

The connection between these operations was not guessed until the purchase of' a tract 
connecting the tidelands with the Richmond right-of-way revealed the “ water front сотрапу ” 
as the Santa Fe and Western Pacific Railroads. 

Daily the rock wall, already three miles long, is being extended. Soon 15 square miles of 
factory sites will rise from the Вау. Then will come the factories. And the hauling of all their 
frcight is going to mean a lot of new jobs for railroad men.— H. J. FitzGerald. 
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The Skeleton Jack 

Ву ALEX BRICE 


E ADING “ Midlanđ 
Memories ” in the Đecem- 
ber, 1930, R'ahroad 
Man j s Magazine snre 
brought back to шу' mind 
my experienees on that olđ Colorado 
road. It was on that line that I fired 
my Iast engine. Maybe you brothers 
would like to hear about it. 

It was in June, 1886, that I first 
heard about the railroađ they were 
building up near Glenwood Springs, 
Colorado. I was firing on the old A. 
& P., then, now the Santa Fe, and I 
had a passenger run from Winslbw to 


Needles. It was so hot I coulđn’t sleep 
and a ninety-mile up-hill run to Peach 
Springs kept me more than busy. So 
I started out for Colorađo. 

I reached there in November, 1888, 
having workeđ meanwhile on the D. 
& R. G. and the Northern Pacific. 
They’d told me at Salida to go to 
Leadville and Kire out on the Midlanđ, 
as thev were going to đouble crew the 
engines оп account of the Iarge busi- 
ness and so few engines. I did just 
that anđ got a job. 

One of my big experiences on that 
line was when I fired for a certain big 
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Sweđe hogger. The air those days 
was quite unlike what it is novv. A 
straight-air man who’d never liandled 
automatic air could give you the thrill 
of your life. It was nothing unusual 
to have a runaway. 

On this occasion we vvere going east 
toward Leadville. When we tipped 
over the top through Hagerman Tun- 
nel, I closed the cab door and settled 
down for a little sleep. The snow in 
this place was about ten feet, and I 
heard the engineer tell the brakeman, 
Непгу Mullen, he’d better get out. 

When I woke up I saw that we sure 
were traveling. I told him to put her 
in-back motion, and he did —sliding 
the drivers. We got stopped down in 
Sow Belly Gulch. There the helper 
caught up with us and helped us down 
the balance of the way. 

There were no more side tracks be- 
tween there arfti Lea'dville, and we had 
about ten minutes to go five miles 
and get into clear for No. 3. I asked 
the engineer where he vvas going for 
N0. 3, and he told me to Leadville, of 
course. He pulled her open and near- 
ly knocked the fire out of her. N0. 3 
happened to be ten minutes late, and 
we got in clear just as she pulled in. 

We cut ,off and went to the round- 
house. Just as we were about in, who 
should come along but the master me- 
chanic, Tom McNeil. He cocked his 
ear when he heard the “ flat spots ” 
anđ came right over. When he aske'd 
the engineer what was the matter with 
the wheels, the Swede said “ I sleeped 
her.” “ All right,” said Tom. 
“ ‘ Sleep ’ in and get your time.” 

But.it was a job of firing that ended 
my connections with the Miđland. 

Christmas Eve, 1888, the engineers 
gave a “ ball,” and of course I went. 
I got to bed about 2 a.m., and was 
scarcely asleep when the caller came 


after me to go to a wreck at a place 
called Nora, near Aspen Junction. An 
engineer named Bossinger had let 
them get away and run into the side of 
the mountain and killed the fireman 
and brakeman. 

We worked all Christmas Day, and 
that night I was told to watch the en- 
gine. I told the master mechanic I 
was not fit to watch the engine, but ће 
said there was no one else to do it. So 
I filled her up with water, banked the 
fire and went back in the caboose and 
to bed. 

I woke up about 2 А.м., and, on 
looking her over, I found the left side 
frozen up. I wrapped some waste and 
coal oil around the pipe and got the 
steam going through and had about a 
third of a glass of water. I figured 
that vvoulđ last until morning, so, after 
putting the fire out around the brartch 
pipe, I went back to bed. 

At 6 a.m. I went out to get ready 
for a day’s work, and there stood the 
“ Five Spot ” like a skeleton. The cab 
was burned off, and still smoldering., 
Nothing was left but the tin roof on 
four props. I told the engineer to 
come out and look at his “ baby.” 

“ For the luvva Mike! What hap- 
pened?” he asked when he saw her. 

I told him the cab was burned off, 
as, of course, he could see. We did 
what we could—which wasn’t much. 

We were busy disconnecting her 
when the master mechanic came along 
on another train. He wanted to know 
all about it, and I told him I didn’t 
know—I was asleep in the cab, and 
vvhen I awoke the engine vvas all on 
fire. Of course he told me I was lying, 
and I couldn’t contradict him. 

I went to Leadville thcn and told 
my buddy, who was hostling there, 
what had happened. He said to go to 
bed and he would call me for an extra 
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letter will be returned, zvhether published or not. 


west, as Tom never told him not to 
call me. So sure enough he called me, 
and,I went over to Aspen Junction and 
back to Leadville. 

As Tom was coming to work that 
morning he saw me get off the engine. 
He stopped as though 'he had been 
shot. 

“ Where have you been?’’ he want- 
ed to know. 

“ Over to Aspen Junction,’’ I said. 


“ I told you that you were fired,” 
he said. 

“ Well,” I came back, “ I thought 
maybe you had reconsidered it. I’m 
a pretty good fireman.” 

“ Consider, hell!” he growled. “ Go 
get your time.” 

I thanked him for giving me the 
job, and also for firing me. Then I 
went over to the D. & R. G. and went 
switching. I’ve never fired since. 


Running Wild 

Ву KEITH DAVIS 

lllustrated by Joseph Easley 


ES, sir! Running wild; and 
what was worse, a grin- 
ning madman sat across 
the cab from where I lay 
bound with the bell cord of 
my own engine. 

I had just been promoted to the 
right-hand side of the cab, getting an 
engine in helper service on Dixon Hill, 
from Neberry to Mason. Му fireman, 
Joe Donner, was an old acquaintance 
—I cannot say old frienđ, for I believe 
he had no real friends in the true sense 
of the word. He was very queer. 


Somehow he couldii’t pass Buck 
Ogle’s swinging doors when he was off 
duty. Though rarely becoming soused 
completely, he could and did attain that 
unenviable state of being perpetually 
pickled without апу one noticing it par- 
ticularly. 

Joe’s frequent stops at Buck’s saloon 
did not noticeably affect his ability to 
spread the black diamonds. Мапу was 
the time we reached the top of the hill 
helping a heavy drag, with our pop 
valve working steadily. Yet there was 
something wrong with Joe. I had 
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never stopped to figure it out, but bits 
of gossip in Neberry now and then told 
ше things I could never get from Joe 
himself. 

His wife, working m a railroad res- 
taurant to keep- their two kiddies in 
school, knew something of the effects 
of that gentlemanly đrink of Joe ? s. 
While it did not seem to touch him 
physically, his wife knew that Joe was 
gradually losing his mind. 

I scoffed at most gossip of this sort. 

We were called one afternoon to 
help a red ball freight up the hill. Joe 
had everything shipshape on the 519 
when I reached the roundhouse. Very 
quiet as a rule, he seemed unusually 
quiet on this trip, and still more un- 
usual, the old pop valve never Iifteđ 
once on the way to Mason. 

When we stopped at Mason to cut 
out I noticed the stearn gauge was fall- 
ing steadily. A bad flue, I thought, for 
Joe had been wielding the scoop with 
all his strength and cunning. 

“ Gouldn’t keep her hot, Bill,” he 
muttered, as he climbed down the gang- 
way to open the wye switch. 

We backed up the west leg of the 
wye with Joe riding on the prlot. He 
would get the switch at the stem of 
thevwye before getting back in the cab. 
When we passed this switch the steam 
was still falling fast. I stopped and 
got down to walk around the engine. 
As I expected, there was a wide leak 
somewhere in that firebox. Water was 
running in a stream through the grates. 
It was downhill practically all the way 
to Neberry—maybe we could get her 
in v 

Joe lineđ the switch for the east leg 
®f the wye and started back to the en- 
gine. I had one foot on the bottom 
step of the gangway when I saw his 
face. What I saw there held me as if 
I were frozen to the spot. 


He advanced toward me in sort of 
a crouch, with eyes of a raving manic 
—stark staring mad., 

In the few seconđs that I stood 
rooted there, many thoughts flashed to 
my mind—the gossip I had scoffed at, 
anđ the knowledge that Joe was much 
stronger than I, even when sane. 

I could see in his eyes the mad pur- 
pose that impelled him: to crush me— 
to grind me đown. There was a long, 
y heavy топкеу wrench behind ту seat 
box. A tap on poor Joe’s head was 
the kindest thing I could đo, and it was 
evident that I must do something. 
When I started to climb into the cab, 
Joe lunged forward anđ I felt a sharp 
crack of pain, a roar in ту heađ, and 
passed out. Joe hađ crowned me with 
an angle iron. 

When I regained consciousness some 
time later, I was awkwardly trusseđ up 
on Joe’s seat box. He had bound me 
with the bell cord, and was now open- 
ing the throttle to start. I thought of 
the rapidly falling gauge and' prayed 
that he didn’t have steam enough to 
get out on the main line, but she 
started. And I knew that was enough 
to send us both into eternity if I didn’t 
do something to stop that engine before 
we toppeđ over the hill just east of the 
depot. 

Even though, by some miracle, we 
should make all those curves on the hill, 
I suđdenly remembered that we were 
to meet N0. 109, the Texas Limiteđ, 
at Morley siding, eight miles east of 
Mason. The thought of riding with 
that madman to crash into that heavily- 
laden passenger train—well, I can’t tell 
you just how I felt, but it wasn’t 
pleasant. 

Though I was tied, I managed to 
get one hand in ту jumper pocket 
where I felt a short pencil and an old 
clearance card. We were now ap- 
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proaching the đepot. We had our run- 
ning orders back to Neberry, so the 
operator at the depot would have noth- 
ing for us andl probably would рау lit- 
tle attention to a helper going back. 

But it was my only chance. With 
my hanđs behind me movable only an 
inch or so, and with the paper against 
the side of the cab, I wrote: 


109 was ту old dad. He was making 
his last run on the A. & P. before re- 
tiring on account of age limit. - 
Perhaps it waš the savage lurching 
of that wild engine around those sharp 


When I Storted to Climb into the Cob, Joe 
Lunged Forword and Crowned Ие with on 
Angle Iron 


Fireman insane. 1 am tied, helpless. 
Bngine running zvild. Hold 109 at 
Morley, open szvitch and dcrail. 

To get my message out of the cab 
window I had to raise myself a foot 
or so, and the movement attracted the 
atten'tion of my mad captor. But be- 
fore the heavy shovel landed on my 
head in a glancing blow that put me 
back in slumberland, I saw that little 
scrap of paper flutter to the platform 
directly in front of the telegraph of- 
fice, anđ I prayed more fervently than 
I had ever prayed that the operator saw 
it, too. For, in that last moment of 
frenzied thinking, the awful realization 
came to my mind that the engineer on 


curves that restored me to conscious- 
ness again. Anywav, rve were just 
leaving the curves and entering a long 
stretch of straight track in which there 
was a deep sag, two miles west of 
Morley. 

The madman across the cab had the 
throttle wide open, staring wildly down 
the track ahead with a horrible grin. 
Tuming my head slightly, I glanced 
ahead. 

In the distance I could see a train 
coming toward us at full speed. VVork- 
ing desperately, but quietly, I succeeded 
in freeing One hand froin my bonds. 
I got my pocket knife from my over- 
alls and cut the remaining cord. 
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Му plan was to jump for the air- 
brake valve and give her the big-hole 
when we were about a half mile from 
the Oncoming train. They coulđ see us 
anđ would stop. If I could reach that 
brake valve I could stop the runaway 
engine before the madman could finish 
me. There was no steam for him to 
work, but there was plenty of air show- 
ing on the air gauge. 

About a mile away the oncoming 
train’s engineer shut off his steam. I 
could see tlpe rapidly spurting exhaust 
die away and black billowing smoke 
float lazily back with the wind. Now 
was my moment. 

VVatching the madman closely, I 
leaped for the valve. But it seemed 
that he was watching me from the cor- 
ner of one red-streaked еуе. He met 
me halfway and we went down on the 
deck together. His clawing hands 
grabbed for my throat. I rolled and 
avoided that death grasp, and at the 
same time struck a short arm drive to 
his neck. 

Now the maniac was fighting with 
insensate fury, kicking, gouging, bit- 
ing, and trying most of all to reach my 
throat with those large grasping hands. 
I fought desperately, doggedly, though 
I felt it was hopeless. We were too 
near that other train. We were riding 
right into death, why resist now ? But 
with my chin ducked, I took a lot of 
punishment in the face, anđ succeeđed 
in keeping those clawing hands away 
from my throat. 

Repeated b!ows from hamlike fists 
were finishing me quickly when I felt 
the engine jar as though we had made 
a rough coupling. Then, as a sicken- 
ing poke in the ribs put me back in 
dreamland again, I caught a glimpse 
of the shaggy gray head of my dad 
climbing up the gangway with a brake 
club. 


The next thing I knew I was on a 
comfortable cot in the baggage car on 
109. A međical-looking gent was say- 
ing to dad: 

“ He’s all right. Couple of ribs 
broken. Lost a lot of blood and skin, 
but he’ll come out of it nicely.” 

When the Doc went back to his Pull- 
man, dad told me how it happened. 

The operator at Mason got my mes- 
sage anđ transmitteđ it to the đis- 
patcher, who gave Morley orders to 
hold 109. Dad grasped the situation 
quickly, cut off his engine from 109 
and with his fireman came boiling up 
the track to try to make a flying couple- 
in and stop the 519 without a wreck. 
It was a desperate undertaking, but 
he figured the two miles of straight 
track and that sag would be in his 
favor. 

He met us in the sag just right, get- 
ting his engine reversed and under way 
just in time to pick us up in the sag. 
The madman was preparing to throw 
me into the firebox when dad and his 
fireman overpowered him. 

“ What will become of Joe, dad ?” 
I askeđ, when he finished. 

“ There are two private cars on this 
train, loaded with mining capitalists,” 
he replied. “ When they l^arned what 
had happened they made up a sizable 
purse for you and me and my fireboy. 
I was going to refuse it, when I hap- 
pened to think of poor Joe and his 
family. Then I told them on what 
conditions we woulđ accept their offer- 
ing. They understood quickly and it 
is all arranged. Joe will get the best 
treatment obtainable, and the kiddies 
will have their schooling.” 

I was thinking of dad now—of his 
long and honorable record. 

“ Your Iast trip, dad?” I inquired. 

“ N0, sir-ee. Not by a damn sight. 
Do you think for one bloomin’ minute 
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that I’m going to end my forty-two And he đid make onć more perfect 
years as an engineman making my last run before he retired. But me—I 
trip in a baggage car?” haven’t touched a throttle since. 


PENNSY BREAKS OWN RECORD FOR LONG TRAINS 

A LL records for single engine train movement over the Renovo Division of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road were broken recently when train W-4 pulled into Renovo yards from Kane and Erie with 
153 cars, 118 of which were loaded. This train measured 7,007 feet, or about a mile and a 
quarter in length. The exact tonnage was 9,229 tons and the estimated value of the shipment 
was approximately $350,000,00. 

Engine 651 was used to handle this immense train, and was in charge of Engineman W. 
Snodgrass, Fireman D. F. Campbell, Conductor P. B. Connelly, Flagman John Соопеу, Brakemen 
G. C. Mason and F. H. Charter. 

This mountain of freight was moved over the divisiori on scheduled time and without a hitch. 
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Baboon 

Signalman 

Ву N. H. LAING 

lllustrated. by Emmett Watsotl 


The Boboon Gontinued 
Faithfully to Act os 
Assistont to His Chief 
for Many Months 


OME railroad companies 
complain of having two- 
legged apes or donkeys in 
• their employ, but one rail- 
way in South Africa actual- 
ly has had 'a baboon assistant to a sig- 
nal man. 

The traffic manager of the Eastern 
Railway system, Mr. Creswell Clarke, 
after one of the Kaffir wars in which 
he served as officer, learned that one 
of his men had lost a leg while fighting 
under him in the uprising. Wishing 
to give him some employment he gave 
him a signal post a quarter of a mile 
from the railway station of Uiten- 
hage, Cape Colony, about twenty miles 
from Port Elizabeth. The engineer 
had a light hand car espeeially con- 
structed for him so that he could easily 
run it out to the signals and put it on 
and off the rails. 

This scheme was successful for a 


few months, but then the signaler 
founđ that his strength was failing. 
Determined not to accept апу form of 
charity, he racked his brains for means 
by which he could hold his job and still 
preserve his health. Finally he con- 
ceived the idea of teaching his pet, a 
strong, young baboon, to assist him. 

After weeks of traiping the results 
were amazing. The baboon trundled 
his master with the greatest glee to 
and from the signals, took the hand- 
car off the rails and placed it in posi- 
tion. He even took up his stanđ to 
pull the signals when his master or- 
đered him to. 

When a trajn passeđ through again 
he put the signals to danger. 

This was done for a considerable 
time, and he never made a mistake. 

Мапу people visited the place out of 
curiosity in order to see the hairy 
switchman who used arms and legs. 
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One visitor wrote an alarming let- 
ter to the general manager, Sir Charles 
Eliot, K. C. M. G., pointing out the 
urittsual labor conditions prevailing at 
Uitenhage, and protested that the 
safety of the traveliftg public should 
not be left to the тегсу of an ape! 

The general manager shortly after- 
ward left for Uitenhage jmd made a 


careful personal inspection of the pro- 
ceedings. He decided that the ape was 
successfully carrving out his work, but 
in order to calm the public, who had 
been aroused unnecessarily, he made 
one or two trivial suggestions which 
were carried out. The baboon con- 
tinued faithfully to act as assistant to 
his chief for тапу months. 


"Reach for the Ceiling!” 

Ву E. K. WRIGHT 

lllustrated by Joseph Easley 


T was a čhilly night, but I 
felt. chillier yet when 
I thought of the thousand 
dollars or so in the cash 
drawer. Smith, the second 
trick man, had had a big day. That 
was in the spring of 1922, when I was 
employed as a third trick telegrapher- 
clerk at the Delta, Utah, station of the 
L. A. & S. L. 

When I came to relieve S.mith I 
asked Dinty, the third trick dispatcher 
at Milford, for an hour or so off and 
went out to eat with Smith. We fooled 
around a while and finally left. Smith’s 
last words to the cook were, “ Guess 
I’ll go down and hold up the depot be- 
fore I turn in—I had about a thousand 
dollar ticket sale'to-day.’’ 

Things went fine all night, however, 
and I began to think my feelings of 
apprehension were foolish. 

About four in the morning several 
persons came in the waiting room, a 
couple of them buying tickets for Mil- 
ford. Then they stepped into the ladies’ 
waiting room, which was heated, and 
closed the door behind them. 

In the meantime two more men 


came into the main waiting room. I 
was busy pounding brass and paid no 
attention to them for a minute. 

Then came a guttural commanđ: 

“ Reach for the ceiling!”' 

I whirled around and saw one of the 
two men leaning through the ticket 
window and leveling a rifle at me. 

“ All right,” I smiled, “ be with you 
in a minute.” I thought he was jest- 
ing—thought he was maybe going 
hunting somewhere. 

“ Put ’em up,” he commanded, “ an’ 
no foolin’ this time—we want that 
,money in the cash drawer.” 

I shivered a little, for the gun was 
pointed at me and the end of it looked 
big enough for me to crawl into. I 
made a grab for it without stopping to 
think of the possible consequences. 

The bandit pulled it back. 

“ Make it quick,” he said, “ or I’ll 
blow your head off!” 

Ву this time I saw that he was pretty 
drunk—too drunk to realize that I had 
tried to grab his gun. Then I tried 
argument, but it didn’t work. He 
meant business, I could see. that. 

Just at the peak of the situation I 
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heard a train whistle—four short 
blasts—calling for the order board. I 
jumped for the lever and threw it to 
proceed just as the people in the 
ladies’ waiting room, thinking their 
train had arrived, dashed out into 
the waiting room. 

The bandits forgot about me for 


Then Come o Gutturol 
Commond: " Reoch for 
the Ceiling!" 


a minute and proceeded to line up the 
passengers against the wall and search 
them. Then I made a jump for the 
ticket window, yanked it down and 
fumbled at the ticket case. I dashed for 
the phone, gave the ringer a frantic 
twist, and let central in on the news. 

The bandits, in the meantime, had 
got flustered and ran out of the door 
without troubling me. They dashed 
out on the platform, cut across the 


traek within twenty feet of the 
engine of the npoving freight 
train, and disappeared into the 
darkness. One of the fellows 
who was helđ up said that he saw 
them jump on some horses that 
were tied on the other siđe of the 
tracks. They never were caught. 

But Smith had a hard time explain- 
ing oflF that remark of his to the restau- 
rant keeper. Somehow or other the 
officials got hold of it. The cook says 
he đidn’t tell, anđ I know I didn’t. Му 
guess is that the bandit heard Smith 
tell the cook about his big ticket sale 
and then planned the dioldup. But 
Smith got cleared up all right, al- 
though I’ll wager he makes no more 
such remarks! 


6 R 











Ву FLOYD Т. WOOD 

S OMETIMES he’s past twenty; more often he’s not, 
But he’s hitting the ball with the best that he’s got. 
He’s fresh as the devil and wise like an owl. 

“ Неу, Bill, sign the book here and cut out the yowl!” 

Sometimes he has топеу; more often he’s broke, 

But he’s zippy and happy and keen for a joke. 

He knows all the stalls that have ever been sprung, 

So don’t try to fool him or, brother, you’re stung. 

He тау have flagged school but he’s wrestled with life; 
He’s harder to kid than a late model wife. 

He finds all the places where lazy rails lurk 
And gets a big kick out of making ’em work. 

This week he’s on đay shift; next week ’twill be nights. 
He’s wise where there’s poker and game chicken fights. 
Don’t waste your time bluffing; you won’t make it stick; 
The call boy’s a wizard at curing the sick. 

And don’t try to dođge him and cause a đelay; 

At least never do it if aiming to stay. 

He’s heard every lie that has ever been lieđ. 

“ Неу, Bill, sign the book here, or off comes your hide!” 
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Ву WILLIAM EDWARD HAYES 

Author of " Rubber-Tired Roilroodmg,” " Уопкее Clipper,” "Highballing the Broadway," etc. 




HE second trick romdhouse 
foreman loped around the 
tank of the peđdler freight 
engine and came down the 
left-hand siđe with a growl 
in his throat and a right dangerous 
glint in his еуе. He took one look at 
the left-hand guide, shifted his chew 
and laced into the half-baked machinist 
he had put on the job. 

“ Didn’t I tell yuh we wanted that 
job in a rush? You haven’t done a 
darn thing that I can see!” 

“ Yeh,” said the mechanic. “ I know 
I didn’t do anything. I was waitin’ to 
s e e whether you 
wanted—” 

“ Waitin’!” The 
fire blazed higher 
in t h e foreman’s 
eyes and he snort- 
ed again. “ Wait- 
in’! When you got 
a job to do, do 
something. Even if 
you đo it wrong, 


Modern Railroaders Are 
Going After Big Business 
in a Big Way—the Huge 
Steel Freight Container 
Is One Effective Weapon 
Against Motor Truck 
Competition 

do something! Now you go 
ап’ hang up a delay on us.” 

Do something, even if 
you đo it all wrong! A lot 
of good logic there, and it’s 
applicable now 'to the Pennsylvania 
Railroađ in one of the most interesting 
experiments which has been carried on 
in recent railroad history. For the 
Pennsylvania, tired of hearing about 
ways anđ means to beat the highway 
competition, has taken definite action 
according to its own lights, and that 
action is centered around an effort to 
prove that there can be such a thing as 
full coordination of rail and highway 
transportation. 

A few years ago some of the larger 
trunk lines, operating in the East, 
struck. upon the idea of a container 
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Here We See the Containers Being Loaded on o P. R. R. Gondola in Philadelphia 


system for transporting less than car- 
load freight. It had been handleđ in 
box cars with a great deal of loss and 
damage claims eating into the revenue. 

These containers were built of steel, 
solidly riveted together, and loaded at 
point of origin with whatever com- 
modity the shipper wanted to send out. 
The containers then were placed on 
gondola cars and carried to destina- 
tion. This system enabled the carrier 
to get maximum tonnage on each car 
and utilize all carrying space. 

Truck competition came along, 
package freight began to slip away 
from the rails, and truck business 
thrived as cargoes rolled over the high- 
ways. Shippers liked that truck service, 
even if it was a little higher, because it 
gave them “ store to store ” delivery. 
Once a revenue-getter, the third-class 


train became a pain in its manage- 
ment’s neck. 

The pain got so acute for the Penn- 
sylvania a few years back that the 
peddlers were pulled out of service 
completely and trucks were supple- 
mented to саггу the package freight 
over the highways where the 'public 
road paralleled the railroad. This 
gained in the management’s favor until 
now the Pennsylvania R a i 1 r o a d 
operates 49 truck routes over 1,770 
miles of territory daily, and Pennsyl- 
vania officials have stated that this 
system has resulted in an approximate 
annual saving of $1,335,000. 

Of course a lot of train and engine 
crevvs lost out\ and highways became 
congested. 

The Pennsylvania, however, has not 
believed that operating its own trucks 
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The Twenty-two Irijored Victims of This Wreck Hove Lost Some of Their Enthusiosm for Bus Travel. 
The Bus, Running from Pittsburgh to Clevetond, Skidded on a Wet Higkway ond Turned Over Twice 
Betvveen Butler ond New Castle, Pa. Fortunotely No O'ne Wos Killed 


over the public roađs would sgjve the 
problem of truck competition. In faGt, 
the management has stated that “ We 
do not anticipate that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will engage in highway truck- 
ing (aside from the service already 
mentioned), for the reason that our 
studies inđicate motor truck transporta- 
tion has the advantage ©f cheaper ter- 
minal costs, while rail transportation 
has the advantage of the cheaper cost 
for the line haul.” 

Now, something new would have to 
be developed, according to the Pennsy’s 
way of thinking. 

“ How shall we hook up the truck 
on the highway with the rails?” it 
asked itself. 

“What’s the matter with the con- 
tainer idea that we are now using on 
less than carload freight on the longer 
hauls? Why not build containers that 
can be loaded at the store door, vvhile 
on a truck chassis, then hauled to the 
car vvhere they can be hoisted off by 
use of a crane, loadeđ on the car and 
carried to the destination only to be 
put back on a truck chassis for delivery 
to the store door there?” it replieđ. 

The Pennsylvania got busy and 
built the containers. The service vvas 
inaugurated between Baltimore, Buf- 
falo, Clevelanđ, Philadelphia, Pitts- 


burgh and New York, and is novv being 
extended to Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Inđi'anapolis and Chicago. Through a 
subsidiary, the American Contract and 
Trast Соптрапу, the road has acquired 
an interest in trucking companies in 
various cities. The trucking end of 
the service is đesigned to be carried on 
indepenđently of railroad operations. 

Now it has come down to a question 
of rates for this service on less than 
carload freight. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, as this is being 
written, had the application of the rail- 
road before it. In working out a rate 
basis it was determined that the 
heaviest highway truck competition 
could be found within a 250-mile zone 
from апу given large city, reaćhing its 
peak in the first hundred miles of 
travel. 

“ The solution of this problem, in 
our judgment, vvould be the creation of 
a coordinated transportation arrange- 
ment whereby the rail carrier тау 
transport vvithin the 250-mile area the 
truck bodies for the trucker. This 
shotild'be accomplished at a charge 
below the trucker’s cost,” Vice Pres- 
ident J. F. Deasy of the Pennsy told 
the Commission. 

The savings to shippers can best be 
illustrated by the facts upon which the 
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conclusions of the đe- 
mountable truck experi- 
ment are baseđ on the 
haul between New York 
and Philadelphia. The 
movement is арргохг- 
mately ioo miles. The 
average rail rate on less 
than carload freight is 
now 56.9 cents. per hun- 
dređ pounds. The aver- 
age truck rate is 42 
cents per h u n d r e d 
pounds. The truckers 
figure on a profit of four 
cents, which means that 
it costs them 38 cents on 
store to store hauling. 
Twenty cents of this 42 


It's Sofer ond More Convenient 
to “Toke o Troin insteod of o 
Bus." Here Are Two Views of 
Fatol Bus Wrecks. Three Pos- 
sengersWere Killedond Severol 
Injured in the Above Scene neor 
Fort Humphreys,Va. TwoOthers 
Met Deoth ond Eleven Were In- 
jured neor Doyton, O., in the 
Crash Pictured ot the Left 


cents is а terminal cost incurred in the 
pick up and delivery service in New 
York and Philadelphia, and the road 
haul cost is figured at 18 cents. 

Now, with the đemountable truck 
idea in operation, the railroad can make 
the road haul rate nine cents. Using 
the coordinated service then.the present 
truck cost can be slashed from 38 cents 
to 29 cents and, if you add the four- 


cent profit to that, you 
have a rate of 33 cents 
between the two points, 
or a saving of 42 per 
cent to the shipper. 
How will this service 
affect the train service employee ? There 
is an important question. The answer 
seems simple enough. The coordinated 
service certainly should bring back a lot 
of package freight to the railroads. 
More and more of thes^ containers 
mean more trains, in the aggregate, 
and, provided the experiment is a suc- 
cess and is extenđed to the principal 
carriers throughout the country, it is 
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reasonable to assume that rnore train 
jobs will be created. 

This cannot be said, however, of' the 
coorđination of the bus and the rail- 
way, because naturally, where train 
service is supplemented by bus service, 
fewer employees are required to handle 
the volume of traffic. 

The Pennsylvania, in explaining its 
idea of bus coordination, made the fol- 
lowing four points as the basis of its 
conclusions: 

1. The replacement of train service in 

whole or in part. 

2. The вреесИп§: up of trains by the 

elimination of local stops. 

3. Feeder lines. 

4. Supplemental to rail service. 

Contrary to the experience of other 
roads, the P. R. R. has declared that 
the bus has hurt passenger business 
little, if апу. It started in the bus 
business in 1924 when it replaced un- 
profitable passenger trains over the 
entire line. Then the railroad bought 
up the bus lines which paralleled it anđ, 
finally, seeing what highway passenger 
business was coming to, bought a block 
of stock in the Greyhound Corpora- 
tion, and dived into the long distance 
passenger hauling which paid a net 
profit of $816,620.45 in 1930. 

It is certain that bus travel cannot 
be made as comfortable for the pas- 
senger as train travel. Speed of trains 
is entirely out of the question, owing 
to congestion, and about all the rubber 
tires have to offer is a lower rate. The 
Frisco’s two-cent mile experiment, 
growing more and more successful 
month by month, is certain to prove 
that the railroads can operate passenger 
trains as cheaply as they can operate 
busses, provided they fill up the pas- 
senger coaches with two-cent tickets. 

Regulation would put an end to fly- 
by-night highway carriers, and would. 


make апу new line show where its 
operation would serve public necessity 
or convenience. If the railroads could 
not buy up existing bus lines, such 
regulation would make it mighty hard 
on the roads to institute new service 
by highway for the purpose of working 
out a scheme of rail-bus coordination. 

Aside from the work now being 
done by the Pennsylvania in its delivery 
experiment, sixty other steam railroads 
are knee-deep in motor truck operation. 
These sixty roads have in service more 
than 7,000 trucks, tractors and trailers, 
anđ indications are that more roads 
'soon vvill be taking up the highway 
method of freighting. 

The St. Louis Southwestern (Cotton 
Belt Route) has experienceđ unusual 
success with the combined service. In 
the large tovvns their own trucks pick 
up freight and deliver it at the store 
door; at smaller towns local transpor- 
tation companies perform the service. 

The Missouri Kansas and Texas 
Transportation сотрапу,. a subsidiary 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- 
way, according to recent figures, has, 
with a store-đoor pick up and delivery 
service in connection vvith the main 
and branch lines of the road, taken 
some 70 per cent of the truck freight 
revenue away from the highway com- 
petitors in the southwest. 

Store-to-door delivery in the New 
York area was resumed by the Balti- 
more & Ohio last summer but was 
soon suspended upon protest by other 
roads. In return the Pennsylvania, 
Lehigh Valley and Erie lines made 
changes in their provisions for truck- 
ing to inland stations. 

In the passenger field, the Southern 
Pacific Lines seem inclineđ to outdo 
the Pennsylvania. The recent acquisi- 
tion of capital stock in Southland 
Greyhound Bus lines by the Southern 
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A Good Example of the Increasing Tendency Toword Rail-Highwoy Hook Up Is Seen on the St. Louis 
Southwestern (Cotton Belt Route) Which Uses Hotor Trucks to Boost Its Railroad Freight Business 


Pacific gives that railroad a total of 
fifteen motor transport corporations, 
some of which are controlled through 
the Pacific Greyhound Сотрапу. 

The Chicago & North Western, the 
Chicago Great Western, the Mil- 
waukee and the Illinois Central have 
also inaugurated a store-door pick up 
service. 

Now, into this whole picture of 
highway hook up enters the problem of 
what the railroads might do with the 
rate structure when they continue to di- 
vert freight from the railroads to their 
own truck lines. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission requires revenue 
reports only on the business which is 
carried over the railroad lines. The bus 
and truck business is not reported, and 
the issue has been raised by the rail- 
roads that they are entitled to in- 


creased rates on the business which 
has remained on the rails. 

How long will the highways, as now 
constructed, stand up unđer the in- 
creasing freight and passenger traffic? 
Taxpayers certainly cannot be called 
upon to stand for newer, greater high- 
ways in order that the railroads and 
the private bus and truck operators 
тау flourish. Here is your real need of 
legislation, anđ a need that should be 
met before the game has gone too far. 

This writer has talkeđ to executives 
of the Big Four, Illinois Central, 
Louisville anđ Nashville and other 
roads operating out of the Miđdle West 
territory, but so far, while all agree 
with the Pennsylvania on the truck 
side of the argument, no one seems to 
have an iđea where the bus is con- 
cemed. 














Ву LELAND SHERWOOD 

Like an Old Six-Coupled, Flat- 
Wheeled '* Goat,” the Love of 
a Rail Never Runs Smooth 

i|^|?ARTY KLINE, who had 
( wor k e d himself up to too; ’cause as soon as 

the job o£ running a she tells me what they 
* '—* second trick crew in the want done she says that 

terminal yards of the a poor working girl’s 
Central Division of the T. B. &C., had life is a lonesome exist- 
not the slightest premonition that a ence and that she’s got 
dark cloud of trouble hovered just nothing to do to-night. 
above his unsuspecting head as he “ Well, a guy don’t never vvant to let 
entered the yard office to sign up for a jane think he’s too anxious, so I kids 
duty. her along a vvhile; but when I see that 

He noticed that VVhite, a first trick she’s going to break down and сгу all 
brakeman whose engine happened to over the place if I don’t promise to 
be blocked in by the hump crew, was' take her out and show her things, I 
hard at his usual pastime of popping; tells her that ГЦ be around to-night, 
but, as White was one of the few men maybe, if I ain’t tbo busy; and she 
in the yards whom Marty could not brightens right up and takes a new 
tolerate, he ignored that windy gentle- lease on life.” 

man and his audience and vvent about “Ain’t he hell with the women?” 
his business. one of White’s listeners remarked. 

“ We were down at the Bellevue “ More like a hell of a liar,” said 
yard this morning,” White was say- another. “ Who is this dame that wakes' 
ing, “ and that canning сотрапу out up an’ says, ‘ Ye gods, where am I at?’ 
there said they wanted a switch, so the when she gets a look at that wide-open 
brains sent me over to their office to face of yours?” 
get the dope. Take it from me, fellas, “ Well, just to show you birds that I 
there’s a dame in that dump that’s got don’t fear competition because this is 
everything; and Mr. White himself, no open-shop proposition, I’U tell you 
in person, is going to take her under who she is,” White replied. “ Her 
his wing and show her the better things name’s Jane Marlow, and she’s secre- 
of life. tary to the boss of the Bellevue Can- 

“ She knows class when she sees it, ning Сотрапу.” 
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White’s answer caused an ominous 
silence, for all those who had heard his 
modest story also had noticed Marty 
Kline’s entrance; and the fact that the 
charm of this same Miss Marlow had 
transformed Marty from a boomer 
brakeman into a serious-minded young 
man, to whom a steađy job was a most 


A Dravvbar Came Out by the Roots ond Tangled 
with a Poir of Trucks, Causing One of the Cars 
to Leave the Rails and Turn Over 

important asset, was no secret to them. 
Marty whirled from the register and 
seized White by t-he collar. 

“ Listen, windjammer,” he advised 
the vociferous young man, “ that lady 
happens to be a particular friend of 
mine, so I know you’re a blankety- 
blank liar; but I’d like to hear you ad- 
mit it. Speak right up now and tell us 
good and loud.” 


White jerked himself free, but saw 
that Marty blocked his way to the 
door. 

“ And suppose that I don’t ?” he 
asked sarcastically. 

“ This floor ain’t so clean,” Marty 
replied, “ so I’ll mop it up with you.” 

“ Yeah?” White inquired. 

“ Yeah l” Marty ansvvered. . - 

Then he made a rush at White, who 
was backing away, but ended up in the 
arms of the yardmaster, who had just 
entered. 

“ Cut it, Marty,” the latter com- 
manded. “ This office ain't no 
battle ground. The last time 
there was a fight in here there 
was tvvo vvindas, a door, the stove 
an’ every damn chair in the place 
all broke to hell. It looked like an 
N-2 had split a switch an’ come in 
here to lay down. When апу more 
furniture is busted up in here Fm 
the guy that’ll do the bustin’. You 
pipe down!” 

“ Leggo me!” Marty shouted. 

Ву this time White had reached 
the door sa:fely. Seeing his engine 
approaching from the hump, 
he decided to take a parting 
shot at the unfortunate con- 
ductor. 

“ Go on ' to work, lame- 
brain,” he said. “ Keep the 
old cars rollin’ while me an’ 
this particular friend of yours 
goes places an’ sees things.” 

Marty made a desperate effort to 
break away, but his captor possessed 
the greater strength and weight; and 
he was forced to watch White run out 
and svving upon the footboard of the 
passing engine. 

“ I’ll tell the world,” Marty de- 
claređ, “ that the next time I get close 
to that guy I’m goin’ to stop his clock. 
I’ll lay him out so flat that—” 
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“ Aw, get wise to yourself, Marty,” 
the yardmaster interrupteđ. “ You 
can’t beat that guy up around here and 
get away with it. You know who he 
is.” 

“ Sure,” Marty answered, “ I know 
that his old man is one of the brass 
collars of this road who figures that, 
because his son got kicked out of a 
couple of colleges and proved to be 
no damn good in general, he can stick 
him in here to learn the work and make 
a railroad official outa him. But that 
don’t cut no ice with me. I’m goin’ 
to knock him for a row of switch 
stanđs, job or no job!” 

“ That’s O. K. with me, Marty. Lose 
your job by tanglin’ with this guy if 
you want to; but do it some place 
where I won’t get fired for lettin’ you 
get away with it. I got a family.” 

II 

Авоит an hour later Marty’s crew 
arrived at the Bellevue yard anđ the 
conductor located Miss Marlow as she 
was leaving her place of employment. 
He took the matter up with her. 

“ Jane, has that guy, White, been 
bothering you?” he asked. 

“ What’s getting into my boy 
friend ?” Miss Marlow inquired. “ Is 
he old-fashioned enough to think that 
little gi.rls can’t look out for themselves 
these days?” 

“ That guy’s a bad egg, an’ he’s been 
makin’ cracks.” 

“ I never saw a man that wasn’t a 
bad egg and didn’t make cracks; and 
he’s got a swell car.” 

“ You can’t go out with him, Jane.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Because I don’t want you to!” 

“ So it’s got to where you think you 
can tell me what to do, has it?” Miss 
Marlow flared in a beautiful rage. 
“ Well, let me tell you something. This 


White came around this morning and 
got fresh. Tried to make a date with 
me, but I told him I wasn’t interested. 
He said he’d call me up to-night, апу- 
way; and I told him he coulđ call his 
head off for all I cared. Then you 
come along and get heayy; and, just. to 
show you how much I think of that, I’ll 
tell you that if he calls up again I’m 
going out with him!” 

“ Now I’ve played hell!” Marty ех- 
claimed, as he gazed after her retreat- 
ing figure with the pathetic expression 
of a lost sheep. “ Gosh, but women 
are funny!” 

And he returned to his work, firmly 
resolved that his next meeting with 
Mr. White would be one grand and 
glorious affair, regardless of the con- 
sequences. 

III 

This meeting occurred at a dance 
given by the local chapter of the B. of 
R. T. Marty got off and brought Jane 
to the function; but the feeling between 
them was not so good. Jane had not 
gone out with White as she had threat- 
ened; but, when Marty questioned her 
about it, she replied that it was none 
of his business. 

White was there, a little too well 
lubricated; and it took him no time at 
all to single out Jane as the most 
suitable prospect for his undivided 
attention. 

When Marty first noticed White’s 
presence the latter was dancing with 
Jane and doing a good job of making 
himself objectionable. A few moments 
later she stopped dancing and at- 
tempted to leave her partner in the 
miđdle of the floor; but White, not 
wishing to be deserted, grabbed her and 
would not let her go. Whereupon Jane, 
because she did not wish to create a 
disturbance, decided to finish the dance. 
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Marty was not so tactful. Marching 
up to White, he seized the latter by the 
back of the neck and whirled him 
about. 

“ Апу more of that stuff an’ out you 
go on your ear!” he informed the 
amorous gentleman. 

“ Which ear ?” White inquired. 

“ Take your pick,” said Marty. “ It’s 
your funeral. Come outside and fight 
like a man.” 

The dancing ceased. The dancers 
couldn’t be bothered with such foolish- 
ness when the prospect of a good fight 
presented itself. They lived up to tradi- 
tions of the road by đropping their 
partners like hot potatoes and crowd- 
ing round outside. One or two started 
to interfere, but the others would have 
none of it. Why spoil a good fight ? 

White would have liked to wriggle 
backward out of the predicament in 
which he found himself; but pride—; 
the most substantial element of his 
make-up—would not tolerate that. The 
grinning faces of those who watched 
angered him. Nothing would please 
them more than to see him knuckle 
under to this lowbrow. Weighing his 
chances, he sensed an advantage. He 
knew how to box, was rather good at 
it, and saw he bettered Marty on reach 
and weight; and so, deciding to show 
this dumb conductor where he got off, 
he took a healthy swing at the latter’s 
chin. 

Marty dodged the blow and landed 
a beautiful clout on White’s jaw which 
sent him on his left ear. He got to his 
feet, however, and came back with a 
bull-like rush; but Martv, using Jiis 
head, sparred for another opening, 
found it and delivered the goods in 
such a manner that White enđed up 
on his other ear. 

Ву this time the latter was con- 
vinced, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 


that he had erred-; and his hands, grop- 
ing for anything that could be made 
use of, encountered an empty pop 
bottle. He -tried to use it. 

This proved to be another serious 
blunder, for immediately his chin 
stopped a well-timed uppercut and the 
lights went out for Mr. White. Just a 
sharp, bright flash followed by utter 
darkness as though, somewhere in his 
system, a short circuit had been struck 
and a fuse blown out. 

IV / 

When they repaired his ignition 
and brought back the light with some 
cold water, there was just one thought 
in White’s mind. He would make 
Marty Kline рау for this humifiation if 
it was his last act on earth. A rail- 
road yard at night is an ideal spot for 
treachery; as serious accidents are not 
unusual anđ there are times when a 
man might cause a fatality and lay it to 
chance. If he would bid in a job on 
Marty’s crew and wait for a favorable 
opportunity, his time would come. So 
White took his defeat gracefully and 
every one was fooled into believing the 
experience had taught him a' lesson. 

But White’s plans for revenge would 
not have interested Marty had the 
latter known of them; for that young 
man was learning that the course of 
true love is not green blocked. When 
he found Jane, after convincing Mr. 
White that he danced neither wisely 
nor too well, he saw that things were 
riot as they should be. 

“ Why, where are уоп going?” he 
asked in surprise. 

“ Home!” the girl of his dreams re- 
plied, in a tone that would have made a 
blast from Greenland’s icy mountains 
seem like a sweet summer breeze. 

“W-why, w-what’s the matter? 
W-what have I đone?” he inquired 
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with a mortally-wouhded gasp of un- 
feigneđ surprise. 

“Done? Do you think you can 
make such a đisgraceful sHow of your- 
self, humiliate me as you have to-night 
and get away with it ? Don’t you think 
I’ve got sense enough to take care of 
myself? VVas I born yesterday? I'm 
through with you—y-you b-big rough- 
neck! Don’t you ever—” 

“ W-why, I—e-er—didn’t mean to— 
Aw, gee, Jane, lisfen! I—” 

But she turned from him and ran 
through the door. He followeđ, calling 
frantically for her to wait, but his ef- 
forts only caused her to run the faster. 
Finally he stopped and tried to figure 
out the reason for such actions. 

Wouldn’t апу man have acted just 
as he had? Hadn’t White started the 
whole thing? Coulđ a fella stand 
around and let a guy like that— 

“ Aw gee, but women are funny!” 
However, there was little solace in 
this conclusion. White was the kind 
who would use his pull to get an епету 
in wrong with the boss. Well, what of 
it? What difference did it make 
whether a fella had a job or not when 
the only girl in the world thought he- 
was a big roughneck? If she felt that 
way, he wouldn’t bother -her апу more. 
There were plenty of other girls. Sure, 
the worlđ was full of girls; but why 
the hell couldn’t a fella just crawl off 
somewhere and die ? 

V 

The Bellevue yard, maintaineđ for 
the disposal of south-end industries— 
cars consigned to the industrial .plants 
of that vicinity—was made to order 
for White’š plans of treachery. Be- 
cause of several elevated street cross- 
ings it was some distance above the 
street level. A ladder ran along the 
westward edge of the embankment 


with the yard tracks branching from it 
on the elevated side. 

At the lower end of the yarđ a spur 
track ran westward from the ladder to 
the loađing platform of the Bellevue 
Canning Company’s plant anđ ended a 
few feet from the wall of its office 
building. On account of its exception- 
ally steep grade, this spur was known 
as the Toboggan, and a crew switching 
at night at the upper end of the yard 
could not easily distinguish between 
the switch which led to it and the one 
which opened into No. 9 track of the 
yard; for both these switch lights were 
of the same color, on the same side of 
the track and only a few feet apart. 

One evening, shortly after dark, 
Marty’s engine pulled seven cars out on 
the latter and the conductor cut VVhite 
off with two of these to ride into N0. 8. 
When the two cars had been cut off, 
Marty flagged the cut, closed N0. 8 
switch and opened N0. 9. Then the cut 
pulled to the upper end of the ladder 
and he kicked off two more cars which 
his other brakeman rođe into N0. 1. 
This left Marty with three cars which 
he intended to ride into N0. 9. 

When the cut first pulled out on. the 
ladder, White knew what was to be 
done and saw his time for revenge was 
at hand. As soon as his two cars w T ere 
well into N0. 8 track he set a slow 
brake, left his lamp on top to make it 
appear that he was still at his post and 
đropped to the ground; and, as the cut 
pulled to the other end of the ladder, he 
closed N0. 9 switch and opened the 
one which led to the Toboggan. 

As Marty closed N0. 1 switch, he 
glanced down the ladder to make sure 
of his lineup. All the svvitch lights 
were green except one at the farther 
end, and of course the conductor 
thought this was N0. 9. Giving a wild 
kick signal to the engineer, Marty 
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lmmediately His Chin Stopped a Well-timed 
Uppercut ond the Lights Went Out for Mr. White 


caught the car next to the engine; anđ, 
when the cut had begun to roll along 
a‘t a lively clip, he flagged and pulled 
the pin. 

•- Marty Kline got one of the worst 
surprises of his life when the cars he 
rode swerved of¥ on the wrong side of 
the ladder and shot down the Tobog- 
gan. He had pulled the track earlier in 
the evening and knew it was clear. He 
also knew those cars wo.uld tear down 
the bumping post and bore a hole 
through the canning factory office in 
spite of anything he could do. 

He had no chance of stopping them 
with hand brakes on that steep incline. 


No one could blame a man for unload- 
ing under those conditions. It was the 
next thing to suicide to stick. But 
Marty stuck. 

He did not stay with the cars for the 
sake of saving three box cars and a few 
tons of brick. He refused to join the 
birds for the reason that behind the 
wall through which those cars would 
crash several people were at work and 
Jane Marlow was one of them. 

The canning season was at its 
height; the factory was working over- 
time, and the office force was still on 
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iduty. And so Marty, in the hope of 
preventing an appalling loss of life, 
disregarded his own safety and stayed 
with the cars. 

The cut shot down the Toboggan 
with Marty on top, yelling like a wild 
Inđian. He managed to get a brake set 
on the first two cars and was bending 
on the third—the car which bore the 
brunt of the crash—when the cut 
hit the wall. 

They heard him coming. A deaf 
man could have heard the racket he 
made; and in the few seconđs they 
were allowed, because of the brakes he 
had set and the warning he had given, 
all were able to rush to safety; but it 
was some time before they succeeded 
in digging Marty out of the mountain 
of debris. 

VI 

The first thing to attract Marty’s 
attention as he came back to conscious- 
ness was the fact that there was some- 
thing comfortably warm and soft in 
his unbandaged hand. Gradually he 
became aware that it was another hand. 
Then he thought he was dreaming that 
Jane was holding his hand and he kept 
his eyes closed, not wishing to spoil 
such a wonđerful illusion. 

But a sharp twinge of pain caused 
him to grit his teeth and open his eyes; 
it was Jane who was holding his 
harid! 

“ Aw gee, Jane,” he stammered, 
forgetting the pain, “ I didn’t mean to 
humiliate you. I ain’t no big rough- 
neck. Honest I—” 

Suddenly Marty realized he had 
committeđ another dreadful crime. 
Jane’s eyes were filling with tears. 
Why had he said that, anyway? Gee, 
but women were funny! 

“Oh, please don’t talk like that, 
you’re making me feel bad,” a sweet, 


husky voice pleadeđ. “ I didn’t mean 
what I said that night. Really I—” 

“ Aw gee,” said Marty, “ that’s all 
right, as long as you don’t run away 
again.” 

“ If you’ll be quiet and go to sleep, 
like the doctor says, I’ll promise never 
to run away again.” 

“ I’ll do anything if you promise me 
that.” 

“ It’s a bargain, then, and here’s 
something to seal it with.” 

So Marty went to sleep, feeling that 
life was not. so empty after all; and 
thus would- the story have ended 
happily had it not been for Mr. White, 
who had another card concealed up his 
sleeve. 

VII 

1 т was some time before several 
broken bones had healed sufficiently 
for Marty to get back on his feet; and, 
wishing to begin work as soon as pos- 
sible, he reported to the Old Man 
shortly,after he was out of bed. 

“ Got an alibi for that wreck ?” the 
Old Man asked. 

“ No,” said Marty. “ I guess I just 
overlooked my hand and bent the 
wrong rail. I never done anything 
like that before, and I don’t understand 
it.” 

“ That mistake cost the сотрапу a 
lot of топеу/’ the Old Man remarkeđ. 

Marty held his tongue. They had it ' 
on him and there was no use making a 
squawk. 

The Old Man eyed him for a long 
interval, then he smiled. 

“ But you stayed with the cars,” he 
said. “Гт mighty glađ you stayed 
with the cars, Marty. If you hadn’t, 
you’d have lost your job. Some of the 
big boys hearđ of the trouble you hađ 
with young White and they wanted 
you fired; but you stayed with the cars, 
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Cut Shot Down the 
^ith Marty onTop 
s a Wild Indion 

probably saved several lives, and I held 
that up for you and fought ’em like hell. 
So finally they said I could let you off 
with a thirty-day suspension.” 

“ Гш much obliged,” Marty said. 

“ It was a fool stunt—me overlookin’ 
the switch—an’ I sure appreciate your 
kindness. I’m going to be married 
soon, an’ if I lost my job I’d be up 
against it.” 

“Yes,” the Old Man” agreed, “ it’s 
pretty tough for a man to lose so much 
time. I guess you’ve lost 'enough al- 
ready.” 

He drummed the desk with his 
fingers and regarded the conductor 
thoughtfully. 

“Tell you ,what I’ll do,” he con- 


tinued. “ I’ll make out the papers 
and date ’em a month ahead of 
time; and you can go to work to- 
morrow, if you feel like it.” 

The papers were filled out and 
signed and, as Marty was about to go, 
the Old Man said: “ You reported a 
month ago and I gave you thirty days, 
see? Cali it a wedding present if you 
like, but if you get into апу more 
trouble before this thing blows over 
I’ll have to give you the gate. Mr. 
VVhite thinks you handled that son of 
his pretty rough and he’s after your 
hide; but, just between the two of us, 
I think he got just what he needed.” 

While Marty was in the hospital 
White had received his first promotion 
and was engaged in making road tests. 
He had exerted himself considerably, 
through his father, to cause Marty’s 
discharge, but the conductor was com- 
ing back to vvork; and, worst of all, he 
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was regarđeđ as somewhat of a hero 
because of his performance at the 
Bellevue yard. 

VIII 

Тне first day Marty came back to 
work White dropped off at C. N. tower 
with a гау of hope adorning his 
features. Marty always brought a cut 
of empties from the Bellevue yard 
when he had finished his work there, 
and this cut passed C. N. tower. 

Because the majority of this crew’s 
work was done outside the general 
yard limit they were equipped with a 
caboose; and* as this was Marty’s last 
job, he had formed the habit of 
grabbing a few winks of sleep in the 
cupola during this last run to town. 
White had worked with Marty long 
enough to know his habits and was 
sure he had the conductor this time. 

On this particular night Marty was 
almost exhausted by the time he had 
finished. His right knee had been 
twisted badly in the wreck and still 
bothered him enough to make vvalking 
difficult; but the work was disposed of 
and finally, as the cut pulled out on the 
main, Marty climbed to the cupola of 
the caboose and closeđ his eyes as 
usual. 

At C. N. tovver White watched 
the cut head out onto the main. 

“ Is Martv Kline running that Belle- 
vue crew to-night?” he asked the 
operator. 

" Sure is,” the other replied. “ First 
day he’s worked sinče that smashup 
over there on the Toboggan.” 

“ I vvant you to drop the block on his 
rear end,” W h i t e instructed the 
operator as the engine snorted by the 
tower. 

“I wouldn’t do that,” the operator 
said. “ I gave that hoghead a clear 
board so’s he could make a run for the 


hill. He’s pickin’ ’em up an’ layin’ ’em 
down. If the air vvas set on him from 
the rear end he’d pull a 'dravvbar sure.” 

“ I kno^v,” White replied, “ but the 
air won’t be set. He’ll roll right on by, 
just as though it was clear.” 

“ Hovv đo you knovv he will?” 

“ Because I’ve worked with Marty 
Kline long enough to know his tricks. 
He’s dead to the world by this time 
and I’m the bab.y who’s smart enough 
to catch him at it. That’s the ad- 
vantage of having practical experience. 
Drop that block and don’t give me апу 
more argument.” 

White smiled. vvith satisfaction as he 
descended the steps of the tower. He 
would go down to the track in order 
to be close enough to see Marty 
stretched out in the cupola. It vvould 
add considerably to his triumph to be 
able to appear before the conductor at 
the investigation and say he had seen 
the latter asleep as his rear end vvent 
by a red block. 

“ Can you imagine a guy like that ?” 
the operator lamenteđ, vvhen White 
had gone. “ Hangs around out here 
half the night just for the satisfaction 
of knocking a job out from under a 
man who has to work for a living. 
Why don’t he go to Marty like a man 
and tell him to stay awake? What a 
fine official he’ll turn out to be j” 

The operator was roused from 
thoughts of the trials and tribulations 
of the vvorkingman by a noise which 
sounded as though the cut had plowed 
into a stone wall, for the air had been 
set with a bartg. Midway of the train, 
a drawbar came out by the roots and 
tangled vvith a pair of trucks, causing 
one of the cars to leave the rail and 
turn over. The operator leaped from 
his chair and thrust his head out the 
windovv. 

“ He savv it an’ he stopped ’em!” he 
7 R 
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cried. “ I’ll say he stopped ’em. It’s 
a vvreck train job, an’ it serves that 
blankety-blank White right. Oh, boy, 
he’ll sure catch hell about this!” 

Then he went down to the track to 
inspect the damage, and in a short time 
he saw Marty Kline limping toward 
him. 

“ What did you drop that paddle oii 
me for?” Marty yelled. “ Ain’t you got 
no more sense than to pull off a fool 
stunt like that? You’ve made me tear 
this whole cut to pieces, an’ here’s one 
turned over. We’ve got both main 
tracksilocked. What’s the big idea?” 

“ It wasn’t my fault,” the operator 
said, grinning. “ White mađe me do it. 
He’s been out here half the night, 
waitin’ for you to come along with that 
cut.” 

“ Why did he do it?” Marty asked 
in surprise. 

“ Why, he wanted to get your job. 
Thought you would run by,the ređ so’s 
he could send you up. He said you 
always go to sleep when you leave the 
Bellevue yard with that cut.” 

“ Well, I’ll be damned!” said Marty. 

The operator gave an exclamation 
and jumped as though he had stepped 
on a snake. 

“ Неу, look here!” he cried excited- 
ly, pointing toward the overturned car. 

Marty limped forward and, holding 
his lamp down to the spot, saw pro- 
truding from beneath the car a lifeless, 
human hand. 

He stopped and looked at the 
operator. The operator shudđered. 

“ Who may it be?” Marty asked. 

“ It’s him, White,” the operator 
managed to gasp. “ He was the only 
one around here.” 

“ Well, he went out quick,” Marty 
observed, as though to help the 
operator get a grip on himself. “ Prob- 
ably never knew what hit him. Must 
8 R 


have been pretty close to the track. 
Come on, we better go call the big 
hook.” 

The two men climbed the steps of 
the tower in silence. 

IX 

“ Hovv did you happen to vvake up 
in time to see that red block?” Jane 
asked when Marty tolđ her what had 
happened. 

“ I hadn’t gone to sleep,” Marty re- 
plied. “ I intended to go to sleep, all 
right, like I always did; but the leg I 
hurt when I dropped in on you that 
night at the office was botherin’ me a 
lot. It kept me avvake a while an’ I 
got to thinkin’ about what the Olđ 
Man had done for me, an’ what a 
square shooter he is; an’ I decided that 
I was through sleepin’ on the job. So 
I stayed awake.” 

Jane’s brow puckered thoughtfully. 

“ Whaf> you thinkin’ about, honey?” 
Marty asked. 

“ If your leg hadn’t been hurting, 
you’d have gone to sleep, wouldn’t , 
you?” she inquired. 

“ Yeah, I guess so. Why?” 

“Because I’ve always thought White 
was responsible for that wreck; anđ, if 
that’s true and you stayed awake be- 
cause of the injury you received, why, 
it’s just as though he had killed him- 
self.” 

“ Aw, don’t be like that,” Marty 
pleaded. “ When I mussed him up 
because he got fresh with you, you 
bawled me out; and now, when he gets 
a tough break like this you talk foolish. 

I never liked him, but I’m sure he 
woulđn’t have done a thing like that.” 

“ I don’t care,” Jane declared. “ I 
know he did it, as sure as though I’d 
seen him with my own eyes!” 

“ Aw gee, but vvomen are funny!” 
said Marty as he drew her to him. 




anteroom of -the 
west yard office was 
I thick with pipe and 
cigarette smoke. 

There were a road 
crew called for a manifest, a 
passenger crew waiting for the 
“ Inđian,” and the switcher outfit over 
from the passenger station. A pot- 
bellied stove radiated vvarmth to the 
occupants of the room, who filled every 
inch of the wooden benches ranged 
against the walls. 

Another in that room was old lemon- 
faced Carev, brains on the eastbound 
peddler. He stood before the high 
wooden counter which separated the 
yardmaster’s throne from the mob 
room, checking up the bills for the cars 
he’d just picked up. 

Grumbling as usual, he gathered up 
his bills and walked to the door. His 
hand was on the doorknob when the 
passenger conductor shouted at him. 


“ Неу, Air-hose, don’t you notice 
anybody апу more? How’s the air- 
hose situation lately?” 

His face purple with rage, the old 
conductor wheeled about and glared at 
his tormentor. He paused and then, 
too angry to speak, left the room,.slam- 
ming the door behind him with such 
force that the shack trembled. 

“ Air-hose Mike! I’ll never forget 
when I vvas braking freight for him,” 
continued the passenger conductor, 
laughing as he ađdressed the group. 
“ Every time vve stopped vvith the air 
gone, Mike would send my partner or 
me over the train with an alligator 
wrench anđ an air-hose. 

“ One day we made a grand-stand 
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stop. Сагеу himself come run- 
ning ahead with the air-hose. 

When he arrived on the scene 
of trouble there were fifteen box cars 
piled as high as a house. I looked 
at Сагеу, fuming and cursing to 
himself. In one hand he had an 
alligator. wrench, in the other an air- 
hose. I burst out laughing. Poor 
Сагеу looked so useless and so funny 
standing there with the air-hose. Be- 
fore I đoubled up I said, ‘ Well, go 
aheađ and fix it. You got the air-hose.’ 


“ The story was spread around. 
From that day olđ Сагеу has been 
called Air-hose Mike Сагеу.” 

“ I never see a name hanđed out that 
diđn’t fit,” put in an engineer. 

Then the boomer switcher brakeman, 
who had been itching to get in the con- 
versation, took up the discussion. 

“ So that’s how Сагеу got the name, 
eh? Well, in my day I seen some 


Sure, Mike Knew the Division with His Eyes 
Shut—and by the Time 'the Night Was Over 
Everybody Thought They Were Shut! 
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strange things that gave out names, like 
Сагеу earned his. And. that kidding. 
You razzing old Сагеу reminded me 
of something in my ovvn life. That 
kidding business ain’t always so funny. 
Sometimes it kicks back.” 

The boomer looked over the group. 
Assured that he had its undivided at- 
tention, he began his уагп : 

II 

Some years ago my pal Mike Dooley, 
as square a guy as you’d ever vvant to 
team up with, and me were braking on 
an Ohio road. It was the rush period. 
Business was at its peak and men at a 
premium. The crews were turning at 
terminals on their rest. To lay off one 
hadto be dying, or better, alreađy dead. 

Me and Mike were rooming in the 
buggy. About seven that night we am- 
bles dovvn to the yard off to see how 
we stood, thinking it about time we 
were called. 

When we arrived at the office the 
night slave đriver was on fhe telephone. 
Mike and me pretended to have all our 
attention on the dope sheet, but we had 
one ear cocked on what the king was 
saying. 

I nudged Mike and winked. The 
king was saying, “ Sure I got the hot 
shot all together, but I got no east- 
end crevv with their rest up for the next 
two hours. What do you say to using 
a west-end crevv—sure I got a west-end 
crew. Slap a pilot on ’em and let ’em 
go? Fine business. Yeh, I know it, 
there’s stock on the hot shot and it’s 
getting on short time. O. K., I’ll have 
them on their way inside of an liour.” 

Then the yardmaster started digging 
up a pilot. When he called the rounđ- 
house he vvas told there were no east- 
end engine crevvs with their rest up, 
either. I guess he banked on that, be- 
cause he bit his lip. Again he went 


over the list of east-enđ conductors, 
hoping that he had overlooked- one. But 
none did he find. Then he slammed the 
list on the desk in đisgust. He paced 
the length of the office like a lion in a 
cage. 

When he almost tripped over a chair, 
he turned and for the first time noticed 
me and Mike. 

“What do you guys vvant?” he 
shouted at us. 

“ We’re a ćoupla east-end shacks 
about to ask vvhen we’ll get a call. Our 
palace is first out, but I see where the 
brains has laid off,” I was saying as 
nice as I can. 

The expression-on his face changed 
and vou ćould see he had an idea. 

“ Which of you birds is first out?” 
the Y. M. asked, not troubling to con- 
sult the list. 

“ I am,” said Mike, stepping for- 
ward. 

“ All right. Fine: I have a job for 
you,” said the yardmaster. “ I want 
you to pilot ^ west-end outfit over*the 
division to Indianapolis. I remember 
you guys now. You been around here 
a coupla months an’ certainly must 
know the đivision.” 

“ Oh, sure! I know it with my eyes 
shut,” broke in Mike. 

“ Well, yoti ride the head end and 
steer the engine crew,” went on the 
yardmaster to Mike. “ It’s a hot shot, 
stock on the head end, and on short 
time. You oughtn’t to make a stop 
unless to give the mill a đrink. 

“ And you,” the Y. M. said as he 
turned to me, “ ride the crummy and 
see that you get into Indianapolis all 
together. I’ll have you outa town in- 
side an hour.” 

Relieved of the problem, the yarđ- 
master vvent back to his work. All the 
time I was silerit. I was on the point 
of speaking when I got my breath back, 
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but insteađ I took Mike’s arm and led 
him aside. 

“ VVe can’t take this job,” I saiđ to 
Mike. “ We don’t know this division 
well enough to take a train over it. We 
been here three weeks. Only twice in 
that time have we been over the di- 
vision in daylight.” 

“ Don’t be crazy,” snapped Mike. 
“ It’s a day’s рау, ain’t it? What more 
do you want ? Мопеу is топеу !” 

“ Listen, Mike,” I protested, “ the 
king thinks we been агошкј here for 
a coupla months. He maybe even 
thinks we are part of the local home 
guard. If he was wise to the fact that 
we been here only three weeks, and a 
couple of boomers in the bargain, you 
can bet he would never let us poke our 
nose over the yard limit line.” 

“ You make me laugh,” argued 
Mike. “ As if the Y. M. cares a damn 
how long we been around here! He 
took one look at us and saw that we 
were a couple of real railroaders, with 
sense enough not to get off the rails. 
Understand ? If the slave driver thinks 
enough to slip us the job as a couple 
of pilots, we oughta be proud of the 
honor. Do you suppose he would give 
a job like this to some of the talent he 
has around here ? Yeh! He would like 
hell!” 

“ Wait a minute,” I broke in. “ Are 
you up on the Bible? ,Do you know 
how the book of rules defines ‘ Pilot ’ ? 
It reads: * An employee assigned to a 
train when the engineer or conductor, 
or both, are not fully acquainted with 
the physical characteristics or rules of 
the railroad, or portion of the rail- 
road, over which the train is to be 
moved.’ Now do you figure yourself 
capable to fill the bill? Yes or no!” 

“What are you tryin’ to do?” 
sneered Mike. “ Trying to hold a 
class? I understand the book, if it was 


written in ten languages, including the 
Russian. I know what a pilot is!” 

“ Sure you -do. You might be a 
great success back on the B. & M., but 
not out here,” I cut in. “You know 
as well as me that we đon’t know this 
pike. Tell the slave driver to call it off.” 

“ Pal, you are talking as if we were 
a couple of students. Why, there will 
be nothing to it. We take the job!” 
So Mike ended the argument by turn- 
ing to the door leađing to the king’s 
inner office. 

III 

“ WE’RE goin’ down to feeđ up,” 
Mike said to the yarđmaster. “ What’s 
the number of the сгитту going on 
the hot shot?” 

Without looking up from his work 
the Y. M. gave Mike the caboose 
number. 

On our way to eat, Mike said to me, 
“ Throw away all уоиг worries, pal. 
When we get back from this trip we’ll 
be the talk of the division.” 

Fifty minutes later the engine with 
a west-end engine crevv backed onto the 
head end of the hot shot. А1 Beek- 
man, the west-end conductor, was in 
the yard office for his orders and in- 
structions. I was standing with Mike 
beside the engine, when Beekman, bills 
in hand, walked over to us. 

“ We’re all set as soon as the air is 
tried,” said Beekman, lighting a ciga- 
rette. “ I’ll go on back to the сгитту. 
When уои get an O. K. on the air, high- 
ball out of tovvn.” 

I nodded. 

Mike was in đeep conversation with 
the hoghead. 

“ Don’t worry about the sag,” he 
was telling the hogger. “ I’ll tell уои 
when уои get close to it so that уои 
can give her a wiđe-open throttle. We’ll 
go over it like a shot.” 
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Beekman’s own crew tried the 
brakes. Then I went over to Mike and 
told him to get out of town. With 
one foot on the engine steps, his lan- 
tern on the crook of his arm, Mike 
stopped long enough to again tell me 
that it was going to be the run of runs! 

“ Pull in your ears,” he said to me. 
“ Crockett, the hogger here, said that 
the 999 had dragging brakes to the way 
he runs an engine. You can take it from 
me,” went on Mike, his foot still on the 
engine steps, “ when we hit the Yellow 
Flats, we’re going to be wheelin’ ’em 
right along. All I want you to do is 
keep the brains away from the valve.” 

“ Well, the way the preliminaries are 
dragging the hog law is going to get 
us before we get outa the yard,” I said. 

Mike laughed and climbed up into 
the engine. The hogger reached for 
the whistle rope and blew for the 
board. The board went green. 

As the train started I shouted up at 
Mike, seated behind the hoghead: 
“ Неу! Don’t forget to give me a show 
to make the crummy!” 

But my voice was lost in noise of 
the exhaust and the steam blowing 
from the open cylinder cocks. 

I stood in the six-foot, waiting for 
the hack to come hopping up to me, 
the feeble rays from my lantern shining 
on the cars lurching by me. If the 
speed continued I would never make 
the hack on the fly. A fine pair of 
dumb Alecks on the mill! And one of 
them my pal, too! 

Looking to the rear, I could see the 
green glow of the marker coming to- 
ward me, but still considerable distance 
off. Just as I decided to deck it, the 
head end shut off. As I swung onto 
the hack, Mike must have told Crock- 
ett that it wasn’t necessary to stop 
altogether in order for me to make the 
buggy, perhaps reminding Crockett that 


I was no student when it come to mak- 
in’ ’em on the fly; for at that moment 
Crockett give her the throttle. The 
hack jumped ahead like a shot outa a 
cannon. 

I stood on the rear platform for five 
minutes getting my breath and making 
sure my arms were still in my sockets. 
Then I stamped into the hack. The 
flagman was relighting the сгшшпу 
lights put out by the vank of the train. 
The brains was sitting at his desk, mo- 
tionless and staring. When he final!y 
put his eyes on me, he stared at me like 
as if I was a ghost. 

“ A hundred times I have sworn that 
I would never try to make the hack on 
the fly,” I cursed. “ Just now ту arms 
come near being pulled out of their 
sockets.” 

The flagman snapped the last globe 
in place and faced me. Му words 
roused the brains, because he blinked 
and an intelligent expression come over 
his face. 

“ This is the last time I get on like 
a mail bag,” I raved on. “ Hereafter 
I will have one foot on the сгитту 
steps before I swing a high-ball.” I 
flung myself on the cushions and 
lighted a cigarette. 

“ I don’t know what’s got into ту 
engineer,” said Beekman. “ Crockett 
has been running me regularly for the 
last two years and he has always han- 
dled .these jiggers like they were var- 
nished wagons. I can’t believe it. He 
nearly put ту head through those 
boards over ту desk.” . 

It wasn’t necessary to consult a for- 
tune teller to know what was going on. 
There was a bad influence at work on 
the head end, and it was Mike. 

IV 

Mike was sitting behind the engi- 
neer, guiding him over the road. 
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“ There is a long curve at River 
Bend,” said . Mike, explaining the 
physical chapacteristics of the division 
to Crockett. “ Pinch her đown to 
about twenty-five per. As soon as 
the engine is abreast of the station, 
release her. Then уапк on the 


“ Before You Bust a BJood Vessel, l'll 
Tell You How It Hoppened,” Soid Mike 


throttle, for right ahead of you is the 
sag.” 

Riding the hack, I was checking up 
on Mike. Giving the devil his dues, 
it was wonderful the way Mike knevv 
the division. We stopped at Rolling 
Stone for water, then went on for the 
dash across the Yellow Flats. 

Mike had Crockett all steamed up. 

“ You have the road, Irish, all the 
way,” said Mike into Crockett’s ear. 
“The dispatcher has given you the 
road, the high-irons on account of the 
stock being on short time. I got the 
clock on you. Do you know for the 
last thirty miles you been right ahead 


of the Metropolitan Limited and put- 
ting distance betwe?n her ? I’ll take my 
hat off to you, Crockie, old kid; you 
are certainly right there when it comes 
to getting the most out of an engine.” 

His chest busting the buttons on his 
shirt, Crockett gave the throttle another 
уапк. 

Fifty cars back we in the crummy 
rode with đeep concern for our lives. 
A dozen times Beekman was prompteđ 
to pull the air. The way the hack 
bounceđ was something awful. 

“ I know how fast he is going. It’s 
my job to pull the air on him,” cried 
Beekman, seated at his đesk and hold- 
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ing on for his life. “ What alibi have 
I to give if we pile up? Yeh, what ех- 
cuse have I to offer ’em?” 

“ Well, we’ll soon be over the Flats,” 
I broke in. 

“ You mean we’ll soon be out of a 
job anđ shaking hands with Saint 
Pete and everything,” raved Beekman. 
“ This thing has gotta stop now.” 

Beekman was in the act of reaching 
for the conductor’s valve when the 
head shut off. I pushed back a window 
in the hack and looked up along the 
train. Near the engine one of the cars 
had a hot box. 

“ This is once in my life when I 
welcome a hot box,” shouted Beekman, 
going to the locker for a bucket of 
packing waste, a spade and a can of oil. 

“ He’s stopping at the Mill siding. 
No use trying to pack it,” I đdvised 
him. “ It’s one of the merchandise 
cars, not the stock. We’ll throw it out; 
we’re jqst ahead of Number Twelve.” 

Beekman thought a moment, then 
agreed that it was the logical move. 

V 

As Beekman and me walked toward 
the engine, we heard the engine cut off. 
Lights were moving about the head 

end. 

“ Just a hot one, Сарру,” remarked 
Mike to Beekman when we reached the 
head end. “ No use to try and run 
her; she’s cherry red.” 

Beekman asked what time the pas- 
senger train was due. 

“ Number Twelve is due here in 
fourteen minutes,” I said, consulting 
my time card. “ Come on, Mike.'What 
do you say on the pin?” 

“ All right, all right!” Mike replied. 
“ Don’t worry about Number Twelve. 
Once we get out of here she’ll never see 
us again.” Then, turning to Beekman, 
he went on: “ Certainlv were going 


around the corners to-night, eh? How 
did you like the way we hit the high 
spots ?” 

Beekman glared at Mike. Words 
stuck in his throat, but he managed to 
explode. 

“ Let me tell you one thing, young 
fellow,” shouted Beekman, his voice 
sounding likethe yell of a lion,“therace 
is over for to-night. No more of that 
crazy running for me, do you under- 
stand? Number Twelve or no Num- 
ber Twelve, you tell that fool with you 
on the engine to observe speed restric- 
tions. We are not going to run away 
from that train nor are we going to 
plug her. Get that straight. And if 
I have to scatter draw-bars all over this 
division, as soon as you fools on the 
engine start the Вагпеу Oldfield stuff, 
I pull the air. Remember that!” 

“ O. K., connie,” grinned Mike. “ I 
only wanted to make a run to-night. 
But now we’ll switch at Blossomburg 
for Number Twelve.” 

Mike went in between the cars to 
make the cut. Beekman and me started 
for the hack. Beekman started to 
chuckle. 

“ I didn’t mean to be so hard on 
your buddy,” he apologized to me, 
“but with that high-wheeling, if we 
didn’t land in the ditch, we’d be throw- 
ing out hot boxes the rest of this trip. 
I would feel differently if I belonged 
on this division, but you know my po- 
sition down here. All eyes are on me.” 

I said I understood. 

As we walked to the hack, we could 
hear Mike’s voice asking for a little 
on the pin. Then we heard the rattle 
when Mike lifted the lever. Again we 
heard Mike’s voice, telling Crockett to 
take ’em away. 

There were three or four exhausts 
from the engine as it pulleđ away from 
the hot box car. 
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Crash! 1*11 never forget it. The very 
grounđ seemed to tremble. Then the 
sound of splintering wood and metal 
scraping metal. A moment later the 
engine’s whistle started to blow. 

Beekman and I stopped in our 
tracks. Even in the pitch darkness I 
could make out Beekman’s face, the 
expression, the look in his eyes as he 
begged for an answer. 

“ We’re on the ground,” I said fn a 
dry voice. 

Reaching the engine, we found that 
was just what had happened. Every 
wheel of the engine was on the ground. 
The vvestbound main was blocked. A 
few feet more and the engine would 
have turned over. 

We found Mike staring at the de-- 
railed engine anđ head car. Crockett 
was running around the engine examin- 
ing it and summing up the damage. 

“ What the hell happened ?” de- 
manded Beekman. 

“ Nothing, only we went on the 
ground,” replied Mike. 

Beekman was so mad he coul(Lnot 
speak. 

“ Before you bust a blood vessel, I’ll 
tell you how it happened,” said Mike. 

“ There’s a hand-thrown derail here. It 
is one of them split-rail kind. The 
light on the target was out. When I 
threw over the switch I figured the 
derail was also throvvn over. We come 
in on the siđing all right. The cars 
and engine pressed the derail together. 
But going out, the ропу truck vvheels 
picked up the flange of the derail. So 
here we are on the ground!” 

I glared at Mike, who was trying to 
light a cigarette. 

“ I could expect such a phony move 
from a student, but not from an ех- 
perienced man like you,” Beekman 
finally broke out. “ Don’t lie about it. 
Tell the truth! You forgot that derail!” 


“ Who in hell is lying?” shouted 
Mike. “ I told vou I figured there was 
a derail to the switch.” 

“ A helluva smart boy,” sneeređ 
Beekman. “ A derail was the further- 
est thing from your thoughts. You 
come rolling in here on the siding with 
your mind on vvhere you were going 
-with the brains of a butterfly. Let rrie 
tell you, you are one helluva pilot. You 
know the division! About as much as 
I know Einland!” 

At that moment we heard the vvhistle 
of a train . . . two short blasts as 
in answer to a signal. It was the whis- 
tle of Number Twelve, the crack 
Metropolitan! 

What a fine mess! There we were, 
with fifty cars out on the main, our 
engine wound around a switch, and the 
'crack passenger train of the road, the 
president’s pride and јоу, behind our 
hack! Mike and his prophecy of the 
run of runs! The talk of the division! 
We certainly would be. Eas? and West 
the story would travel. A pair of 
boomers piloting a train and tying up 
a division. 

When Beekman’s head brakeman, 
who had gone ahead to flag, stopped 
an extra west drag freight, the night’s 
work was complete. 

Leaning against the engine tender, 
Mike was as dejected as it was possible 
for one to be. I burst out laughing. 
Beekman glared at me. 

“ I would like to know what in hell 
you see so funny about this wreck,” 
thundered Beekman. “ If you see апу- 
thing funny in tying up a division, you 
certainly have a strange sense of 
humor. I don’t suppose either of you 
two pilots know where there is a tele- 
phone where I can call the dispatcher, 
slip him the nevvs and tell him to send 
the hook. Pilots! Pilots, me еуе !” 

But I could not stop laughing. Thc 
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tear.s rolled down my face. Mike, get- 
ting angry by the minute, stared at me. 

“ G’wan you fool. Laugh your head 
off,” growled Mike. I stopped laugh- 
ing long enough to point my finger at 
Mike and sav: “ Pilot—you a pilot! 
You know the division with your eyes 
shut. Sure we’ll take the run, it’s a 
day’s рау, ain’t it? Nothing to it— 
what a grand finish!” 

Again I busted into laughter. 

“ Aw, go dry up!” snappeđ Mike. 
“ You give me a pain in the neck!” 

“ Pilot—will I ever forget this 
night!” 

VI 

WELL, Mike anđ me stopped over 
in Chicago the following night long 
enough to mail a letter directing that 
railroad to senđ our рау to Omaha. 

Thereafter I never called Mike апу- 
thing else but Pilot. He earned the 
name, and*to me he would always be 
Pilot. And wherever we went to work 
after that, I always took pleasure in 
telling the story. Inside of a day Mike 
would be known as the Pilot. 

Two months of razzing was the limit 
of Mike’s patience. He’d given me 
warning that if I did not stop kidding 
him, him and I would part сотрапу. 
So one night Mike left me flat. 

Then I set out to find him. Up and 
down this country I traveled in search 
of ту olđ pal. Sometimes I was just 
a day too late, sometimes I left a job 
a day too soon. And all the time the 
Pilot was doing his best to duck me. 

For two years we never crossed 
trails. Then one night Гт braking 
passenger out of Washington. I fall 
for the head end of the job, and just 
before leaving Wash I take a walk back 
to the rear. The flagman is hanging 
up his rear end. And who is the flag- 
man but Mike! 


He almost dropped his marker. I 
started razzing him again, and having 
to go ahead, I told him I’d be back to 
see him as soon as we got out of tovvn. 
• We were on the roađ about an hour 
when I ambled back to see Mike. I 
opened the door of drawing-room A. 
There sat Mike, in the darkness, puff- 
ing on his pipe.- I began on him right 
away. 

“ If I, had not expected the brains 
back,” broke in Mike, “ you can bet 
your life I woulđ have lockeđ that 
door.” 

“ Tell me, have уоч been doing апу 
more piloting lately?” I went on. 
“ Earning апу more easy đay’s рау?” 

“ I think you have gone crazy,” 
’ Mike growled, jumping to his feet. 
“ The rap you received on the đome 
that night in the Katy hack when the 
hogger snapped the whip certainly has 
affected you.” 

Mike dashed out of the room. I fol- 
loweđ him out onto the rear platform. 
He paceđ the length of the rear plat- 
form like a beast corneređ. 

We took the siding at Fostertown 
for the Fast Mail. Mike turned his 
rear end yellow. Then when we 
stopped, he grabbeđ his red and white 
light anđ jttmped to the track. A dense 
fog cloaked the train. It was impos- 
sible to see more than five feet. 

Not to be outwitted by Mike jump- 
ing from the vestibule, I followed him. 
And when he went back to flag on a 
siđing, something he had never done 
before, I folIoweđ him. 

I was walking beside Mike vvhen the 
Fast Mail approached, running at re- 
đuceđ speed because of the fog. Then, 
'just as the Mail Ioomed out of the fog, 
Mike stepped over and swung a wash- 
out to it. 

The hogger on the Mail, in answer 
to Mike’s signal, wiped the clock. 
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Without saying a worđ, Mike rushed 
down the track to where the engine on 
the Mail had stopped—about the raid- 
dle of our train. 

Right away I figured what had hap- 
pened. With me razzing Mike, at the 
approach of the Mail he was confused 
enough to forget that we were on the 
siding, and taking it that we were due 
for a rear end, gave the Mail the high 
sign. 

As I followed him, running to the 
Mail engine, I pictured to my mind the 
abuse Mike would receive when he con- 
fessed the mistake he had made. 

Arriving at the engine of the Mail, 
the situation was anvthing but what I 
had imagined. Ouf conđuctor was 
talking with the engine crew of the 
Mail, all of them standing by the pilot 
of the Mail engine. 

“ It was your pilot who stopped me,” 
the Fast Mail’s hogger kept repeating, 
wiping his brow. “ I was running at 
thirtv per when your flagman swung 
me the washout—I wiped the clock.” 

“ A miracle!” chirped my conđučtor. 
“The only hint my flagman had of 
anything wrong must have been in the 
stop we made.” 

Mike had remained in the back- 
ground, silent. Then our brains saw 
him and made a grab for his hanđ. 

“ Mike, you are wonderful,” he be- 
gan. “ If there is such' a thing as a 
hero, you certainly are one. Look! 
This is the reason for that stop.” 

I looked with Mike. A sleeper in 
the Owl, our train, was leaning over 
the eastbound main, no more than four 
feet from the pilot of the Mail engine. 
We later found out that the car ha<l 
jumped the track at the switch because 
of a broken flange. 

“ Му ! Му !” said the wily Mike. 
And take it from me, he was just as 
surprised as me. Then the brains saw 


me. He asked me where I had been 
all the time. I told him I was patrolling 
the train. 

“ Don’t tell me that,” the brains went 
on. “ If that was so, you’d have found 
that broken flange.” 

The general manager’s car happened 
to be attached to the Fast Mail. So 
it was natural for him to come ahead 
and see what had caused his engineer 
to wipe the clock. Every one started 
talking at once, explaining what had 
happened. 

The G. M. stared at the derailed car 
a long time. Then he mopped his brow 
and turned to Mike. Placing his hand 
on Mike’s shoulder, he said: “ What 
words have I that I might appropriate- 
ly voice my appreciation of your work 
to-night ?” 

Thus he went ofif into a long speech, 
in which he acclaimed Mike in a way 
that caused the Pilot to sway, so heavy 
was the old oil. And Mike stood there 
like a major, reacting to the speech as 
if, after all, he really deserved it. 

Right after the ofificial investigation 
Mike stopped me in the corridor of the 
building where the general ofifices were. 
I had been given thirtv days on the 
street for not being on the job. Mike 
had received the rewarđ of a hero. 

So Mike bargained with, me that if 
I promised to never mention Pilot 
again, he would go in and confess that 
in reality I was as much the hero as 
he, that it was me razzing him which 
drove him off the platform that night, 
that he had no intention of going back 
with the flag, anđ that it was my*rail- 
lery that caused him to be confused and 
step over and give the Mail the high 
sign. 

Mike was a square shooter. I stared 
a long time at him, then busted out 
laughing. 

“ Pilot, old pal, I can’t make such a 
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promise,” I began. “ I am tiređ of 
the pike and the varnishect wagons. Гт. 
following the swallows South for the 
winter. And besides I already told ’em 
what to do with their two streaks of 
rust.” 

VII 

ТнЕ boomer sighed. Some one 
hanđed him a cigarette. 

“ There was the kick-back to that 
kidđing,” he said, blowing a ring of 
smoke. “ It mađe the Pilot a hero anđ 
landed me on the street. The Pilot is 


in gold braid to-day, pulling the bell 
cord on a liner.” 

“ Here comes the Inđian,” shouted 
the Y. M. “ Two diners out.” 

“ O. K.,” replieđ the switcher’s con- 
ductor. 

As the passenger conductor went out 
the door with the boomer he saiđ, 
“ Just the. same, every time I see Air- 
hose, I gotta laugh. I’ll never forget 
that day—and I guess Air-Hose Mike 
won’t, either.” 

The boomer smiled as he went for 
-the cut in the Indian. 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT IN 67 HOURS! 


HEN, in the fall of 1925, the 
Canadian National’s new oil- 
electric car N0. 15820 was 
completed for service on the 
West Coast, officials w'ondered 
how they’d send it to Van- 
couver. 

“Why not run it through on its own?” some- 
body suggested. “ It’ll be a good test.” 

So the C. N. R. drew up a schedule. Seventy- 
two hours from coast to coast—2,937 miles of 
prairies, mountains and valleys, and without a 
single layover! A tough assignment for one en- 
gine, especially when you consider that the C. 
N. R.’s crack Continental Limited, with many 
changes of power, takes over 107 hours of actual 
time for the run. 

On Sunday, November 1, 1925, at 2.30 Р.м., 
the car left Montreal. Improvised berths had 
been rigged up; fuel supplies had been taken on; 
and a box of provisions was stored in the baggage 
room. A blast of the horn, the hum of the 
motors, and the car was off. 

Between Montreal and Coteau Junction, the 
first stop, occurred the only hitch in the per-, 
formance. The atomizer which sprays the oil 
into the cylinders plugged up and the motors 
had to be shut off until it was repaired. It 
pulled into Coteau Junction a few minutes be- 
hind time. 

Between it and Casselman they hit a cow apd 
the air line was snapped off, putting the car 45 
minutes behind schedule. But from then on the 
run began in reality—the motor ran sweetly and 
the car took the.curves at full speed. 

Following the southern road from North Вау 
to Capreol, the crew highballed her through the 
Ontario woods and pulled into Capreol Monday 


morning at 12:25. A good-sized crowd was on 
hand to greet the record-breaker, despite the early 
hour. 

Widening on her, they steadily made up time 
and pulled into Winnipeg on Monday at g.25 р.м., 
on time to a second. They left the town ahead 
of the Continental Limited which had steamed 
out of Montreal 8 hours before them! 

Across the plains of Saskatchewan, into the 
grim, snowcappeđ mountains of Alberta they sped 
and on Wednesday moming streaked into Blue 
River, B. C. How's that for crossing the Rockies? 

But at Biggar, Sask., a stop was made for 
brake repairs, and a Iarge crowd gathered around. 

“ When did you leave Montreal?” asked one 

“ Sunday afternoon,” a member of the crew 
replied. 

“ This iš Tuesday afternoon,” the farmer mused. 
“ Say, young feller,” he continued ,' “ do you mean 
to tell me that thet there thing’s an airyplane?” 

A little behind schedule, they let her go for 
the final stretch along the Fraser River. They 
lost and gained time, but finally glided into Van- 
couver five minutes ahead of schedule. 

Deducting about five hours for delays along 
the road, the total running time was exactly 67 
hours, during which time the motors of the 
15820 were shut off only twice, and then for 
only a minute or two. 

‘For almost 3,000 miles the oil-electric car had 
made an average of about 43 miles an hour. It 
is one of thg longest fast runs ever made and 
undoubtedIy the fastest and longest run made by 
апу unit of railroad power. It demonstrateđ be- 
yond a doubt that the oil-electric car had a definite 
place in a large railway system, even if it could 
not be used in main line heavy passenger service. 






С. N. R. Record-Breoking Oil-Electric Car, Just After Arriving ot Vancouver. (Left to Right) R. Ноу, 
G. A. McNichol ond H. Wright of the C. N. R. Voncouver Passenger Deportment; F. E. D. McDowell, 
Publicity Representotive, Toronto; A. N. Boyd, Rood Foremon of Locomotives, Montreal; T. Snitch, 
Engine Supervisor, Toronto; F. C. Collinson, Mechanical Engineer, E. Schrantz, Electric Engineer, 
Winnipeg; K. E. McLeod, D. P. A., Voncouver; J. Sylvester, Assistant Mechonicol Engineer, Winnipeg; 
A. Courtenoy, Chef 


Keep ’Em Rollin’ on tKe Way 

Ву W. H. STOBER 

^INCE the da\) the oldest railroad, 

With its i vooden rails, n>as laid; 

, When rvith muskrat hides and minl( sl(ins, 

Tmce a уеаг the men ttere paid: 

To the up-lo-date equipment 

That moves o’er the steel to-da}>, 

Railroad men have had ihis motto, 

“ Keep ’em rollin’ on the n>ay.” 

From ihe super to the call ho\), 

Hoghead, shack and l(ing snipe, too, 

Ever\) creak and jolt and clatter 
Seems a.singing out to уои: 

“ All the rvorld is still and Tvailing 
For rvhat’s in those cars, and sa\), 

Hil the ball and do \)our bii to 
Keep ’em rollin’ on the rva\).” 
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Demon of the Rail 


Ву C W. C’ BALDY”) DEATON 


Short Story Based on Actual Facts 




* O. 7 on titne, Mr. Harris.” 
Anđ the caller handed 
the call book and pencil 
to the veteran engineer 
of the C. K. & N.. who 
commanded the crack express over the 
Middle Division from Carmon to Cor- 
rectionville. 

Tom Harris looked at his watch and 
said, “ Why such a iong call?” 

“ Well,” said the caller, “ it’s in- 
structions from Headquarters and the 
Old Man said you might lay off as you 
get the 847 and a new fireman.” 


“ Suffering cats,” said Harris, “ that 
demon 847. And who is this new fire- 
man ?” 

“ Well, they tell me he is from Chi- 
cago and with a scoop he’s an artist.” 

“ Well, he wants to be to fire N0. 7, 
but can you tell me how they came to 
put that 847 on this run? They all 
know what tricks she has performed 
in the past. Воу, when I was firing for 
Jack Cassady that 847 just took out 
across the country from a straight piece 
of track and piled sixty-five empty 
stockers as high as the cross-arms of 
the telegraph poles, and buried Cas- 
sady anđ me in the wreck. Why we 


lllustrated by Joseph Easley 


“She Tore Herself All to Hell, but She Stopped 
the Troln—ond Thot Was More than the Brokes 
Could Do I ” 
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were not killeđ, I will never know. And 
two other times she just walked mfo 
the turntable pit and it took the big 
hook to get her out both times, and 
now I get her on No. 7.” 

But at 7.10 p. м. on that eventful 
evening in early October, Conductor 
Owens and Engineer Harris pulled out 
of Carmon on N0. 7 westbound with 
that polished “ Demon of the Rail.” 

She was just out of the back shops. 
Dovvn the line a ways, the new fire- 
man, Chađwick, from Chicago, said to 
the engineer: “ She steams like a 
house afire and rides like a Pullman 
sleeper.” 

“ When you know her like I do,” 
said Harris, “ you may be sorry you 
bragged so about this Black Beauty.” 

Just a mile west of Sumner was a 
gravel pit, but for the last three years 
it had been abandoned. The switch 
had never been removed, however, and 
the rails were štill intact. Heavy rains 
had caused a lake about twenty feet 
deep to form at the other end. 

As N0. 7 neared Sumner, a terrific 
storm broke. The thunder boomed 
and the zigzag lightning p 1 a у e d 
through the black-green clouds. Rain 
fell in blinding sheets. N0 human еуе 
or man-made headlight could pierce 
that maddened storm. N0. 7 went 
tearing through Sumner that night. 

Just after they shot through there 
was a sharp click. That mighty engine 
lunged to the right, then plunged ahead. 
The whole train weaved, screeched. In 
an instant Harris jammed the throttle 
home, pulled back the reverse lever and 
shot the air brake into the big hole. But 
that heavy train plunged on. 

“ Good God!” cried Harris. “ We’re 
heađed into the sand pit switch!” 

Those narrow rusty rails, covered 
with wet grass anđ weeđs for three 
years, gave very little assistance to the 


powerful air brakes. ,She shot on just 
as if those rails vvere greased. , Harris 
looked back. He could see the green 
marker on the rear, but it seemed sure 
that they were bound to plunge into 
that lake. The fireman grabbed the 
. left-hand rail anđ swung out and 
dropped off in the soft sand on high 
wet weeds. 

Just after the fireman left the engine 
there was a loud snap and the 847 
keeled to the right. Harris thought 
she was going over, but she plunged 
ahead. Then another crack and she 
settled down still farther to the right. 
Harris never left his post. There was 
a sound of cutting iron and bright 
sparks were flying from under the c'ab 
window, like an етегу wheel in action. 
That mighty 847 trembled anđ came 
to a standstill. 

Harris whistled out. A flag grabbed 
his “ torch ” and was off to see what 
caused his train to stop so quickly. As 
he looked at the wreck, Fireman Chad- 
wick walked around to him. He was 
not hurt, but was wet and covered with 
sand. 

Harris saw that she had broken her 
frame in two places and the rear 
driver’s flange had cut most through 
the firebox sheet steel; her right side- 
rođ was bent and back driver pin and 
rocker arm were btoken. 

Conđuctor Owens came puffing up 
to Harris and asked, “ How in the 
name of Heaven did you get in here ?” 

“ How do I know ?” snapped back 
Harris. “ We’re in here anđ that’s 
enough, and for a while, too. Just 
look at this demon. She tore herself 
all to hell, but she stopped the train, and 
that was more than the brakes could 
do.” 

Owens anđ Harris walkeđ back 
along the train. Every car wheel was 
on the rail. They got to the main line; 


/ 
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with lantern and torch they examined 
the switch and rails and points. It was 
lined for the main line and locked. It 
was the type with a safety latch that 
coulđ never be thrown until the lock 
was removed. 

Harris looked at the conductor and 
said, “ This switch was never spiked 
for the main.” 

Owens examined the lock, which 
was locked securely. He tried his кеу, 
but it would not enter the rusty and 
dirt-filled keyhole. 

“ Well,” said Owens, “ this is surely 
a mystery. In my thirty-five years on 
the road as a brakeman and conductor, 
I never knew of anything like it. What 
in the Sam Hill will I tell the dis- 
patcher ?” 

“ Just tell him the truth,” Harris told 
him. - 

“ Yes, and he will say we are either 
drunk or crazy.” 

“ Let him say it. Let them t'hat 
đon’t believe it come and see for them- 
selves.” 

Owens and Harris started up the 
track for Sumner. They overtook the 
fiagman, and the conductor told him to 
go back to the train and tell апу pas- 
senger who asked questions that the 
train was on a siding, waiting for 
orđers. They found the agent and in 
a short time a message went to the dis- 
patcher in as few words as possible, 
signed by Owens and Harris. The 
wrecker was ordered with rights over 
all trains, doubleheaded by engines 
1660 and 842. The 842 was to take 
N0. 7 west in the place of the 847. 

When the wrecker arrived at Sum- 
ner, Owens and Harris discovered that 
General Superintendent Vandine was 
on board. They backed the wrecker 
in on the house track and cut both en- 
gines off and went for N0. 7’s train. 

They all stoppeđ and examined that 


switch. The conductor pushed the 
slide back on the lock and with the 
small blade of his knife picked out the 
sand and dirt until his кеу would enter. 
When his кеу turned, he took out the 
lock and then threw the switch for the 
pit, the points set up snug to the rails. 

“ Not a thing wrong with the 
switch,” said Supt. Vandine as he 
looked at the tail lights on the rear 
of N0. 7 and then at the switch. “ This 
is one mystery.” Then turning to En- 
gineer Harris, “ You say the eight 
forty-seven broke her frame?” 

“ Yes, sir, in two places,” answered 
Harris. 

“ I will give one hundred dollars just 
to know how Number 7 got in on that 
pit track and this switch locked for the 
main line,” said the super. 

Two years passed. N0. 7’s trip into 
the sand pit was still a mystery. Engine 
847 had caused the сотрапу no more 
trouble. The boys said they tamed her 
—when Supt. Vandine received a tele- 
gram from Correctionville reading: 

Come at once, man dying in hospital, 

shot. Confession for you. 

(Signed) Chief Sergeant. 

The super hurried to the hospital 
and he was shown to a room where a 
man lay dying from a shot fired by the 
town marshal who had caught him. 
The man looked at Vandine with 
glassy eyes. His voice was scarcely 
more than a whisper. 

“ You don’t remeniber me,” he 
began, “ but once I was a brakeman 
on the C. K. & N. and was canned for 
getting drunk. That thought—and 
poisoned whisky—drove me mađ. I 
wanteđ revenge and decideđ to wreck a 
train.” 

His voice grew weaker. 

“ I went to Sumner. I still had ту 
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switch кеу. I unlocked the section lock. Then I threw the sledge and bar 
house, got a line bar and a sleđge. in the weeds far from the track and 

* “ I expected to find the sw.itch spiked, hid to see my đeadly work reach its 
but it was not. I tried my кеу, but there completion. 

was dirt in the lock. The storm broke “ That cold rain and the fact that 
No. 7 stuck to those narrow rails 
sobered me up some. She went for • 


The Dying Man Looked ot Vondine 
with Glossy Eyes. His Voice Wos 
Scorcely Моте thon o Whisper 


in all the fury of hell. Then.above 
the roar of the storm, I heard a 
whistle. I knew it was No. 7. I raised 
the sledge to knock the lock off. Then 
I stopped. I grabbed the line bar, set it 
under the lever of the switch, raised 
the lock with my fingers, threw my 
weight on the bar and the lever snapped 
by the latch and set the switch for the 
pit switch without breaking switch or 


most a mile. I got the sleđge anđ bar, 
threw the switch back for the main 
line, forced the lever back past the 
latch just as I found it in the first place. 
Then I—” 

The dying man diđ not live to finish 
the sentence, but he had already cleared 
up the mystery of the 847. 











Travel, Black Воу, Travel! 

Ву ARTHUR K. AKERS 

lllustrated by Everett Lowry 


1 1 -N laying him off, the Pullman 
Сотрапу might be separat- 
S5 ing Ipecac Ingalls from the 
рау roll, but not from the 
railroad. High iron called 
him, and that pint-sized porter was still 
trying to answer—by dfing his loafing 
where he could breathe its smoke, sleep 
to the music of its engine bells. Be- 
sides, he had reasons. 

Now it was July ist, and hot enough 
outside the big passenger terminal for 
a boy to fry eggs on the rails—if he 
hađ the eggs. All that Ipecac had was 
the rails. A bad situation which Susie, 
his tenth-of-a-ton wife, was making 
worse. For he had owed her three đol- 
lars too long: she had just finished es- 
tablishing July 3rđ, at the top of her 


voice, as her deadline for its герау- 
ment. 

For which reason, ambulance drivers 
had begun casting significant glances 
at the insolvent Mr. Ingalls; while two 
undertakers who knew of an ektra ace 
that had spilled from his speeding shoe 
in a recent flight down the tracks from 
a fellow-porter, Bismarck Toombs, also 
had him on their prospect lists. 

For Bismarck was back in full physi- 
cal vigor now. He had withdrawn 
from his run for two weeks after hav- 
ing lighted a match to look in the gas 
tank of a section foreman’s car. Again 
he sought Ipecac about that ace. As 
a result of which, Mr. Ingalls was 
hand-flagging himself across exposed 
areas. 
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All in all, his siluation requiređ so 
much worry that Ipecac stretcheđ him- 
self out, face upward, on a baggage 
truck in the sun outside the shelter of 
'Track Five’s sheđ. Then he promptly 
fell asleep, with his worrying incom- 
plete. 

Here “ Buck ” Collier, a six-foot 
s h a c k with a 
twinkle in his еуе 
and a • newborn 
idea in his mind, 
glimpsed him and 
flipped off t h e 
scoop of a passing 
g o a t. He bor- 
rowed a lump of 
ice and introduceđ 
it under Ipecac’s 
belt. 

“ Just to get your mind back on your 
railroađing, boy,” chuckled Collier as 
Ipecac came squalling to life. “ You’re 
fixing to go places anđ see things.” 

Ipecac was too busy harvesting ice 
out of his pants to grasp anvthing else 
for the moment. Then: “ Gwine to 
hawspital, I am’t see dem three dol- 
lars for Susie.” 

C>n the next track his old love, train 
130, was wheezing out of the yarđs. 
The ramshackle old teakettle gave a 
preliminary shudder, slipped her flat- 
tiređ đrivers on the rails, and barked 
hoarsely as she picked up speed. As 
car 7 went clicking by, Ipecac noticed 
another porter grinning in the vestibule. 
His distress đeepeneđ. 

“ Maybe,” answeređ Collier. “ But 
you are going to the yarđmen’s annual 
outing first. Lots of extr 9 for the boys 
around the Fourth, so we’re moving 
our picnic up and shoving off to-mor- 
row to celebrate. Fireworks and all. 
You’re going along—” 

Ipecac’s ears tried to stick up like a 
rabbit’s. This might beat vhanging 


" Ah Ain’t Shiverin’,” Says 
Ipecac, the Pullman Porter 
—" Dat’s Jušt Dis Rough- 
Ridin’ R o a d b e d Dat’s 
Shakin’ Me to Pieces” 


around diners for a handout. Sure 
could ralIy.around rations at a picnic! 

“—to work,” Collier ruined it for 
him. “You’re going to be on the 
program.” 

“ Suh ?” Ipecac battled with inslant 
forebodings. Old 130’s observation car 
was clicking under the east signal 
briđgenow. Hope, 
too, was leaving 
a boy behind! 

“ You’re going 
to put on the 
gloves, I m e a n. 
With a n o t h e r 
boy, for a purse 
of five dollars. 
W i n n e r takes' 
all.” 

“ Fightin’ who, 
Mist’ Buck ?” Dismay đeeperied. 

“ Another porter. Name’s Bismarck 
Toombs—” 

Ipecac’s eyes interrupted him—by 
beginning to look like china doorknobs 
in the dark. 

“ Y-y-you means 1 . fights dat Bis- 
marck nigger—de one whut looked in 
đe section fo’man’s gas tank wid dat 
match?” Ipecac wanteđ to be sure he 
was right before he went ahead—across 
four or five counties! 

“ Sure. That’s thp one. All you’ve 
got to do is help rustle the grub before 
lunch, win five bucks licking Bismarck, 
after lunch, and then help with the fire- 
works later. We’ve spent a lot of 
топеу on them. And don’t you need 
the five?” 

It was the right question in the 
wrong place. It summarized Ipecac’s 
whole jam. Here was the трпеу that 
would save him from Susie, if—Ipecac 
groaned at the alternative offered. Bis- 
marck had been looking for him for a 
week about that extra ace now. 

With the đining car for a westbounđ 
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hot shot in tow, the yard engine was 
clamoring back down the tr.acks toward 
them again. 

“A plug special leaves Thirty-sec- 
ond Street yard with us at seven ten in 
the morning,” snapped Collier as he set 
practiced foot on the oncoming foot- 
board. “ You be there, or—” He left 
the rest to Ipecac’s already seething 
imagination. * 

Ipecac dropped weakly to the plat- 
form’s edge to look at his own ruins. 
He felt ill. Even allowing for Bis- 
marck’s two weeks in bed from the sec- 
tion foreman’s gas tank explosion ef- 
fects, he reflected, Bismarck was the 
stronger. Also the sorer—about that 
extra ace. And Susie—Mr. Ingalls 
shuddered, then straightened as he per- 
ceived a point newly in his favor: tell- 
ing her of his dim if dire prospects for 
securing топеу might restore his status 
sufficiently for one night’s sleep at 
home! 

II 

His optimism, concluded Ipecac as 
he came out of his home shortly after 
with his personal throttle wide open 
and no boards set against him, had 
been premature. Susie’s words were 
still in his ears; her kitchenware still 
whizzing past them as he ran. 

“ Gwine git đe топеу ! Gwine to git 
it?” she was yet broadcasting in the 
distance. “ Lemme tell you, you fo’- 
flushin’ ape wid de itch: next time I 
sees you, you have ту three dollars in 
уо’ hand, or you gwine be ridin’ up 
front de procession wid lilies on уо’ 
vest! Воу, you pays or I pa’lyzes!” 

Susie’s remarks trailed off into the 
đistance. So did Ipecac. His hunch 
hadn’t been so hot, after all. And get- 
ting three dollars for her by entering 
the ring against the grudgeful Bis- 
marck was looking more and more like 


stepping in front of a highliner to avoid 
being struck by lightning! 

III 

Six fifty the next morning found a 
gray-gilled Ipecac dodging across the 
steel mazes of the Thirty-second Street 
yard. Like the country boy on his way 
to town to get drunk, Ipecac was going 
on a picnic—and gosh, how he dreaded 
it! 

Across the tracks he saw the switch- 
men’s special waiting—engine, baggage 
car and two ancient coaches — to саггу 
them, their guests, and families to 
Blanton, forty miles up the line. 

Master of ceremonies Buck Collier 
saw him first. “ Неу, get busv loading 
these' lunch baskets into the baggage 
car, boy!” he barked. “ Fixing to high- 
ball now.” 

Then times got a lot worse as a 
formidable figure blocked the baggage 
car door above him— Bismarck! 

“ You said it, white folks!” growleđ 
Bismarck. “ Baskets—to pick up dis 
Ip’cac nigger in after I gits through 
wid him.” » 

Ipecac loađed lunches. Too much 
had been said already. And that gaso- 
line tank explosion might have worked 
on Bismarck’s nerves, but it sure hadn’t 
trimmed his size. 

“ Now those fireworks,” directed 
Collier. “ Load them next; and get a 
wiggle on.” 

As he finished, the conđuctor’s “ bo- 
o-o-ađ ” cut short his expostulations. 
The hoghead kicked the Johnson bar 
down in the corner, fumbled around 
with the cylinder cocks, cussing a blue 
streak at the thoroughly stuck lever, 
anđ finally jumped down on the ground 
and kicked the stubborn cocks shut'. 

Again he mounted the đecrepit, 
spavined old ten-wheeler. He j,erked 
the whistle corđ twice and released the 
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air. As the escaping pressure whistled 
shrilly he grabbeđ the throttle. 

With a great jerk he wiđened on her. 
The engine stood still, but the engineer 
swore. Again he jerkeđ at the throttle, 
anđ at the same time he kicked at the 
Johnson bar. 

The ancient mill roared into life, 




Then in the Star-Spangled Darlc- 
ness,' Ipecac Felt the Ttain Hit 
Him! It Could'n't BeAnything Less 
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Ipecac. Disconsolate he rode, measttr- 
ing the miles to his đoom. Bismarck 
was bigger; anđ right, too, was оп his 
siđe—about that ace. 

Sixty minutes later, Ipecac was 



shooting water, muck, cinđers and cor- 
ruption out of her tall stack and over 
the peaceful countryside. The high 
đrivers spun and the train banged from 
a deađ stop to a ten mile an hour clip 
before the passengers had time to get 
done falling from the force of the 
impact. 

Soon they were out on the high iron, 
rattling and banging through the miđ- 
summer morning to the click of rails 
and the bang-bang of flat wheels. Holi- 
day-bound for Blanton, where cinder- 
crunchers were at restl 

But it was far from a holiday for 


again toiling in the sun; back and forth 
between the siđing at Blanton and the 
picnic site just above the tracks, on a 
hillsiđe. Being all good rails, they 
couldn’t even епјоу themselves too far 
from the tracks! 

“ Spreađ out those fireworks hanđy, 
over by the ringsiđe now,” Buck Collier 
harried the helping Ipecac from a vesti- 
bule. “And step on it.” 

Ipecac lookeđ mournfully at the plat- 
form near the tracks that was to be the 
scene of his coming downfaH. Here 
was where ће was going to get knockeđ 
for a couple of rows of elephant’s eggs 
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•—once by the bigger Bismarck, and 
once by that wife and creditor in one, 
Susie, when he came home with the 
loser’s share of a winner-takes-all 
purse. 

IV 

All too soon, then, the luncheon of 
all was over; the greased pig caught; 
the sack race won; the three-legged 
race lost—and the main event of the 
day announced. 

From his end of the baggage car, 
where he dressed, in low gear and 
lower spirits, clad in a Iarge black bath- 
ing suit and a derby hat, emerged the 
ashen Ipecac. Behind him strode two 
over-sized yard geese, in the guise of 
seconds, but with the duties of guards. 
А firm fist in the slack of the limber- 
legged Mr. Ingalls’s suit as they 
shoved him into Jiis corner evidenced 
and emphasized the latter feature. If 
the fabric held, there would be a fight. 

Then, preceded by five grinning sec- 
onds, and wearing a yellow bathing 
suit and fiercely smokjng a cigar, came 
the scowling Bismarck. At which 
Ipecac began to pant and wheeze like 
a poorly packed air pump, his eyes roll- 
ing whitely. 

А joyous buzzing ran through the 
eager assemblage. VVord of the one- 
sided feud between Bismarck and 
Ipecac about the ace had but added zest 
to anticipation, an edge and flavor to 
the betting. VVith the big топеу on 
Bismarck. Aftenvard woulđ come the 
fireworks : now came the fight! 

“ La-deeze and gent-ul-men!” the 
referee, Buck Collier, was bellowing 
jovially above the nearing thunder of 
the “ Gulf Coaster’s ” daily extra-fare 
flight. “ Before you is the reason 
Типпеу retains the title—neither of 
these boys has yet entered a ring 
against him!” 


Clickety - clack! Clickety - clack! 
Clickety-clack! receded the Flyer. Pit- 
tity-pat! Pit'tity-pat! echoed Ipecac’s 
heart. 

“ First,” *--Collier < was announcing 
vvith a flourish, “ Extra-ace Ipecac, the 
Pullman porters’ pride! Stand up, 
Ipecac! Challenging—” He indicated 
the glowering Mr. Toombs—“ Battling 
Bismarck, champion of the Thirty-sec- 
ond Street yards and three sand- 
houses! Fighting ten rounds to a de- 
cision. Purse, five đollars. Winner 
gets all.” 

Then the gong! 

Followed for Ipecac by a reeling 
vision of the fierce-faceđ, yellow-ćlad 
Bismarck casting his lighted cigar su- 
perbly from him as he rose. And then 
more action than he had seen since old' 
130 hit the wagonloađ of watermelons 
opposite a darky picnic! 

For instantly Bismarck was up anđ 
after him. The joyous clamor of the 
crowd mingled with that of an oncom- 
ing manifest freight. А savage jab 
dislodged the now yowling Ipecac from 
his safety zone behind the referee. 

And just as the freight was opposite 
the ring, shaking the earth with its pas- 
sage, an uppercut lifted Ipecac from the 
floor, only to drop back in time for a 
right hook to close one еуе. 

Then in the star-spangled darkness 
that followed, with volleyed cinders 
raining about his ears, Ipecac felt the 
train hit him! It coulđn’t be anything 
less! Especially with sudden new 
pandemonium all about him; the crowd 
going wild about something in the 
smoke-shot darkness that enveloped 
him. He heard no gong, for the ring- 
ing in his ovvn ears. But he heard 
something else, something that even in 
his grogginess recalled those threats of 
Bismarck in the baggage car. Bis- 
marck vvas right! 
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Then a depth bomb went off beneath trapped feet. Mad switchmen and 
him. The floor buckled under him. families were returning from all over 
Red fusees, Roman candles, rockets, the adjacent right-of-way—save for a 
pinwheels, and set-pieces seemed flam- quartet disappearing up the tracks to 

the northeast in earnest pursuit 



ing and roaring and soaring all about 
him. 

Frenzied, battered, blinded, Ipecac 
fled about the smoke-shrouded ring, 
pawing mađly with gloved hands at 
his closed eyes. His left foot jammed 
in the bucket that had been his seat. 
Two boards parted momentarily, to 
form a trap which closed again upon 
the squalling Ipecac’s bucket-shod foot. 
While all about him in his fire-shot 
blindness rang confused anđ confusing 
outcries—the longest and loudest of 
them receding in a northeasterly đirec- 
tion. 

V 

Feebi,y, as the tumult died, Ipecac 
propped one rueful еуе open. And 
gasped hiš bewilđerment! For the 
flimsy ring was in ruins about his 


moving Ipecac’s bucket, dislodging his 
luckless feet from the planking, and 
angrily thrusting five dollars into his 
astounded palm! 

At which incredible thing, realiza- 
tion suddenly seized Ipecac. He fell 
easily into a triumphant strut. 

But the granite-faced Mr. Collier 
gave the hero no credit. 

“ Hell! It wasn’t you—it was the 
crowd’s stampede that wrecked the 
ring!” he rasped. “ And Bismarck 
licked himself.” 

“ Licked hisself?” Ipecac gurgled 
weakly. 

“ Yes. Bismarck scared himself 
crazy: by throwing his lighted cigar 
into our fireworks, and then doing his 
first mile in nothing flat—unđer the 
impression he’đ set off another gas 
tank.” 



The Silver Svvitch Кеу 

Ву WILSON WELLS 

Author of “The L!fe Saver," “Battlefield of Traffic,” etc. 
iđustrated by Наггу C. Temple 


“r-rTiOHN CHA'STEEN is 

I Ф1 alive! ” 

|Cs<ij White with terror, 

I ai I George W. Gregory, oper- 
ating vice president .of the 
Great Southwestern Railroad, breathed 
the words to Malcolm Beedle, сотрапу 
đetective chief, showing him a minia- 
ture switch key left by a stranger. At 
once lie set out for his San Marcos 
ranch, taking Jarvis, his secretary; 
Janet, his đaughter; her fiance, Tom 
FeHowes-^aod Edwards,- a сотрапу 
bull. Yet that .night Gregory lay mur- 
deređ on the floor of .his private car, 
the key in his hand. 

Sheriff Bob Martjn, on the train in 


answer to a message from Janet, found 
the bođy. Back at San Marcos, Bob 
questioned Gregory’s party and recog- 
nized Edwards as the man who had 
.framed him on a liquor charge at the 
time Bob was freight conđuctor on the 
Great Southwestern. The mystery 
deepened when Frank Castrow, who 
had helped Bob meet Gregory’s train, 
vanished cn route to San Marcos. 

The arrival of Mal Beedle, General 
Manager Reynolds and King, a private 
investigator, only added to Bob’s 
troubles. Beedle, admitting knowledge 
of Chasteen, asked for twenty-four 
hours to find him. Bob locked King 
up when the đetective accused him of 









Fighting to Hide His Ghastly Secret, the Murderer of a Brass Hat 
Singles out Another Victim on the Great Southvvestern Railroad 


killing Gregory out of revenge for his 
demotion. 

That night the sheriff found Beedle 
dead in his hotel room. A miniature 
lock, like one Janet had lost, lay near 
him. As Bob, back in his room, opened 
the lock with the кеу, a blow from be- 
hind sent him into oblivion. 

This snmmarizes the prcceding 
chapters. 


tion of that blow from behind put him 
in fighting mood and he tried to reach 
out, only to realize that his arms were 
tightly bound to his sides. 

Even as he struggled, the voices be- 
yond the door subsided, and he heard 
the shuffle of feet. The door latch 
snapped, and a shaft qf light appeared. 
Bob closed his eyes and lay perfectly 
still. 


CHAPTER XIV 

| HERIEF BOB MARTIN 
I came to life in a foggy state 
j of mind. The pain in his 
I h e a d was intense, but 
' muffled voices beyond the 
adobe walls of his dark prison helped 
a great deal to set his mind in working 
order. With an effort he pieced to- 
gether past events. Sudden recollec- 


“ Ah, he still sleeps,” Bob heard a 
gruff voice say. “ That is well. Now, 
Manuel, I’m leaving. In five minutes 
you may unstrap this man’s arms. Be 
sure he’s still out. Unstrap him and 
let him come to. That is all.” 

“ Si, senor," said the man called 
Manuel. 

“ Remember. Five minutes,” the 
first speaker repeated. “ Take off that 
rope. Then get on your horse and beat 
it for the border. You don’t want to 
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be around when they come looking for 
this hombre. See?” 

“ I shall be gone,” replied Manuel. 

“ And in case he’s shovving signs of 
life,” the gruff voice warneđ, “you 
stick уопг gun on him until you’ve got 
him unbound. Then march him out 
on the desert and ride away.” 

Bob hearđ the latch click’again as 
the door closed. He wasn’t yet quite 
clear on this new angle of things, but 
it was certain that some one vvould be 
coming out to the desert to Iook for 
him, and tw'o gentlemen here wanted 
to be sure that he was alone and un- 
armed. 

The five minutes seemed like an 
eternity to the sheriff. He was dying 
for a smoke, and he wanted to rub that 
bump that throbbed so on his head. But 
he’d soon find out what it was all about. 

Bob played possum again when he 
heard footsteps moving towarđ the 
door. Nothing could have looked 
deader than he did right at that mo- 
ment. Some one entered the room, 
and Bob knevv the door had been left 
open because of the light that pene- 
trated his closed lids. Then he felt 
rough fingers fumble w r ith his bonds. 
He let himself be perfectly limp as his 
captor gingerly turned him on his 
back. 

Apparently the stranger was con- 
vinced that his victim still rested in 
oblivion, for the fingers now moved 
more swiftly. Bob felt the rope finally 
slip f rom his arms. 

Like a flash of lightning the sheriff 
went into action. Before his captor 
knew what was happening, Bob, with 
suddenly dravvn knees, had let go at 
the man’s stomach. Bob’s head acheđ 
powerfully, but his brain was perfectly 
clear. His tremendous strength was 
somewhat at low ebb, but it was 
enough. One brief, startled сгу es- 


caped the lips of the stranger, and then 
his knife went slithering across the 
floor as Bob caught him in a viselike 
grip- 

“ Come on, greaser,” Bob panted, 
bearing down on the man. “ I want a 
little information from you before I 
w r ring your dirty neck.” 

“ Uh—agh—” The Mexican could 
only gurgle. Just in tinje Bob saw the 
man reaching for his pistol. The 
sheriff grabbed at the black butt, and a 
second later the Mexican was cowering 
on the floor with Bob standing trium- 
phantly over him. 

“ Now talk, and talk fast,” Bob com- 
manded, shoving the gun into the 
Me.\ican’s ribs. “ What’s this about 
leaving me here on the desert ?” 

“ I do not know, seiior,” the man 
protested. “ They tell me to untie you, 
that сотрапу would come for you.” 

“ Сотрапу, eh ?” Bob’s eyes gleamed 
dangerously. “ Were you the man who 
tapped me on the head? Speak up, 
you!” 

“ Senor, I tell you, I know nothing. 
They bring you here, an’ they tell me 
to untie you at a certain hour. I know 
nothing more.” 

“ Don’t lie to me,” Bob bawleđ. 
“ You talk or 1*11 blow you full of 
holes.” 

“ I tell you the truth, senor. I only 
do what I am told.” 

“ Who brought me here, and who 
told you what to do ?” 

“ A strange man, senor. I only know 
him as the capitan. This is ту home.” 

“ Listen, greaser,” Bob said in colđ 
tones. “ I’ve got a hunch. Hear? Now 
you get up from there. Гт going to 
make you talk, but I haven’t got time 
to waste with you now. Get up!” 

The man got to his feet. Bob took 
the rope and, with the gun in one hand, 
he svvung the rope with the other. Iri 
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two minutes he had the Mexican tightly 
bound. 

“ Now march!” he orđeređ. 

The Mexican walked ahead, voicing 
violent protests in Spanish. 

Outside Bob spotted the man’s horse 
—a young and fresh animal. 

“ Load on there,” he commanđeđ. 
“ You ride up in front of me, and be 
quick about it.” 

“ Senor, I—” 

“ Move!” 

The Mexican, with Bob’s aid, 
mounted, and Bob leaped up behind. 
He spurred the animal and headed in a 
general easterly direction. Then he 
turned his attention .to his personal 
effects. 

His watch and топеу had been un- 
molested although his gun was gofie. 
He had everything in the way of 
clothes but his hat. He surveyed the 
•sombrero worn by his prisoner, and 
decided it would have to serve his pur- 
poses until he could borrow a better. 

For Bob Martin was not going back 
to San Marcos. Not right this mo- 
ment. He had a mission to perform, 
r.nd no desire to lose another mipute. 
The attack on him had seriously de- 
layed his plans, and he couldn’t afford 
to waste time now. He lookeđ at his 
watch and did some calculating. It 
was 6.30. In three hours he ought to 
be in Los Pinos, seat of the neighbor- 
ing county. N0. 8, a main line pas- 
senger train on the Santa Fe, Е1 Paso 
bound, was due there at ten. He had 
to be on that train. 

He drove the horse unmercifully. 
More than once the animal stumbled 
under the double burden, but always 
it kept on, and Bob breathed a sigh of 
relief for the noble animal when the 
squat buildings o i- Los Pinos loomed 
ahead. 

A few stragglers on the quiet main 


street watched the horse and the two 
riders clatter through the desert dust 
and pull to a halt in front of the 
sheriff’s office. A man came up in 
query and was immediately sent in 
search of the Los Pinos sheriff. 

A curious crowd rapidly gathered 
around the two. A bunch of railroad 
men from the near-by beanery elbbvved 
their way in to ask questions, which 
Bob refused to answer. A brakeman 
on a passing freight grinned as he eved 
the group and waved a greeting. 

In a few moments the local peace 
officer, mustaches bristling fiercely, 
сате up and stuck out a horny hand. 
He ushered Bob and his prisoner into 
his office. 

“I hear tell you’re havin’ a great 
time of it over to San Marcos,” he 
ventured once the door had been shut 
on the crowd outside. “ How you 
gettin’ along?” 

“ Well,”' replieđ Bob, “ to tell you 
the truth, I don’t knovv. I thought I 
was running pretty smoothlv until 
early this morning. Now I đon’t mind 
confessing that I’ve got something new 
to puzzle out.” 

“ How come, Martin ?” the sheriff 
prompted. And Bob told of the second 
murder in the deađ of the night, and 
the adventure in his room. 

“ I’ve had a hunch that maybe 
somebody was figuring I was beginning 
to know too much,” he went on. “ In 
fact, I guess I should have been on ту 
guard a little more than I was.” 

“ Think this feller, Edwards, has got 
anything to do with this?” the Los 
Pinos sheriff queried, stroking his 
mustaches. 

“ I don’t like his face, and I don’t 
like the way he looks at me,” Bob ad- 
mitted after a pause. “ But. I don’t 
know. It sure is a tangle, anyway you 
figure it. Гт suspicioning this kid- 
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naping stunt was somebođy’s delicate 
way of making it look like I was run- 
ning away. That man with the Mexi- 
can said I was to be releaseđ at a cer- 
tain minute, and unless I was supposed 
to be “'found by a searching party, I 
don’t know what else they had up their 
sleeves.” 

“ So you want me to look after this 
here greaser?” 

“ Yes. I’m grabbing the Santa Fe’s 
No. 8. I can connect down the line 
with the G. S. W. and ride into Е 1 
Paso. You keep this bird under cover. 
Keep him locked up well for me. Гт 
figuring on needing him bad when I 
get back.” 

The sheriff of Los Pinos promiseđ 
to do his bit апб Bob, taking a hat that 
was offered by his friend, went to the 
station. He had a few minutes to wait, 
so he wrote a long telegram to Deputy 
Tim Hastings at San Marcos. Before 
he handed it to the operator he read it 
over: 

Will be in Е1 Paso to-morrow. Have 
important prisoner in Los Pinos jail 
and will bring him back with me some 
time Tuesday. You are in full charge 
in ту absence. Will hold you strictly 
responsible. Advise Reynolds and other 
G. S. W. officers. 

The operator who receiveđ the mes- 
sage promised to dispatch it at cnce. 
No. 8 whistled into town, and shortly 
thereafter Sheriff Martin, the missing 
officer of San Marcos, boarded a day 
coach and highballed toward the east. 
As he stepped into the train he had the 
privilege of seeing the Mexican being 
escorted to jail. 

CHAPTER XV 

It was shortly after dark when the 
G. S. W. connection, on which Bob 
M a r t i n rode, approached the Rio 


Grande. I-n thirty minutes he would be 
in Е 1 Paso, and he tensed slightly as 
thought of what lay. ahead of him 
there. A 'man who had been sitting in 
the seat across the aisle threw đown a 
metropolitan newspaper in which he 
had been absorbed. Bob, happening to 
glance in the man’s direction, saw sev- 
eral words in bold type which set his 
heart racing with excitement. 

Outwardly calm he asked the pas- 
senger for the loan of the paper anđ 
then sat back in his seat and started to 
reađ. 

He read on, rapidly. His face flushed 
and đangerous points of light flashed 
from his narrowed liđs as he came to 
certain paragraphs: 

SAN MARCOS, April —. Almost 
twenty-four hours to the minute after 
the murđer of George W. Gregory, vice 
presiđent of the Great Sou.thwestern 
Railroad, in his private car en route 
to this toWn, Malcolm Beedle, the 
company’s chief of detectives, was 
found shot to death in a hotel room 
here early to-day. 

Robert Martin, dischargeđ conductor 
of the G. S. W. system, anđ more 
lately sheriff of Gila County, myste- 
riously disappeared a short time after 
the điscovery of Beedle’s slaying, and 
State authorities are instituting a wide 
search for the missing officer whose 
name is now definitely linked to that 
of the Gregory family th'rough ađmis- 
sions made to authorities by Janet 
Gregory, daughter of the slain 
executive . . . 

G. P. King, a private đetective who 
had come to San Marcos yesterđay to 
aid in the investigation of the murder 
of Gregory, was found at three o’clock 
this morning incarcerated in the San 
Marcos jail. Sheriff Martin had locked 
him up yesterday aftemoon after King • 
hađ sought to question the sheriff 
relative to certain points in the case. 

King told reportesg here that Sheriff 
Martin had been friendly with Miss 
Gregory for several months, and had 
been in the habit of meeting the girl 
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secretly at night whenever she hap- 
pened to visit on her father’s ranch 
near here. Miss Gregory’s engagement 
was announced a short time ago to 
Thomas Fellowes, prominent in Е1 
Paso club and society circles, and 
a friend of the dead executive. 

Officials are following the theory 
that Martin’s attentions to the 



The Two Men Were Discussing the Gregory Murder and Bob Listened lntently 


plain these allegations,” FelIowes said, 
“ and I certainly have nothing to say 
concerning them. There is nothing in 
this tragic thing'that can change my 


murdered viće president’s daughter were 
known to the executive some time be- 
fore the đischarge of the sheriff from 
railroad service on charges of carrying 
liquor and being asleep on đuty. It is 
believed that Sheriff Martin felt that 
this charge was trumped up by the of- 
ficial for the sole purpose of distracting 
the girl’s attention from him . . . 

Reporters were unable to interview 
Miss Grcgory, who is staying in the 
home of Timothy Hastings, G. S. W. 
passenger conđuctor and acting deputy 
sheriff. Fellowes, the girl’s fiance, was 
visibly stricken bv the revelations 
made by Detective King, but declined 
to comment on the theory that Martin 
might be involved in the killings that 
had occurred. 

“I am sure Miss Gregory can ех- 


mind about my betrothal to Miss 
Gregory, and I am willing to stand by 
to see these murders solved.” v 
“Damn!” said Bob. 

He didn’t care so much for his own 
part. It was ringing in the name of 
Janet Gregory that smarted, stung, in 
fact, like a whip. 

“ This man King,” he reflected, 
“ 7 vould have to spill the whole works. 
Well, he’ll be eating his words.” 

Bob had looked forward to a night 
of rest in Е1 Paso, a bit of investigat- 
ing the next day, then a ride back to 
San Marcos, arriving there on Tues- 
day morning. Now he began to figure 
just how long it might take him if he 
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got right on the job as soon as the train 
pulled into the station. If he coulđ 
finish his job to-night, he could get out 
of Е1 Paso early in the morning and 
land at San Marcos late in the after- 
noon. Just as the train саше to a halt 
at the passenger station, his mind was 
made up. 

He got to the vestibule, đropped to 
the platform, and hurried through the 
depot. Twice he thought he caught 
sharp glances from men who looked 
suspiciously like plain-clothes officers, 
but no one stopped him. He found a 
cab and made a bee line for the office 
of the chief police officer. 

Bob spent twenty minutes with the 
night chief, and the result was that the 
head of the department was called on 
a private wire. The night chief talked 
rapidly for a moment, then turned to 
Bob. 

“ If it suits your plans, Martin,” he 
said, “ we’ll get in a police car and go 
right out to talk with the boss.” 

“ That’s all right,” Bob respondeđ. 
“ Tlie sooner the better.” 

The night chief spoke a little more 
to the police head, then hung up. 

“ This beats me, Martin,” he said, 
as he took his hat and led the way from 
the office. “ We had word to look out 
for you as a matter of fact.” 

A police car whisked them rapidly 
through the business district, and out 
to where residences loomed in the 
darkness. 

“ To tell you the truth,” Bob saiđ as 
he settled back in the cushions, “ I ех- 
pected to be arrested the moment I set 
l'oot in this town. But I knew if I were 
to get anywhere I would have to have 
vour help. That’s what I want right 
now more than anything else in the 
world.” 

“ You tell the boss your story,” the 
chief said. “ He’ll play ball with you.” 


It đidn’t take Bob long to get ac- 
quainted with the head of the Е1 Paso 
police force, and in thirty minutes, sit- 
ting there in the man’s comfortable 
living room over cigars, he sketched 
the story of the double murder and the 
events that led up to it so far as he 
knew them. He even told about the 
silver кеу and the locket. 

“ And that’s a part of this story that 
I’ve told no one else,” Bob concluded. 
“ Not even Janet'Gregory knows about 
that кеу, nor does she know that I’ve 
found the locket. That is, she didn’t 
know early this morning. What’s hap- 
pened since I was cracked over the 
head I can’t tell you. All I know is 
that I’ve got one prisoner in the jail at 
Los Pinos, and I’ve got to get back to 
San Marcos just as soon as I caij finish 
up here.” 

“ Martin,” the police head said, “ I’ll 
go with you to the limit. I think you’re 
on the track of something sinister and 
mighty dangerous. Collins, here, is at 
your disposal.” 

“ Well, then,” said Bob, “ I’m ready 
to start.” 

“ What’s the first move ?” the police 
head queried. 

“ I’d like to go to George Gregory’s 
home and have a look around,” Bob 
replied. “ I may learn a lot there.” 

“ Let’s go,” said Collins. 

Collins knew the Gregory home and 
lost no time in getting the police car 
heađed in the right direction. Neither 
man spoke as the machine glideđ swift- 
ly through the dark streets. In a little 
while the car drew up to the curb and 
Collins got out. Bob followed him. 

The two men stood before a huge 
Spanish-type house set back in well- 
landscaped lawns. A single light shone 
through a window to the side. Bob 
followed Collins up the flagstone walk 
to the entrance. 
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After a rather lengthy pause the 
door opened, and an elderly woman, 
the housekeeper, admitted them. When 
Collins gruffly explained their errand 
the woman broke into frightened sobs, 
but Bob soon soothed her and per- 
suaded her to give them the run of the 
house. 

“ Betore we go into our business 
herc,” Bob said, “ I wonder if you’d 
mind answering a few questions. I 
know you want to help all you can.” 

“ Gladly,” said the woman. 

“ Sit down, then.” Bob indicated a 
chair and she sat stifflv on its edge 
while Collins wandered inquisitively 
about the room. 

“ Now what is your name?” Bob 
asked. 

“ Mrs. Wheeler,” she answered. 

“ Mrs. Wheeler, you’ve been with 
the Gregory family a long time?” 

“ Ten years, sir.” 

“ Ever hear of a man named Cha's- 
teen? Ever hear that name men- 
tioned ?” 

“ Not that I know of, sir.” 

“ Did Mr. Gregory ever have many 
callers here at the house ? Men ?” 

“ No, sir. Never.” 

“ Never entertained friends at din- 
ner, or anything like that ?” 

“ He was a strange man, sir.” The 
woman fumbled with her hands. 

“ How đo you mean, strange?” Bob 
leaned forward. 

“ He never seemed friendly with 
апу one. Scarcely ever.” 

“Burely, Mrs. Wheeler, hehad some 
visitors for cards or for conferences. 
Can’t you remember?” 

“ Well, yes,” she replied after a mo- 
ment of hesitation. “ Once in a while 
some man from the office would come. 
But it was only on business.” 

“ No one else?” 

“ Not to see Mr. Gregory. Miss 
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Janet had many callers. Mr. Fellowes 
was here often.” 

Bob winced. 

“ Did he seem to be friendly with 
Mr. Gregory?” 

“ Oh, quite. I think they’ve known 
each other for a long time, sir. But 
Mr. Fellowes spent little or no time 
talking to Mr. Gregory. When he 
called it was usually to take Miss Janet 
out somewhere.” 

“ And you never knew John Chas- 
teen? Never saw him or heard his 
name mentioned?” 

“ No.” Her eyes clouded a bit, as 
she tried to remember. “ No. I’m 
positive. I’ve never heard that name 
since I’ve been here.” 

“ Do you know whether Mr. Greg- 
огу was in the habit of going about 
armed ?” 

This question from Bob arrested 
Collins in his pacing, brought the 
woman suđđenly forw r ard. 

“ You mean, did he саггу a pistol ?” 
There was a note of fear in her voice. 

“ That’s what I mean.” 

“ I don’t know if ever he carried 
one,” she said. “ I do know he always 
slept with one under his pillow.” 

“ I wonđer if you’ll let us have a 
look at Mr. Gregory’s room?” Bob 
rose. 

“ Why—why, yes,” she hesitated a 
moment. “ I don’t see what harm’d 
be in that.” 

The woman led the way up the circu- 
lar staircase to the upper hall. Bob 
and Collins followed her and she 
paused before the door. Slowly she 
opened it, reached insiđe and turned the 
wall switch. Then she enteređ, with 
Bob and Collins at her heels. 

“ Mr. Gregory occupied these tvvo 
rooms,” she explained. “ This one he 
used as a study. That one through the 
door there, was his bedroom.” 
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“ If you đon’t minđ, Mrs. Wheeler,” 
Bob said, “ we’ll just take a look 
around. We’ll not disturb or remove 
anything.” 

The woman noddeđ and closed the 
door, as she ,went out. 

“ I hate to đo this, Collins,” Bob 
spoke as he turned to the deađ man’s 
desk. “ Doesn’t seem right, somehow 
—looking into a man’s things this 
way.” 

“ Aw, forget it,” Collins spoke up. 
“ You don’t want to be so finicky.” 

Bob began to search the drawers of 
the desk while Collins went through 
Gregory’s bedchamber, turned the chest 
of drawers insiđe out, rummageđ in the 
bureau, probed into the wardrobe. 

Gregory, Bob was convinced, had 
been a most orderly man. The desk 
gave up little of interest. There were 
some letters—personal n o t e s from 
Janet to her father written on different 
occasions when she happened to be 
visiting away from home. No use 
looking through these, unless— 

Even while he hesitated, a paragraph 
in one of the notes struck his eyes. 
Janet was describing a society function 
in San Antonio to which she and 
Thomas Fellowes had been invited. 
Part of the- show had been staged by 
the guests, and here, in Janet’s own 
handwriting, was an interesting thing. 
At least it was interesting to Bob. He 
reread this paragraph, made a note on 
a slip of paper and put the note in his. 
own pocket. 

It took the two men something like 
thirty minutes to finish their task. Col- 
lins might have been working on his 
own case for all his industry. But at 
last the two faced each other in the 
midđle of the коот. 

“ Looks like this lead diđn’t pan 
out,” Collins remarked, a trace of 
regret in his voice. 


“ Oh, not so bad as that,” Bob re- 
plieđ. “ Ever take апу interest in 
society doings?” 

“ Неу ! What in hell has society 
functions got to do with murder in the 
desert where you come from?” 

“ I’ll be telling you about that later, 
maybe,” Bob replied. “ Let’s go.” 

“ Say, we oughtn’t to go yet,” Col- 
lins objected. “ You ain’t pumped that 
old lady downstairs like she ought to 
be pumped. Not by a long shot.” 

“ Collins, she can’t tell me a thing I 
don’t know already,” Bob retorted. 

“ Well, it’s your grief,” Collins 
assenteđ. “ Only if I was doin’ it I’d 
put that housekeeper on the grill, I 
would. But if you won’t, what’s your 
next play?” 

“ I’d like to meet some guy who will 
let me look at back files of news- 
papers,” Bob answered quietly. “ If 
you can fix that up—” 

“ Can I!” Collins threw out his 
chest. “ You come with me.” 

The men thanked Mrs. Wheeler, 
went out to the police car, and the next 
stop was a newspaper office. Collins 
knew the city desk man by his first 
name, and shortly Bob found himself 
in the newspaper’s library with plenty 
of work ahead of him. 

“ When I get through here,” he told 
Collins, “ I’ll grab the first train back 
west. If you want to get back to the 
office, I’ll get along all right.” 

Soon after, Collins took his depar- 
ture, and Bob settled down to his 
search. The volume before him was 
đated 1905 . 

CHAPTER XVI 

Ат midnight Sheriff Bob Martin 
left the newspaper office. He bought 
a morning newspaper anđ went to a 
hotel near the station. Leaving a call 
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at the desk for seven o’clock, he 
went to the room that had been 
assigned him, pulled off his clothes, 
ađjusted a lamp at the heađ of his 
bed and spread the front page be- 
fore him. 

A grim smile came over his 
lips as he read the black head- 
lines. Thev told how the mys- 
tery of the Greg- 
огу and Beedle 
k i 11 i n g s had 


Bob Had to Pound Loudly 
on the Door Before He Was 
Able to Rouse the Sheriff 

Martin was not helped 
by a telegram which 
had been received by 
Deputy Timothy Has- 
tings from Los Pinos. 
The story .went on: 


Martin stated in the wire that he was 
on his way to Е 1 Paso to chase đown 
a clew, but Е 1 Paso authorities had not 
succeeded in locating the sheriff in the 
city. All trajns, in fact, have been 
watched, and all motor trails, but at a 
late hour last night the whereabouts of 
Martin could ntrt be determined. 

Then Bob read a paragraph which 
caused him to sit up and run nervous 
fingers through his tousled hair. It 
read: 

Frank Castrow, freight conđuctor, 
with whom the sheriff rođe to Fielding 
to meet the vice president’s train on 


deepened with what now looked like 
the sure disappeapance of the San 
Marcos sheriff. 

A picture of Gregory and another of 
Janet glared out from the page. Bpb 
was glad that they had been able to 
dig up no picture of him. It might 
have interfered greatly with his plans. 
The story dealt with the fact that the 
mysterious disappearance of Sheriff 
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thc night of the murder, was apprc- 
hended on the desert by thc party that 
was sent out in search of Martin. 
Castrow was found bound and gagged 
in an adobe house far to the southeast 
of San Marcos, and, when taken by the 
posse, refused to speak or to reveal 
why he had disappeared from a pas- 
senger train on which he was riding 
back from Howie to San Marcos on 
Saturday morning. He was locked up 
as a material witness in the San Mar- 
| cos jail. 

Bob stared long into space. 

“ They must have had Frank in that 
place where I found myself when I 
woke up,” he said from between 
clenched teeth. “ I f I’d taken the 
trouble to look into the other rooms of 
that house, I might have saved myself 
a lot of fuss.” 

Bob finished the story, the same 
grim smile returning to his features. 
Then he turned out the light, and in 
five minutes he was enjoying the first 
real rest he’d had since the hour in 
which he’d received Janet Gregory’s 
telegram. 

Вов came out of it when the tele- 
phone jangled loudly at seven. At 
breakfast he bought another morning 
paper to check on the events of his 
disappearance. The late edition gave 
little additional information bevond 
the fact that San Marco's authorities 
had checked on the telegram from Los 
Pinos and had found that Sheriff 
Martin had indeed ridden in on Sun- 
day morning with a Mexican bound up 
securely. The story quoted the Los 
Pinos sheriff as stating that the pris- 
oner was in the Los Pinos jail and 
would be held there until Sheriff 
Martin called for him. The charge 
against the Мехкап was attempted 
assault with a deadly weapon. The 
Мсхкап was a stranger and could give 


no satisfactory account of himself, 
accorđing to the Los Pinos sheriff. 

Detective King, so fhe story said, 
issued a statement in which he charged 
that the arrest of the Мехкап was but 
a ruse of Martin’s to cover his trail. 
King further opineđ, the paper stated, 
that in his opinion Sheriff Martin had 
not gone anywhere near Е1 Paso, but 
by this time probably was over the 
Mexican border. 

Bob went back to his room and got 
the head of the police department on 
the phone. 

“ Over in the O. S. W.’s general 
offices,” he told the chief, “ is some in- 
formation that I’ve got to have, and, 
as a last favor, I wonder if you’d detail 
a man to get it for me.” 

“ If we can’t get it,” the chief re- 
plied, “ I’ll stand the treat. What is it 
you want?” 

Bob rapidly gave directions, then 
sat back in his chair with nothing to 
do but wait. His thoughts turned to 
Frank Castrow, and shortly he found 
himself absorbed in going back over 
all the events of the past few days. It 
occurred to him as rather funny that a 
man who had been used to rolling 
wheels, rattling freight cars and bounc- 
ing cabooses all'his life should now 
find himself the central figure in a 
murder tangle of nationwide interest. 

A knock sounded and, going to the 
door, Bob found Collins waiting. 

“ Come on in,” Bob said. “ Thought 
you’d be in bed now.” 

“ Not me, my friend,” Collins re- 
turned. “ Not when there’s something 
hot in the wind. The boss told me 
about you wantin’ this personal record 
dope from the railroad offices, and I 
sure as hell got it.” Collins laid out 
two sheafs of papers. 

“ These are the personal records of 
George Gregory and Mal Beedle, all 
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right,” Bob saiđ, eying the files rapidly. 
“ Now whether they tell me anything 
that I want to know is another matter.” 

Collins puffed a cigar while Bob 
started to read, making notes as he 
went along. The whole process took 
perhaps a half hour, then he folded the 
files in order and handed them to 
Collins. 

“ What’s it look like ?” Collins 
queried. 

“ Just what I figured on,” Bob re- 
plied. “ Gregory came up from train 
service. Saw duty as a brakeman and 
freight conđuctor, then was promoted 
to trainmaster and came on up the line 
through a superintenđency. He was 
fifty-five Avhen he died and had been 
with the G. S. W. system since 1907— 
twenty-four years. Beedle’s service 
with the railroad started in 1918 as a 
yard bull in Е 1 Paso. That’s when 
Gregory was made general super. 
Beedle was promoted to chief bull of 
the railroad in 1927—that’s when 
Gregory took the vice presidency.” 

“ An’ is that all you get from that 
batch of documents?” Collins asked 
disappointedlv as he turned to Bob. 

“ Doesn’t seem like a lot,” Bob ad- 
mitted. “ But at least it’s something. 
It’Jl all help in piecing together the 
links in this chain Гт working up.” 

The two men talked briefly, then 
Collins took the files and departeđ. As 
soon as the Е 1 Paso police officer was 
out of the room, Bob turned to his 
notes and stuđied them for perhaps a 
half hour. Then he decided that his 
best play was to get back to San 
Marcos at once. He would have to 
figure out a way so that his arrival 
there would be under cover of night. 
He was convinced of one important 
thing. Once he arrived at that point 
he would have to act fast. Most of all, 
he had to talk to Frank Castrow in 


private, for Frank Castrow could an- 
swer one question which might shed 
light on тапу things. 

CHAPTER XVII 

Вов Martin left Е 1 Paso on the 
Southern Pacific. He rode to a junc- 
tion point some hours away from the 
city, then changed to another line which 
would саггу him to the south and west. 
All through the hot afternoon he 
looked from a coach window over the 
barren expanses of desert country, and 
envied the conductor of every freight 
train they passed. Around suppertime 
he made another change of cars. He 
was now headed for Los Pinos, and, 
barring апу unforeseen events, he 
wouId arrive in that town shortly be- 
fore midnight. 

Two men in the seat ahead of him 
were conversing loudly above the roar 
of the train. The subject was the 
Gregory murder, and Bob listened in- 
tently for a while, then, hearing nothing 
new, he settled back in disgust. More 
and more he was wishing for the quiet 
of his old red caboose, a himdred cars 
or so of anything at all, and a gentle 
engineer on the sharp end. 

Well, if ever he got out of this mess, 
he knew what he’d do. They could have 
their job of sheriff. Take it and go 
hang for all of him. He was going to 
blow, pull the pin, quit, resign and walk 
out on it, all in a bunch. Не could get 
a job on some other railroad some- 
where. Start all over again. Brake- 
man on the extra board at first, then a 
regular turn, and so on until he coulđ 
again become a conđuctor. Better апу- 
thing than this criminal business which, 
after all, was nothing if not be- 
wildering to a man of main line mind. 

Then he wondered about Janet 
Gregory. Here she was, brought into 
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the murder mess by a loud-mouthed 
dick, and probably wondering a lot of 
things herself about a certain -young 
man that chance had made a sheriff. 
.What did he have to offer her if she 
did break her engagement and come to 
him? Old Gregory had indeed been a 
brakeman once, but Janet had never 
known those days. He doubted if Janet 
would know how to live on the wages 
a brakeman could earn for her. The 
more he thought about these things, the 
more miserable he became. 

“ Los Pinos!” 

A brakeman shouted the word from 
the end of the day coach, the air brakes 
bit the wheels, and Sheriff Martin 
looked at his watch. Brought thus sud- 
denly out of his reverie, he got to his 
feet and went to the vestibule to 
unload. 

There were no signs of life in the 
desert town other than the yellow patcli 
of light in the railroad telegraph office, 
above which a green еуе winked, then 
changeđ to red as the westbound train 
gathered speed and passed on its way 
across the wastes. 

Bob knew where his friend, the Los 
Pinos sheriff, lived, so he lost no time 
in going there. He had to pound 
loudly on the door before he was able 
to rouse the sheriff. At last, however, 
the door swung open. “ Come on in, 
friend Martin,” the Los Pinos officer 
said. “ This ain’t much of a decent 
time fer a sociable call.” 

“ I’m afraid it’s no sociable call, 
sheriff,” Bob said. “ I came for a gun 
and a horse. I’m heading home to- 
night.” 

“ Reckon I can fix you up,” said the 
sheriff. “ I see by the papers that you 
been missin’ quite a spell now,” he 
addeđ, blue eyes twinkling as he peeređ 
at his visitor. 

“ Longer than I wanted to be, at 


that,” Bob grinned. “ What have you 
heard over here that’s interesting ?” 

“ Well, I see a feller named King,” 
admitted the Los Pinos man. “ He 
come over here to check up on whether 
you’d actually been around.” 

“ What did he have to say ?” Bob 
asked. 

“ He just ’lowed as how you was a 
goner, sure enough. I tolđ him he was 
barkin’ through his hat an’ that you’d 
be showin’ up in a way he least ех- 
pected. Looks like I told him about 
right.” 

“ Did he want to see my prisoner?” 
Bob pressed. 

“ He did,” the sheriff of Los Pinos 
replied, “ but he didn’t get riowheres. 
I asked him for his authority, an’ he 
said he was operatin’ on behalf of the 
railroad сотрапу an’ the district attor- 
пеу. I said if апу one wanted to talk 
to уоге prisoner he’d have to be a 
recognized. officer of the law.” 

“ Then what did he say?” Bob 
asked. 

“ He said it was all роррусоск апу- 
how,” the sheriff of Los Pinos grinned. 
“ He said something about it bein’ just 
a ruse on уоге part, an’ that you never 
would shovv up an’ I better let the 
Мехкап go.” 

“ You’ve still got the Mexican, 
though, haven’t you?” 

“ I got him unless somebođy’s done 
broke down ту jail by now,” the Los 
Pinos man replied. “ But say. You 
ain’t been doin’ nothin’ but askin’ me a 
heap of questions. Now Гт gonna ask 
you a couple.” 

“ What?” 

“ Have you found out who did this 
here murder on the train?” 

“ I know vvho committed the mur- 
der. In fact, there isn’t апу doubt in 
ту mind as to who committed both 
murđers.” Bob frowned and leaned 
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closer to the Los Pinos шап. " If I 
don’t get on my way, I шау be too late 
to prevent another death—and if Гш 
not mistaken it’s a death I sure don’t 
want to have to hear about?” 

“ The hell you say!” There was a 
cold glint in the eyes of the Los Pinos 
man. “ Listen, pardner, you don’t 
need rae to give you a helpin’ hand, do 
you ?” 

“ I’m afraid, my friend, that what 
l’ve got ahead of me in the next few 
hours is something that I have to do 
alone.” 

“ Then 11 )etter get yAi a hoss,” said 
the Los Pinos officer. “ I got a gun 
you can саггу. Got a holster ?’’ 

Bob felt under his shirt. His shoul- 
der holster was fixed in place. The 
sheriff of Los Pinos crossed the room, 
pulled out a drawer, and brought a 
healthy looking .38 to light. He gave 
Bob some extra cartridges and passed 
the revolver over. Bob examined it, 
saw that it was set for duty and slipped 
it under his left armpit. 

“ All right, now, Martin,” the older 
man drawled. “ Let’s go out to the 
barn an’ I’ll see what we can outfit you 
with. Got a bay out here that needs 
some good hard ridin’, an’ I expect you 
ain’t figgerin’^on sparin’ a hoss апу.” 

The Los Pinos man then led the way 
out the back door and down to the 
barn. The three horses in the stalls 
blinked at the light of the lamp he 
carried. Bob picked out the bay, and 
the sheriff of Los Pinos saddled up for 
him. 

“ There you are, pardner,” said 
Bob’s host, leading the horse into the 
open air. “ Luck to you, son.” 

“ Thanks,” Bob said simply. 

He rode away under the desert stars 
with a tenseness in his muscles and a 
steely gleam in his eyes at the thought 
of what Iay before him. 


Bob lost no time in giving the bay 
its heađ. He workeđ his way almost 
directly northwar-d until he came to the 
beđ of a đry wash that was cut deep 
between some scarređ cliffs. Here the 
footing was better, and he speeded up 
a bit now, bearing a little to the north 
and west. He woulđ have known this 
country with his eyes shut. Years be- 
fore, as a boy, he had ridden out to 
these wastes with his own ропу many 
a time. 

Thus the trail led him for almost 
another hour, and then he began a slow 
treacherous climb up a steep em'bank- 
ment where the footing was poor. 
There was no moon, and here in the 
shadows the going was particularly 
hard. He had just reached the top of 
the slope when he đrew in sharply on 
his reins. The bay had suddenly 
snorted and reared up. 

Snake. That was Bob’s first thought. 
Then— 

“ Plop!” 

The horse stoođ stock still as the 
sound came to Bob’s ears, now strained 
for sound of апу movement in the 
shadows. That noise had been a shot. 

“ Plop!” 

A second report came across the 
stillness. Bob turned in his saddle, 
trying to make out the direction of the 
sound. Then he swung his horse about, 
digging his heels into the animal’s 
flanks. The bay responded and swung 
into a hard run, through the shifting 
sands toward where a stark butte 
loomed like a shađow of menace in the 
threatening night. 

Even more sudđenly now than be- 
fore the bay again reared up, almost 
throwing its rider from the saddle. Bob 
listened intently, but heard nothing. He 
tried to edge the horse fonvard, but 
the bay wouldn’t move. So Bob got 
from the saddle, hooked the reins over 
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his shoulder, and started walking for- 
ward. 

And then Bob Martin stopped dead 
in his tracks. Fifty feet ahead .of him 
he saw something dark sprawled in the 
sand. The horse again snorted. Bob 
succeedeđ in edging a little nearer. 
Then he came up to the object and 
dropped to his knees. 

“ Too late!” he breathed. 

TO ВЕ CC 


Before hkn was the body of a man. 
In the apparently lifeless right hand a 
gun was held, the fingers closed over 
the butt of it, the smell of powder 
strong in the barrel. 

Bob Martin turned the lean hulk over 
and with wide eyes looked into the 
drawn face of Frank Castrow. 

“Frank!” he called, panic for the 
moment seizing him. “Frank!” 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
H. A. Stimson 


Ву 


(Answers appear in advertising section) 





VERTICAL 

1 When you’re in the 
clear. 

2 Employ. 

3 Brotherhood. 

4 Black ones reject. 

5 On the briny. 

6 Female bird. 

7 C. St. P. M. & O. 
(ab.) 

8 Dwarf signals. 

n This month. 

14 Fine flours. 

15 Тпску guy. 

17 Westem Express & 
Ry. signals. 

18 Having ears. 

20 Devoured. 

21 Terminal 1 
association. 

23 Grassy field. 

24 Main ingredient in 
oatmeal. 

27 To have done this 
and lost is better 
than not at all. 

28 Number. 

30 First “ sig.” on a 

“ 3 i”, 

32 Former pres. of the 
W. U. 

33 They who sow ‘do 
this. 

35 American Railway 
Express. 

36 A poor fish. 

38 Tie loose; pull the 
pin; scat. 

39 Be indebted. 


1 Confusion of voices. 
S Boat’s brake. 

9 Oregon Short Line. 
10 Adjusts (Tel. code). 

12 Australian bird. 

13 Southem general. 


17 Town in Idaho. N. P., U. P. 
19 Ticket stamp. 

22 Circles of light. 

25 Hauled by a jack. 

26 Kentucky town on the 
L. & N. 


14 Leaks in these weaken 27 Some of us never do. 

the jack. 29 “ Ro’s’ biff; ro’s’ pork, ’an 

16 Girl’s name. 31 Seasoned. 


34 Vagrant. (ab.) 

37 Sour. (Ger.) 

38 The arm of the law. 

40 Age. 

41 Man’s name. 

42 What у ou talk to the super 
with. 

43 Switch. 

44 Switchman who follows up. 





































HEN Gilbert A. 
Lathrop wrote “ Tal- 
lowpot, J ’ the great 
serial which begins in 
Railroad Man’s next 
month, he đrew from his own expćri- 
ences in firing for the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western. 

Yes, sir, Gilbert learned his railroad- 
ing in the engine cab, and inherited the 
love of it from his father, who is to- 
day a hogger in passenger service run- 
ning out of Grand Junction, Colorado. 
Both Lathrops are enthusiastic about 
our magazine. Gilbert comments: 

Vou’re on the right track with artides Ике 
“ Six-Hour Đay ” in the April issue, “ The Other 
Siđe of the Picture ” in Мау, and “IVho's Your 
Boss?” in June. I asked a brakeman for his 
opinion. Here it is: 

“The boys out here don*t see where the maga- 
zine can be improved. I used to read the old 
Ratlroad Man’s, but the new one has it backed 
off the map. I read all the fiction, but not all 
the articles. That one in Мау about the Frisco 
bucking bus competition was dandy.” 

I suggest you publish one more short story 
each month and one less article. Omit articles 
about railroad presidents and officials, and in 
their stead teil about outstanđing hoggers, taUow- 
pots, conductors and brakemen. In Јапиагу, 1030, 
уои had a feature called “ Right-Hand Side,” by 
Edwin C. Hill, dealing with John Draney, bogger 
on the Lackawanna. That’s the kind of artide 
railroaders like to read. 

Why not get good fiction about ali branches 
of service? Every rail—bofier washer, engine 
watchman, boiler maker, bridge gang workman— 
is interested in his own branch of service. 


Whenever two or more rails get together, they 
squat on the ends of ties like a fiock of crows 
and tell railroad lies and true yams, either ех- 
citing or humorous. Introduce something technical 
in the conversation and they go to sleep. Give 

First of a Series on Fast Runs 

“ Cupid ” Childs’s “ Flight of the 
СепШгу” aroused so much interest 
that we are collecting material for a 
series of articles on fast runs in the 
United States, Canada, and foreign 
countries. The first two of this series— 
“ Death Valley Scotty’s Great Run ” 
and “ Across the Continent in 67 
Hours ”— арреаг in this issue. Have 
уои reađers апу suggestions for future 
artides ? 

“ Flight of the Century ” interested me, not 
only because it was an entertaining bit of readipg, 
but also because I know the author by sight and 
have “ deared ” hun many times while workmg 
reliefs in the telegraph offices at Laurel yard and 
Billings, Mont. 

And more power to Griff Crawford. That man 
certainly knows railroaders, particularly dispatch- 
ers. Several of the boys in the local dispatcher's 
office buy уоиг magazine each month. The first 
thing they do is open to the table of contents, 
and if there is a story by “that Santa Fe train 
detainer ” they turn to it first thing. 

C. R. “ Chick ” Buss, 
Telegrapher, N. P. Railway, 

Вох 200, Livingston, Mont, 

“ 4 The Twentieth СепШгу Limited ’ 
is quite đifferent from the limited I 
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rođe on in 1865,” writes J. H. 
Andrews, “ The Scout ” of Humboldt, 
Kansas, author of “ Му Greatest 
Scare ” in our Мау number. He 
writes: 

There was no Pullman in 1865, no diner, no 
Westinghouse air, no vestibule, no water cooler— 
the brakeman would bring water from the engine 
in a copper kettle, then pass it down the coaches. 
One cup for the right side and another for the left. 

From a Brotherhood Editor 

We asked John F. McNamee, editor 
and manager of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen’s 
Magasine, what he thought the broth- 
ers would like to read about in Rail- 
road Man's. He replied: 

The policy of Railroad Man’s Magazine to co- 
operate with the brotherhoods is indeed fine. You 
are working in the right direction. 

It seems to me that artides on the competition 
offered by busses, trucks, and other means of 
transportation to railroads would interest readers, 
as well as articles on the unemployment situation, 
and on some of the new developments of this 
machine age. 

One thing we face in this modern worlđ is that 
moral progress must keep abreast of mechanical 
progress. Those who own and control the use of 
new devices must leam to _exercise justice, honor, 
and тегсу in wielding their power. Man is still 
a creature of heart and mind, not of nuts and 
bolts and motors. 

The Six-Hour Day 

Support for the six*-hour day comes 
from an unexpected source. Lewis J. 
Brown, president of the Kellogg Com- 
рапу, cereal manufacturers, Battle 
Creek, Mich., inaugurated the six-hour 
day last December at the company’s 


plant, and found the change so satis- 
factory that it will be maintained per- 
manently. 

Among the results are: (1) Twenty 
per cent more persons employed, (2) 
increased daily,prođuction, and (3) de- 
creaseđ overhead, because more pack- 
ages per dollar are produced. Brown 
says further, speaking in behalf of the 
plan: 

It seems probable that American business will 
soon face the need of providing for a short work 
day and at a wage providing for a decent standard 
of living, if we are to keep our people busy and 
.stabilize our -prosperity. 

Who Wants a Job? 

Charley Sullivan reports the U. S. 
Shipping Board, 45 Broadway, New 
York City, is looking for firemen with 
coal-burning experience, not afraid of 
hard work, for jobs aboard ship. Мау- 
be you know Charley—he’s a boomer 
fireman, switchman, conductor, yard- 
master. One уеаг he worked on six- 
teen roads. 

Juice or Steam? 

This argument is open to everybody, 
but the electric bovs seem to have the 
advantage: 

Electricity is not coming, it is hcre! In yard 
service alone, one electric switch engine is equiva- 
lent to three steam engines. In local passenger 
service, an electric multiple-unit train can be at 
the next station before one hauled by a steam 
engine clears the station platform. In freight 
service electrics will be able to get over the road 
with the same facility a passenger train does now. 

Think what it will mean to the engine crew! 
N0 more filling the tank on freezing winter nights 
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with a 40-mile breeze blowing through the fire- 
boy’s sweat-soaked shirt; no more baling in a 
mixture of concrete and asbestos with a N0. 7 
scoop shovel with the pointer on the steam gage 
pointing at the tallowpot instead of at the engi- 
neer. Nothing to do but keep your еуе skinned 
for signals. 

Robert Glassev, Jr„ 

90-38 22oth St., Queens Village, N. V. 


In defense of J. W. D. of Jacksonville, Fla., 
I’d like to say I’ve seen a C. N. R. engine of 
the 4000 dass, 2-10-2 type, hauling 200 freight 
cars at 20 miles an hour on the level. 

W. H. G., 
Toronto, Canada. 


J. W. D. asks if апу one ever heard of an 
electric jack breaking the speed record of 120 
miles per hour made by Engine N0. 111 on the 
A. C. L. It may be of interest to him to note 
that in 1912 in Germany two electric motor cars 
on a test run, carrying regular loads, made 130.3 
miles per hour. 

A. M. McLind, 

9837-86 Ave., Edmonton, Alta., Canada. 


with logs up an 11 per cent grade—and some of 
this track was floating in quicksand. I doubt if 
апу 9S-ton juice engine can do that. 

Јш Evans, 

5121 Oakland St., Los Angeles. 


Identifications and Missing Men 

You asked for identification of men pictured 
on pages 212 and 213 of the Мау issue in the 
feature “ When the President Rides.” The man 
standing in the cab, on page 212, is Tom Edmond- 
son, then fireman, later engineer, since deceased. 
His engineer was Louis Ledger, now running Los 
Angeles to San Diego, Santa Fe passenger train 
N0. 74 and 71. 

As for the poem, “ Back on the Santa Fe ” (Au- 
gust, 1930), the engineers mentioned are here on 
passenger runs except R. T. (Dick) Warner and 
W. A. Baldwin who have passed on. We have a 
number of grand old men here who are good 
for many уеаге, 

C. A. Baldridce, 

Fireman A. T. & S. F. 

4220 East ssth St., Maywood, Calif. 


I’d епјоу seeing an article on the Erie’s Diesel- 
electric powered cars. Regarding the “ Ro-Railer ” 
artide in your June issue: The Morristown & 
Erie, a small road in New Jersey, used such a 
rail-bus as far back as 1923. I was a regular 
reader of Railroad Man's before the war—not 
only here, but when I lived in South Africa in 
1916 and 1917. 

Stephen G. Rich, » 

94 Claremont Ave., Verona, N. J. 

I’d like to see more articles about the electric 
jacks. I agree with T. F., of British Columbia, 
but railroads don’t run for the thrill of it. They 
run to serve the public and increase their own 
income. They’re changing to electricity to econo- 
mize. 

Robert Barber, 

IS7 Washington St., Morristown, N. J. 


Here’s a way to show up these electric crates 
—hook up a 125-ton Shay logging engine and a 
125-ton juice jack. The Shay would уапк that 
electric jack backward so dum quick the hog in 
the juice engine would get an eyeful of cinders. 

Up in the loggrng country near Tacoma I’ve 
seen 95-ton Shays уапк 20 flats stacked high 


The C. & S. engineer with Roosevelt (page 213, 
Мау issue) is Birchard, since deceased. 

Victor Goodwin, 

11SS Vine St., Denver, Colo. 


On picking up a сору of your February, 1931, 
issue the other day, I was pleasantly surprised 
to note that the frontispiece pictured my father, 
John T. Vernor, standing with the De Witt Clin- 
ton train, of which he is the last surviving pas- 
senger. 

R. E. Vernor, 
Tekonsha, Mich. 


Where are E. A. Williamson and C. F. Wil- 
liams? If they’re dead, I’d like to know where 
tbey’re buried, and other details. I last heard of 
Williamson on the Santa Fe out of Richmond, 
Calif., about 1927. 

Eucene M. Dohertv, 

U. S. Submarine R-20, Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


I’d like to hear from E. C. Cooper. Last seen 
in Fort Worth, Texas. We worked at Los Angeles 
in 1922. He’ll remember Indio, Calif., on the 
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S. P.; also the Cotton Belt. I was formerly a 
conductor on the “ Mo. P.” 

F. H. Hollev, 

Вох 3057, Cristobal, Canal Zone. 

I once worked for the New Haven in Con- 
necticut. Would like news from the brothers 
around Bridgeport. 

Don Rjchmond, 

1222 E. Main St., Stockton, Calif. 


I am a member <>f tbe New York Society of 
Model Engineers. You printed a picture of the 
C. N. J. tank engine at my request, and I thank 
you. Another member, Warren Crater, C. N. J. 
fireman, loaned me two blue prints of this type 
locomotive, and I am scaling them down to 4 mm. 
to the foot. As soon as I can get thfe materials, 
I will start to build a model of this engine. 

MOrris Brownstein, 

72 Boerum St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Engine Models and Forest Fires 

Letting you into a little secret: We 
have two beautiful front covers com- 
ing in the near future. One shows a 
locomotive plunging through a forest 
fire, the other an engine-model builder 
at work. We’d like to publish letters 
from readers on interesting expefiences 
with forest fires or апу other fires on 
railroad proper.ty. Also letters from 
model builders who have not yet ap- 
peared in this magazine. Can anybody 
ioan us good clear photos of raiiroad 
fires? 

In April we published a request for 
information on the 01ympia exhibition 
at London and have received the fol- 
lowing replies: 

What was probably the largest model railway 
in the world was part of the Daily Mail school- 
boys’ exhibition. The layout consisted of 720 
yards of “ O” gauge track. There were six main 
lines, numerous sidings, junctions and yards, cor- 
rectly signaled and interlocked. Commercial ех- 
hibitors ran their models on the railway. 

Georce Krambles, 

7620 Sheridan Rd., Chicago. 


In the 01 ympian exhibition power was sup- 
plied to locomotives by means of a thirđ rail. 
Only a low voltage was used, io or 15 volts, D. C. 
Models of famou^steam express engines hauled 
exact replicas of the trains they regularly work in 
actual practice. Models of switching engines were 
shown at work in yards, whiie the latest type 
freight locomotives could be seen working fast 
goods trains. 

Miniature railroađing is very popular in Eng- 
land. We have numerous model railway clubs. 

Ian MacNab, 

12 Lenham Rd., Lee, London, S. E. 12, England. 


Where can I see model locomotives? I live near 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

John M. Lhcenbill, 

715 Whitney St., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


An Argument Over Watches 

A shack told Lewis Robbins hls 
Hamilton 2i-jewel watch varied only 
ten seconds in two weeks. Robbins, in 
the Мау issue, said he doubted if апу 
watch would do that. Here are a few 
answers: 

The shack was undoubtedly correct in saying 
his watch ran withm ten seconds in two weeks. 
Апу well-adjusted and properly cared-for watch 
shoiild duplicate this. 

I am an ex-rail telegrapher and the question 
of watch timing has always interested me, as my 
father is a jeweler. I саггу a 2i-jewel Hamilton. 
It averages .27 second variation per day for a 
period of three months. The big secret is this: 
Wind уоиг ivatch at the same time every dayl 
An hour’s difference in the time of winding wiH 
throw your watch all oS. In the case of the 
Hamilton, it wffl make a difference of арргои- 
mately ten seconds. 

E. Stuart Davts, 

50 Manchester St., Manchester, N. H. 


Some years ago a fellow railroader had a Bur- 
lington Special, and every day for thirty days 
or more his watch was right on the second when 
the time came over the wires. I bought one of 
them and it did the same until I dropped it on 
the floor. 

H. E. R., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Lam carrying a 23-jewel Hamilton. It stays 
within the mmimum—twenty seconds in thirty 
days. Probably the brakeman’s watch was out- 
lawed. A. W. Barker, 

Portsmouth, O. 

I саггу an 18-size, 2i-jewel Illinois special. 
From February х, 1923, to July 30, 1923, it was 
inspected twelve times. On February 1 it was 
ten seconds slow; February 15, seven seconds 
slow; March 3, five seconds slow; March 15, 
O. K.; April 2, O. K.; April 16, O. K.; Мау i, 
O. K.; Мау 17, three seconds slow; June 2, O. K.; 
June 14, three seconđs fast; July 1, O. K., and 
July is, O. K. That’s how good my watch is. 

Paul W. Cruikshank, 

708 W. Stoughton St.,-Urbana, 111 . 

Back in 1923 I purchased a 2i-jewel Hamilton, 
size 992. I fired for six years, and in that time 
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my inspection cards never showed a variation of 
more than 30 seconds in two-week periods—with- 
out touching. P. K. H„ 

Saginaw, Mich. 

I have a Hamilton 992, 2i-jewel. On April 16, 
1931, the card showed eight seconds fast—no set. 
On Мау 9 it was twelve seconds fast. In twenty- 
three days’ servicc it gained only four seconds. 
T. P. Johnson (Frisco Fireman), 

128 Davidson St., Chaffee, Mo. 

I’ve had three fine watches—an Illinois Bunn’s 
Special, an Elgin B. W. Raymond (2i-jewel), and 
a Hamilton, but the B. W. Raymond had them 
all beat. I had a job down in Florida during the 
boom, switching on the Seaboard Air Line. I’d 
pul! pins on those reefers, throw switches, fall 
off 'of box cars—with my watch in the bib of 
my overalls. Yet it varied only 9 seconds in 

George Miller, 

Вох 139, Toledo, Ohio. 

Friend Robbins can feel sure that his rear shack 
was not slretching a point. I have a 23-jewel 
Howard that has been in continual use for the 
past 22 years. It was set to the time tick sent 
out by the Navy department at noon on Septem- 
ber 13, 1930, and was at noon on Мау 14, 1931, 
whcn set by the same signal. It was just 69 
seconds slow, averaging 9.2 seconds lost time per 
month. 

In my profession of marine engineer, my watch 
gets temperature changes from temperate to 
tropical zones, together with a certain amount of 
knocks and—what is worse—salt air. 

B. Haich, 

547 4th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Our Own Language 

“ We haven’t seen these in print,” 
say A. W. Barker, N. & W. Ry., Y. M. 
C. A., Portsmouth, O., and A. J. 
Woods, 2 Fifth St., Oneonta, N. Y.: 

BLACKIE—Fireman. 

CHERRY PICKER—Switch tender. 

DECORATE—To go on top of апу car. 
GREASE MONK—Car oiler. 

HOT FOOT—Fast worker. 

IRON SKULL—Boilermaker. 

LADDER—Switching lead. 

MAIN PIN—Master mechanic. 

MOONLIGHT MASTER MECHANIC—A night 
roundhouse foreman. 

NUT BUSTER—Machinist. 

NUT TAPPER—Locomotive inspector. 

PECK—Twenty minutes allowed for lunch. 
TOADS—Derailers. 

WABASH—To corner cars going in adjoining 
tracks. 

Unusual Train Order 

Noting that you publish train orders from time 
to time, I’m sending you the following C. M. & 


St. P. order, received by me as conductor. It is 
mteresting for the number of trains mentioned in 
it and for the fact that it is issued to conductors 
rather than locomotives. This custom is now 
obsolete—in fact, there are thousands of living 
rails that never even heard of such a thing: 

To All Trains East & West 

Lewistown, June 27, 1914 
Work Train J. P. Smeltzer Čondr. between 
Montague Falls yard and VValtham Work Train 
Bates Condr. between Falls yard and Highwood 
Two Work Trains Harnack and VVishard Condrs. 
between Salem and Highwood Work Train Stecl 
Condr. between Highwood and Shonkin Work 
Train Shanley Condr. between Big Sag and 
Montague .Work Train Padden Condr. between 
Montague and Geraldine Work Train Placey 
Condr. between Square Butte and Arrow Creek 
and Two Work Trains Cook and Kirwan Condrs. 
between Pownal and Arrow Creek will protect 
against Extra East and West Rawls Condr. be- 
tween Geraldine and Arrow Creek against Extra 
East Welch Condr. between Falls yard and Arrow 
Creek and against (14) Fourteen extras East and 
West O’Dell, McDougal, Driscoll, Carlson, Bittner, 
Tobin, A. G. Smeltzer, Bacon, Armitage, Placey, 
Kinvan, Wandell, Shellaberger and Vanderwalkcr 
Condrs. Between Arrow Čreek and Highwood 
until Seven 7 p.m. 

12 M J W 

C. C. STEEL, 

President, The Labor National Bank of Montana, 
Three Forks, Mont. 


Front Cover Reproductions 

Could your cover pictures be printed another 
size? It is bard to get frames to fit as they are 
nearly square. The standard stock of frames is 
either 7 х 9 or 8 х 10. 

J. T. Hiles, 

569 E. Berrien St., Galesburg, III. 

Although our pictures are printed 
for square frames, they. can be mounted 
on a mat of апу si?e or shape desired. 

We still have a few reproductions 
left of front covers for December, 
1930, and Јапиагу, Februarv, April, 
and Мау, 1931, vvhich vve’ll send уои 
at 2 cents each (no coupon needed) as 
long as the supply lasts. 

Back numbers of Railroad Man’s 
less than a уеаг old may be obtained 
from Frank A. Munsey Co., 280 
Broadway, Nevv York City, at twenty- 
five cents each. Older issues sell at 
thirty-five cents as long as the supply 
holds out. Copies dating back of De- 
cember, 1929, are no longer available. 
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RAILROAD RHYMES 


One night we went 'out on old 88, 

We came in about a halj a day late, 

Then unloaded nine million tons oj freight, 
1 was braking on that train. 


David B. Carse, Jr., 13 S. Andover Sgys the c 
Ave., Margate, N. J., 
sent this epitaph for 
James E. Valentine, 
locomotive engineer 
killed in a collision. 

It is carved on his 
tomb i n Hollywood 
Cemetery, Richmond, 

Va.: 

F JNTIL the brakes are turned on 7 
\J Life’s throttle valve shut doivn, 

He wakes to pilot in the crew 
That wears the mart^r’s crown. 



to me: “ Ever brake before?” 

1 answers, “ Nol Anđ 1 
won’t апу morel” 

And the con he laughed Ш1 
his sides were sore 
At the brakeman on his 


So now uiith braking 1 um 
done, 

N0 more on top of the cars 


Мау the devil take the s< 
of-a-gun, 

Who put me braking on the train. 


The Pension Line 


On schedule time on upper grade 
Along the homeward section, 

He lands his train at God’s roundhouse 
The morn oj resurrection. 

His time all full, no wages docked; 

His name on God’s рау roll. 

And transportation through to Hcaven, 

A Jree pass Jor his soul. 


0’Shaughnessy 

M E name it is 0’Shaughnessy, 

A section-hand 1 used. to be. 

One day a brakeman came to me, 

And spoke to me quite plain. 

Says he to me: “ Oh! How do уои do? 

That’s not the work Jor a man like уои 
We need a man to fiU our crew, 

To g0 braking on the tram. 

“ Fifty dollars a month we рау, 

Thal’s better than уоиг one-ten a day, 

And уои don’t have to sweat уоиг HJe away 
When braking on a train. 

“ And a better chance уои never did see, 

A brass-bound con you’il surelp'be.” 

His language quite bewildered me, 

So 1 went braking on a train. 

1 stood in the yard with a lamp in me hand; 
They told me on top of the cars to stand, 
l’d given a million to be on land, 

But 1 shut up and was game. 

The devils kept me on the lope 
Packing hot boxes and carrying dope, 

And 1 used a pound and a halj oj soap, 
A-scrubbing every stain. 

They sent me around wilh links and pins: 

I Jell in a ditch and skinned me shins, 

1 thought it was time to conjess me sins, 

Oh, my, 1 was sore and lamel 


Ву Lee R. Young 

P. R. R. Telegraplier, Ft. Wayne. Ind. 
f| JAL, I’m drivin’ in, boys! 
ff The evenin’ shadows fall; 

I’U unharness old NeU now 
An’ leave her in the stall. 

There’s yet an hour titt sundown, 

You boys kin work on through; 

But only a wee mite longer 
An’ you’ll be unhitchin’, too. 

An’ don’t уои care if they pity, 
lf they pat уоиг back, don’t mind; 

It’s jes’ a common failin’ 

OJ our human kind. 

Why, it’s jes’ a day 0] God’s makin ’— 
Our sun’s jes’ sorta low; 

But there’s stitt the peace 0J evenin’ 

To епјоу bejore we g 0. 

An’ after that the sleepm ’— 

The glad wakenin’ in the morn — 

An’ another day before us 
As sure as the day’s reborn. 


The Wreck of the C. & O. N0. 5 

F ROM Washington to Charlottesville, then 
Staunton on the line; 

Came the old Midwestern Limited, Train N0. 5, 

She was a Cincinnati train, tke fastest on the line, 
Thru the Valley of Virginia into Clijton Forge 

The engineer at Clifton Forge, Dolly Womack 
was his name, 

Was there to sign the register and to putt the 
speeding train. 

His fireman, Charley Poteet, was standing 6v his 
side 

And receiving their train orders the у climbed in 
the cab to ride. 
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Then Dolly to his fireman said: " Oh, Charley, 
well уои know 

For years l’ve been an engineer to ride the C. & O. 
For тапу years Fve had this run, just twenty-five 
years in all, 

And when 1 blow jor Covington they wiU surely 
know ту call.” 

From Covington to Jerry’s Run old No. 5 did roll 
Through the Allegheny Mountams witli a crew so 
brave and bold. 

Then westward to the mountain State, White 
Sulphur Springs on time, 

With orders to switch over tliere and take the 
east main line. 

“I know ту engine is all right, she’s the V. S. 
Mountain kind 

One hundred thirty-seven, she will put us there 
on time,” 

Said Dolly to his fireman. “ We are running way 
behind, 

But when I pull the Big Ben Tunnel I mean to 
be on time.” 

Just jour miles Jarther down the line he hit a 
broken rail. 

N0 more to pull old N0. 5. N0 more to pull 
the mail. 

The engine did not overtum, but a steam pipe 
broke in two — 

Two hundred pounds oj pressure killed poor 
Dolly, brave and true. 

Until the brakes are set on time, life’s throttle 
valve shut down, 

Some day he’ll pilot in the crew that wear the 
Master’s crown, 

With a clear block, into Heaven’s gate he’ll pidl 
his mighty train, 

Afid there, in God’s own roundhouse, he wiU 
register his name. 

Can апу brother supply the \vords 
of “ Asleep at the Svvitch,” “ Waiting 
for the Railroad Train,” and the 
“Wreck of the Royal Palm”? asks 
Patrick Daly, 195 Indian Church Rd., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

B. C. Roberts, 81 Pembroke St., To- 
ronto, Canada, is looking for the words 
of “ The Railway Clerk.” 

We wish to thank these brothers— 
Thomas A. Grigg, Вох 215, R. R. 3, 
Elma, Wash., and others for 
“ 0 ’Shaughnessy,” and Frank A. Nevu, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan., and others 
for “ The Wreck of the C. & O. N0. 5.” 


We Can’t Print ’Em All 

Every month we get hundreds of in- 
teresting letters for this department. 
But we haven’t room to print them all. 
We print as many as w r e can. 

If апу of you railroad boys want dope as to 
what is what on the line in Britain, drop ше a 
note— Г11 do the rest. Cheerio! 

Alan G. Dunbar, 

28 Duncruin St., Glasgow, N. W., Scotland. 


Sorry to dift'er with “ Chick ” of Livingston, 
Mont., but a.silk train coming from the West 
Coast is always ridden by the railroad police of 
each division it passes over. This fact isn’t ad- 
vertised, of course. 

William Charles Van Buskirk, 

316 N. Water St., Selinsgrove, Pa. 


I picked up an August, 1909, Railroad Man’s 
in a second-hand book shop the other day. The 
magazine as it is to-day is a big improvement. 

James F. Higcins, 

25 Sewall St., Marblehead, Mass. 


Why do you try to force such bunk as Ipecac 
Ingalls upon us? “ Flagging Bird Cages,” by H. 
H. Hill, in April, would make a hit only with 
some farm boy who wanted to go railroading. 
You always have one or two articles worth the 
price, so I’U continue to buy. But please don’t 
give us too much trasb. 

H. C. Blun, 
Portland, Ore. 


“ Main Line Blues,” by Магу F. Maskell, in 
the Мау issue, is a masterpiece of modern fiction, 
written by one possessing sympathetic under- 
standing of human nature. 

When I was a boy working for the Rock Islanđ 
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as a section laborer, I found a сору of Railroad 
Man’s on the right-of-way. Thereafter I pur- 
chased each issue until publication was suspended. 
I am now a Rock Island local attomey, and read 
every сору of the new Railroad Man’s. 

B. F. Madole, 
Danville, Ark. 


Mrs. Carlisle did splendid work with “ Main 
Line Blues.” More hasher yarns are what the 
magazine needs. Even if we do bolt our food, 
rails have to eat, and many of us have been en- 
tcrtained by those comely biscuit shooters. 

H. L. “ Cupid ’’ Childs, 

Mandan, N. D. 


The railroads provide safe, comfortable, dean, 
cheap transportation. They use the latest appli- 
ances to safeguard lives. Their employees are 
all highly trained. Who knows what experience a 
bus driver has had when he is entrusted with the 
lives of a lot of people? 

M. L. Grant, Manager, 
Gordon-Van Tine Lumber Co., 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


I’ve just read “ .007,” by Rudyard Kipling. 
The fact that Kipling, an Englishman, should 
write such an enthusiastic tale about P. R. R. 
jacks only strengthens the fact that American rail- 
ways are of enduring interest to the worId. 

William H. Schmidt, 

144 Claremont Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


I wonder if you thought, when you printed the 
little picture on your letterhead, that the fellow 
sitting in front of the engine is violating P. R. R. 
safety rule N0. 1612, which reads: “ Sitting on 
rails in track is prohibited.” I have a P. R. R. 
book of rules dated 1864 which is quite a con- 
trast to the last ones issued. 

. Clair C. Robbins, 

5t3 W. ićth St., Тугопе, Pa. 


Readers who want to help the maga- 
zine can do so by sending us clippings 
of odd or unusual railroad news. We 
cannot рау for such service, but we 
appreciate being kept informed. 



HEAD FIRST IN YOUR BERTH 


D ID you ever notice when you went to bed in a Pullman car that your head invariably pointed 
in the direction of the engine and your feet toward the rear of the train? When the first 
sleeping car was put into service, the question arose as to how the berths should be made up. 
“ Experts ” asserted that the head should be toward the engine, because апу backward rush of 
blood occasioned by the movement of the train would be in the direction of the feet, where 
it would be less dangerous. 

This theory has since been disproved, but the original custom still persists, and has caused 
quite a bit of inconvenience. An old-timer cites an amusing instance. 

“ The train was to be turned at a point 85 miles west of the startifig point,” he says, “ and 
the berths were made up feet first so they would be right when the cars were turned. About 
fifteen minutes after we had gone to bed, many passengers were complaining to the porters that 
their berths would have to be changed because they could not sleep with feet toward the front 
of the train. Well, there was nothing to do except change the whole. train—six Pullman cars— 
and afler that everybody slept peacefully.” 

Recent research has proved that it matters little which way one sleeps on a moving train, but 
the public seems to think othcnvise, soAhe railroads try to be accommodating.— Dr. V. J. Hudson. 






The Boomers’ Corner 


fEVERAL broth- 
ers h a v e asked 
| h o w to become 
members of this 
corner. Just send 
us a note telling about your 
boomer record. Here are 
letters from some of the 



extra gang foreman. I never took to 
train serviće as I didn’t like the idca 
of working nights. Lost the hearing 
of one ear during 18 months’ service 
in France with the 2oth Engineers. 

John T. Hinton, 

1900 Collins St., Joliet, III. 


Marcus E. Smith, В0Х665, 
Sheridan, Wyo., sends us 


brothers: 

The Brotherhood of American Boomers is at 
last organized. Our meeting at Toledo, Q., was 
a huge success. Support in securing a railroad to 
be owned and run by boomers was pledged by 
every man present. 

The following volunteered to serve as brass hats 
on the proposed road: M. F. Felt, 2343 Grant- 
wood Drive, Toledo, O.; E. M. Hoover, Farm- 
lanđ, Ind.; Walter I. Rand, 37 Brighton St., 
Charlestown, Mass.; W. D. Beatty, Jenks, Okla., 
and the undersigned. We are now engaged in the 
details preliminary to incorporation and finance. 
Hope to commence operation within a уеаг. 

Sorry to hear “ Boomer Bill ” Hayes is no 
longer with Railroao Man’s Maoazine, but we 
wish the best of Iuck to the new managing editor, 
Freeman H. Hubbard. 

R. F. W. McDonald, 

28 Argyle Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Don’t come near here. Men working out of 
Hamilton on the C. N. R. are being laid off with 
10 years’ rights. I’m working on a steel plant 
switch engine; they work 10 days on and 5 off. 

Russell Adamson, 

12 Beechwood Ave., Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 

Stay away jrom the Southeast. Things are 
getting worse every уеаг. 

Нитто Manning, 

960 Oak St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 

That “Worthy Brother” cover for April is sure 
true to life. I did that same thing this past 
winter, as some of the shacks on the C. B. & Q. 
at Beardstown can tell you. I wonder if Temple 
happened to sketch that picture around Syracuse, 
N. Y.? I have braked and fired out of the E. 
Syracuse-Minoa yards of the N. Y. C. 

George H. Davts, 
General Delivery, Springfield, П1. 

I just got through rambling around Illinois 
for about three months. A “ worthy brother ” 
sure has to do some talking to ride. 

Arthur L. Clark, 

875 Lill Ave., Chicago. 

Is a king snipe allowed on the boomers’ switch 
shack? Sinpe 1904 I’ve worked from the Atlantic 
sea coast to the Rocky Mountains as section and 


his book, “ The Ađventures of a 
Boomer Op.” We got plenty of 
laughs out of it. 

CLIP THIS COUPON 

( This is NOT the coupon for the cooer reproduclion ) 

Four coupons, filled out, entitle апу 
one to an original drawing of a story 
illustration in our latest issue. Eight 
coupons for a double-page picture. 
First come, first served. We have fine 
copies for those who miss out on 
originats. 


Railroad Man’s Magazine, 

280 Broadway, New York City. 
The stories and features I like 
best in уоиг July issue are: 


3- 

4-- 

5- 

Name ___ 

Occupation. _;_ 

Street. _____ 

City. - State. _ 
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TALLOWPOT/ 

Boomer Fireman and Веапегу Queen — Wheeling Fast 
Fi-eight in the Hill Country—Big-Time Robbery and Mysteri- 
ous Murders—A Full Tonnage of Thrills in a New All-Rail- 
road Serial by 

Gilbert A. Lathrop 

Author of “Mawrice Ađds a Postscript,” "Highwheeling the Panoramic,” "Double 
Cross at Eden,” "Hell on Wheels,” "Bucking Snow on the Narrow Gauge,” etc. 
Greatest of Them All Is "TALLOWPOT,” Which Begins in August 

Midsummer Fiction Number 

We’re Not Forgetting the Readers Who Like Illustrateđ Fea- 
ture Articles. G. H. Burck, Author of “ Steam Power Steps 
Forward,” Will Present a Colorful Word Picture of the Eddy- 
stone, Pa., Plant of Baldwin Locomotive Works, Now Observ- 
ing Its lOOth Anniversary. William Pickett Helm Will Con- 
tinue “ Who’s Your Boss?” by Revealing Additional Secrets 
About the Van Sweringens Never Before Told to the General 
Public. The August Short Story Procession Will Be 
Headed by , 

Charles W. Tyler 

With a Screamingly Funny Tale About Hiram the Boomer 
from Aroostook, Maine, and a Clever Dispatching Tower 
Yarn by 

Griff Craicford 

A Lot of Other Good Things—All in the August Issue of 

Railroad MAN’S Magazine 

"Fot the Railmad Man and the Railroad Fan” 
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А Lot of Use 


Y OU come home tired every night. You never 
want to go anywhere or do anything. Of 
course, you work hard all day but there must be 
some other reason. Younever used to be this way. ’ ’ 
Frequently that worn-out feeling is due to nothing 
more than intestinal sluggishness. The next time 
you get that tired .feeling, try treating it with 
Feen-a-mint, the modern laxative. 

As you chew this delicious bit of gum, the taste- 
less laxative it contains is slowly released and 
thoroughly mixed with the saliva. In this way 
it is carried to the intestinal tract smoothly, 
evenly, and without shock to the system or the 
distressing after-effects so common with old- 
fashioned laxatives. 

Feen-a-mint is pleasant and convenient to use. 
It is mild, efficient, and non-habit-forming. Safe 
for old and young. Buy a package today and keep 
it handy. 


Feen 



a-mmt 


